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Which werein Ufe among the Ancients: }} 
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An Account of many excellent Things found, 
now in Ufe among the Moderns, both 
Natural and Artificial. 


Written Originally in Latin, 
ByGUIDO PANCIROLLUS: 


And now done into Engilifh, and illuftrated wich | } 
a new Commentary of choice Remarks, plea | | 
fant Relations, and ufeful Difcourfes, from] { 
SALMUTH’s large Annotations ; with feveral | | 

_ Additions throughout. - } 


in Cive Dolumes. 
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the Honourable Mr. Boyle, the Royal- Academy at Parit,| | 
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Authors PREFACE 
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=| MONG thofe excellent — 
a Ey Conferences held daily by Your 
RY tlighnefs, the Queftiow was 
<a put tome (as Lremember)con> 
LS ' cerning thofe Things which 
were in Ufe among the Ancients, but are 
. now difcontinued and in Difufe among ns 3 

and alfo concerning Modern Inventions, 

fince the Ruin and Decay of the Roman 
Empire. Now being very ambitious o 
 ferving Your Highnefs, it hath been my 
 conftant Endeavour to. prefent You with, 
. cL aE A oc fame 


The Author’s Prerace 


fomething, which might be grateful to You. © 
I have made a Colle#ion, 1. Of thofe 
Natural Productions, of which, being 
utterlyloft, we haveno Knowledge. 2. Of 
the Buildings of the Ancients, and of 
other Ufages and Cuftoms among them, 
which are now laid afide and quite exting. — 
3. Of fome Modern Arts and New In- 
ventions, recommended to the World in 
thefe laft Ages. 

That by Plutarch’s Example Your 
Highnefs may draw a Parallel, and make 
—@ Comparifon between the Latter and the 
Former, and confider with Yourfelf, whe- 
ther is the greater, our Gain or our Lofs; 
jolt as Merchants compute thew Receipts 
on one Page, and their Disburfements 
on the other, that by balancing their Ac- 
compts, they may know their Condition 
whether they gain or lofe. 

Thefe Alterations and changes we afcribe 
to Providence, which, as it hath appointed 
a Turn, or Viciffitude in all fublunary 
Things, that fome fhould die, and others 
be born ; fo hath it ordained, that fome 
certain Kinds of them, and alfo fome Arts, 
fhould make their Exit, and others fhould 


enter 


to the Duke of SAVOY. | 

enter on the Stace of the World; and a¥ 
this to infpire us (befides other Monttionsy 
with Meditations on the End of this 
prefenr Life, and with vigorous Brea- 
things after the Eternity of 2 Future. 

T have prefented Your Highnefs with 
a Catalogue, not of all (which was impof~ 
fible to do) but of Things moft remarkable, 
the greateft Part whereof I have obferved 
and fet down, As for thofe that concern 
Religion asd Laws, I have purpofely 
omitied them + they were fuperftitions, and 
thefe required a particular Volume. Here 
Your Highnefs way fee, not only the Ma- 
jefty and Grandeur, the Glory and Greate 
nefsof Rome, but of the whole Oniverfe ¢ 
And may be versd in thofe Secrets; the 
Kuowledge whereof will not (I prefume) 
be ungrateful to You. At Your vacant 
Hours, when releas'd from the Strefs of 
more important Concerns, I befeech Your 
Highuefs to vouchfafe an Eye upon this 
flender Piece, which I devote to Your 
Service, and which may relieve You, when 
fatigu’d with weighty Affairs, and re- 
frefh Your Wearinefs, under the Preflure 
ile A. 4, of 


The Author’s Prerace, &c. 
of that Government that lies upon Your 
Shoulders. Ve | 
May the Divine Providence for ever 
preferve you in perpetual Peace and prof- 
perous Glory. I devote myfelf wholly and 
entirely to Your. Highnefs, with all due 
and humble Reverence and Submiffion. 


mone Ce Guido Pancirollus. 
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PREFACE 


OF} THE 


TRANSLATOR. 


= §b Atthor of his Treatife 
g HS] was a Learned Italian, Pro- 
ai "nat fefflor of Civil-Law in the 
yep Univerfity of Padua; whese- 
in the Year 1887. S A L- 
| MUTH his Commentator 
heard him (ashe tells us) with much Plea- 
fure and Profit, and where he had the Ap- 
plaufe both of a numerous and an Intelli- 
gent Auditory. He is beyond the reach 
of Cenfure and Cavil, and not liable to the 
Attack of any Obje@ion. I fhall there- 
fore make no Apology for him, as if I re- 
canted and was afham’d of my, Choice ; 
for he hath no Blemifhes to abafh, but ra- 
ther Beauties to charm his Ingenuity and 
Parts rather merit an Encomium, than 
paint a Blufh. | 
7 His 


The PREFAC E. 
~ His Subjed is as noble, as himfelf is com- 
mendable, being enrich’d with Variety of | 
excellent Matter, moft copioufly pleafant ; 
fo that I amr fo far from excufing the Ver-_ 
fion, that i wifh Lhad a Polyglotinco which | 
I might render it ; ic being a Book worthy 
to be perus’d by all Nations, and juftly de- 
ferves the Univerfal Language. °Tis pity 
fuch a Volume fhould lie by, imprifon’d in a 
Library, lock’d up in Latin, as faft as in 
Chains ; forthisisa Loss far greaterthan 
any it makes mention of. A Work fo big 
with Diverfion, and fo exceeding Ufeful, 
is too good a Morfel for Moths and Worms ; 
and (if it can perifh) deferves a better 
Grave than Duft and Rubbifh, This is’ 
one Reafon why I taught it Engl, being 

not a little defirous to blazon its Worth, 
~ and to refcue it from the Ignominy of fo 
ignoble a Fate. 

When I faw it firft, I found it loaded with 
avery large Comment, fpread very thick 
upon it by a German Hand, a voluminous 
Paraphrafe not agreeing with the {quea- 
mifhnefs of an Oxford Stomach, made an 
ingenious Gentleman of that famous Uni- 
verfity exprefs in fome Company his nau- 
feating of it. The Nicety of his Palate 
put me upon the Experiment of Tafting, 
which when I had done, I did not fub- 
{cribe to his Opinion, viz. That there was 
no Relifh at all in his infpid Notes, as he 

was 
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was pleafed to rerm them, which I found 
to be very favoury, being cook’d with Va- 
riety of palatable Learning ; for S A Le 
MU TH, his Commentator, hath highly 
deferved of the Scholaftick World, and is 
to be admir’d for his Reading, and unwea- 
ried Induftry, in amafling together fuch 
choice Collections and curious Remarks, 
fome of which are very pertinent and pro-. 
per to the Subject before him. 

I have par’d off the Excrefcences of his 
luxuriant Style, and have pick’d out of his 
Notes the moft pat Illuftrations ; to which 
I have added fome Hiftories of my own, 
and fome Obfervations and Remarks, fuch 
as I have met with in my flender Reading, 
and which I thought agreeable to the Ar- 
gument in Hand. | “, 

I do not take this Colle@ion to be a per- 
fect Monopoly of all that Matter, which 
belongs to this Subje& ; there are (doubt- 
lefs) feveral Things that lie {catter'd in 
Pliny and Solinus, in Diofcorides and others, 
which are not to be found in this our Au- 
thor. There are alfo many. Ceremonies 
defunct and obfclete Superfticions relating 
to the Religion of the ancient Pagans, and 
feveral Sanctions of primitive Law-givers, 
which have efcap’d the Inventory of cu- 
rious PANCIROLLUS. 2 

And:-as for the modern Iffues of Art and 
Nature, they are fo numerous, that a bare 

Index 


> outin Nature ? which hath confefs’d ftrange 


Th PREFACE. 4 
Index of them would {well a Volume. Who | 
is able to reckon up the vaft Improvements | 
of Learning in this laft Age ? How many | 
Rarities hath that great Genius of Phylofo-.| 
phy, the Honourable Mr. BOYLE found’ 


Secrets, when tortur’d. on the Rack of in- 
cuifitive Experiments. | 

In every Science we find a Columbus, wha 
enriches hisProfeffion with frefh Difcoveries:, 
The Aftronomer boafts his Variety of Syf-. 
tems and new Appearances. And the Phy-) 
fician glories in the Circulation of the Bloods 
It would be tedious to inftance in the Lo- 
garithms of Arithmetick, and in the Sines: 
and Tangents of Geometry. In the Glaffes: 
of Opticks, and ina thoufand other Inven= 
tions of all Arts both Liberal and Mecha-. 
nical ; all which were Terra Incognita to} 
ignorant Antiquity. : , | 
- Myreference of the Readerto Mr. GLAN-. 
VILL's Plas Ultra, and to the Philofophical | 
Tranfattions, may excufe me from enlarging | 
ot fo copious a Subje&: They have haps 
pily anticipated all Thoughts and Dif. 
courfes that may be had concerning it: 
Wherefore, after an humble Recommenda- 
_ tion of this Copy to the candid Perufal of all! 
thofe who either have not, or do not under-! 
ftand the Original. I take leave to withdraw) 
from giving the Reader any farther Trouble., 
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CHAP. L 
Of Purple. 


ma F all thofe Things, which have 
eS now no Being, or Exiftence in 
Nature, that which is moft 
worthy our Notice, and in the 
_firft Place to be obferv’d, is 
. Purple; which is counted the 

ESTED chief, and is reckon'd (as it 
were) the om of all Colours (a) The. ho | 
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. of Princes, Magiftrates and Senators were wont 

to; bed yaad: WHT Bis Ss a ee: aed 
As for its Original, it proceeded (6) from a 
‘kind of Shell-Fith; i.e. from a white Vein it: 
carries in its Jaws; out of which, being cut, 
there flows this Juice or precious Gore, which 
Wooll and Purple-Silk, for the making of Gar- 
ments, were tinctur'd with. 

Lam inclin’d to believe,that this kind of Shell- 
Fifh-may be found even now a days, in regard 
no Species of Things are quite loft, though per- 
haps it would be ufelefs, becaufe no body 
~ knows how to take out that Vein. 

This Blood they boil’d with the Vein “it 
felf, firft open’d in a leaden Veflel, putting to: 
it a little Water of a moderate Heat, which was: 
convey’d to it through a Funnel from a Fire at. 
fome Diftance. From thence arofe that fhining, 
and middle Colour between red and black, like: 
that of a Clove-Gillyflower, which, I believe,, 
no other Colour doth more refemble. There: 
did appear alfo another kind of Colour, which 
they call’d a violet Colour... 

The Reafon of the Lofs of Purple, I prefume: 
is, becaufe the Turks, a barbarous People, are: 
~ Mafters of Syria, and all thofe Places where itt 
was wont to be found, | 
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(4) [The Robes of Princes, AMfagiftrates, Sena- 
_.  nators, were wont to be dy'd with it.J.~\ « 
Hence in Pliny, “Purple is oftenput- for‘ the: 
Chief Magiftrate; and thereforephen the Ro-- 
aman Government-was advanc’'d to.a Monarchy, 
their Princes, who were {til’d Emperors (becaufe 
the Name of King was odious to the Sn 
1 


Sea. I. Of Purple. 3 


did retain Purple for their Imperial Enfign. 
And. the Emperor Alexins Comnenus, when he 
had defign'd his eldeft Son Fob for the Empire, 
and gave him the Title of Emperor, he is faid 
by Nicetas, to have beftow’d upon him a Pair 
of Purple Shooes. That it was of fo great 
Efteem in former Times, as that none but Kings 
and their Favourites might wear the fame ;. 
appears from Dan. 5. 16. J thou cant read the 
writing, Scc. thou fbalt be cloathed with Purple : 
And trom. 1 AZaccab. 10. 20, 26. 
[From a kind of Shell-Fifh.] 4 
- Which Shell-Fith is call’din Latin, Parpara : 
whereof formerly great Store hath been found 
near the famous City of Zyre: The Inhabitants 
whereof found out that precious Liquor or 
Juice, fo fingularly ufeful to the dying of 
Cloaths, and therefore called Tyrizs Color. | 
Some Hiltories tell us they muft be take ~ 
alive, and that chiefly im the Spring Seafon, at 
which Time this. Juice is moft plentiful in 
them. And that when they are gather’d, they 
muit-be thrown togetheronan Heap ;. that fo by 
their continual Motion, they may vent out this 
rvichLiquor together with their Spirit; which done, 
in, fome near Place or other provided. for the 
clean keeping of it, it is taken up, and pre- 
ferv'd-for neceflary.Purpofes. This is. another 
way of, getting. this Liquor mentioned by Au- 
tors. 0), |: aI 93 i 
€b) [As for its Original; it proceeds froma kind 
tay Of Shell-Fifh.] me . 


The Invention of Purple.is afcribed to Herca- 
des, who walking along the: Shore with a. Dam- 
fel he lov'd, by chance his Boy had feiz’d. on 
one throwa yp. by the Sea, and fimear’d_ his 
‘mer't B 2 Lips 


ie 
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Lips with the Tinéture; which fhe admiring, 
refusd to be his, until he had brought her a 
Garment of that Colour, who not long after 
accomplifh’d it. 

Among feveral forts of Shell-Fifh, there is 
not only that which we call the Purple, to be 
found, but alfo another kind of Fith, which is 
called Aarex ; which though it differ from 
the former, yet it is taken (like that) in the 
Spring time, and fends forth by Attrition, a 
kind of clammy, vifcous Humour, which (Gf 
we believe Vitruvius) 18 calied Ofrum. He 
tells us that thote kind of Shell-Fith, after they. 
are caught, are cut and flafhd with certain iron 
Inftruments, out of whofe Wounds, this Pur- 
‘ple Matter, by pounding the Filh, doth flow 
and iffue, and is call’d Ofrum, Hence we read 
in Virgil, Lib, 1. Enid. 


Arte laborate veftes, offroque fuperbo. 
“ On Tyrian Carpets richly wrought they dine. . 


And Offo perfufe veffes , Garments tinétur’d! 
with this Liquor. And we find in Propertins,, 
Offrina Tunica. This kind of Sheil-Fith doth 
abound moft in Africe, in Tyre and Sidon; and) 
Tyrian Purple is commended for the beft. 

The Tongue of the Purple Fifh is about a 
Finger's Length, and is fo {harp and hard, that 
it can eafily pierce any fort of Shell-Fifh. - An 
‘from hence fprung the Proverb concerning Glut 
tons, who are faid to be (Purpura voraciores 
fore devouring than the Purple. ‘Their V. 
‘gacity. is the chief Caufe of their being taken ; 
for the Fifhermen knowing the Purple to be 
greedy of Shell-Fith, they caft — 
cet ‘ 
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them into the Sea, in Weels or Bonnets for 
that Purpofe, to which they faftena long Rope ; 
fo that the Purple feeing its defir'd Prey, and 
thrufting its Tongue betwixt the Rufhes of the 
eel, pierceth the Fifh, which confulting their 
‘Safety upon the fenfe of the Smart, do contract 
themfelves, and by clofing their Shells, hold it 
fo faft, that the Purple is caught; which being 
en{nard after this manner, through its own 
Greedinefs, is an Hieroglyphich of a Gormandi- 
aer punith’d for his Gluttony; of whom you 
may fee an elegant Emblem extant in Alciar : 
And the Slanderer is reprefented by the Picture 
of a Purple with its lolled-out Tongue, as Pierins 
notes in his 28th Book. | 
». The Tyrians, by taking away the Shells of 
the greater Purples, docome at that noble Juice, 
which-Jusks in a white Vein in the midf of 
their Jaws, But the leffer Fry they dath once 
again(t a Stone, and fo fuddeily (trike out their 
Purple Moifture; but if they do not kill at one 
Blow, in vain they firike a fecond Time; for 


the Blood, through the Pain, being diffus'd, 


and ftreaming through all Parts of the Body, 
will vanith and difappear. Hence Virgil tells us 
in the oth of his e4veids, that they breathe out 
their Purple Souls, who fall by the Anguith of 
a great Wound: In this Particular, copying 
Homer, who calls the Death of fuch, a Parple 
Death ; and e€lian informs us, that the Purple 
‘was dilpatchd at one Blow, that fo it might 
‘yielda better Tin@ure. ce 7 

As for the Colour of this Juice, which Pliny 
affirms. to be a duskith Roly, a‘clouded Flame 
(asit were) and Plato, a Rednets, correéted and 
qualified witha pale whites) It is from theFifh 
80. | B 3 call’d 


— 
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| ‘eall’d Purple And fois Conchylid en 
aS we may fee'an Vi ingil © wo] a 


go eee -- Tyriogue ‘ardebat murice Lents Oc, . ; 
_ © A Purple Scarf, with, Gold. embroider'd ocr, 
wf at els Dido's Gift) about his Watfte he wore. 


And Favenal prefents us with another In- 
{tance ---- Horum ego non fugiam Conchylia ? i.e. 
Shall T not ‘avoid their’ luxurious Robes -draak 
with Purple and Tyriaw Dye? *Hence‘Plantas 
‘mentions Conchyliata Tapetia, {0 call’d from that 

Colour, which is a Compound, and a ‘Mixtufe 
“of blue and ted, and refembles the azure of 
March Violets.. ©” 

This Purple Colour i is-call adi Latin, Ofrings, 
and Sarranus : Hence’ we! read in Propertius, of 
Ofrinus Torus, a Parple Beds and Virgin’ hits 
Georzicks * hath: this’ Bypretfic Ons --—: Surriano dor- 
miat Oftro, je. Let him tleep io Tyrian Purple. 
For Tyre was call’d Sarra, from @ certain Fifh 
calla Sar. And thus Sidonins Apollinaris: calls 
a Palm-embrorderd Garment drunk wich Sar- 
ran, i.e Tyrian® jaiices, when it had imbib’d 
only the Medios 2 of this Purple Morftare, | 


4 d 
pect to) SERN 2k Rated do reir Ng ea alin hod ne 


CHAP. 
Of Purple Tak : 


T Here was wont to be made of Purgle, a cer- 
tain kindiof Ink,” which was calF “d " Encan- 
fium (c). Tt was usd only: by: the Emperors, in 
fubfcribing their :Patents and. Letters, and: was 
prohibited all. others, under Pain of Treafon ; 
who, befides Confifeation of Goods, were capi- 
ie punifh’d, as off as they usdat. This is 
| con- 


ReGila. 2 Of Pugliks. 2 
confirm’d by Nicetas, who, in his. Firft Book of 
the Life of Adanuel, tells us, that.in the begin- 
ning of bis Empire, he wrote Letters to Conjtan- 
tinople, with the Blood of the Purple-Fifh, and. 
feal’d and fecur’d witha red and golden colour d 
Wax, and a filken String. And he tells us al- 
fo, That Sultan, a Perfian King, upbraided_ the 
Emperor of Conftantinople, with his empty Pro- 
mifes of noble Prefents (written in ruddy Cha- 
racters) whereas he beftow’d but mean and flen- 
der ones. From whence ‘tis evident, that the 
Emperor-was wont to ufe no other Ink: But in 
cafe the Emperor was in his Minority, then 
his Governour. was wont to write Letters 
with (d) a Green Colour, as the fame JVicetas 
affirms of Alesxius Protofebafas, who was Tutor 
or Guardian to Alexius Comnenus. : 
~ Jam inform’d thatyour Highnefs hath anEdi& 
of Aichael Paleologus, fubfcribed with this kind 
of Ink; and being ask’d not long fince what it 
was made of (which perhaps was not wholly. ~ 
this Encauffum) 1 an{wer'd that it was thus pre- 
pard: The Purple-fhell of the Purple was 
beat to Powder, to which was-added fomewhat 
of its Colour boil’d out of it, and alfo melted 
together with it; and then the liquid Matter 
being thickned into a Confiftence fit for wri- 
ting, twas called Encaujfum ; as ‘tis fo exprefsd 
ina certain Law, which I believe is the only 
Law in the World, which both teacheth the 
making this Encauflum, and gives it a Name. 
From, hence comes the Word Jnchiofro, which 
we corruptly call Jnk. (cc) And from hence was 
the Original of that Encau/fick Picture mentioned 
by Pliny, Lib. 35. Cap. 11. which was wont to 
be made of this Encaufum ; but I. know not 
. B 4 “*" whe- 
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whether any body elfe has given the fame In- 


terpretation. This kind of Ink, call’d Excanftum, 
MS ae with Purple, grown quite out of 
He. 


The COMMENTARY. 

(c) Tt is very well known that Princes were 
wont to fub{cribe their Letters and Edi&ts with 
their own Hands; fo that Leo the Emperor or- 
dained and decreed, that thofe only fhould be 
called Writs, which were fubfcribed by him- 
felf, and that with a peculiar kind of Ink made 
of the Purple reduc’d to Powder. He forbad 
all Infcriptions on facred Ediéts, but thofe of 
Purple, and tommanded them all to be fion'd 
with that Colour, which he made unlawful for 
any private Perfon to ufe From whence tis 
apparent, that all Imperial Writs were wont to 
be written in Vermilion and Purple Characters ; 
and that becaufe they could not be eafily coun- 
terfeited, and becaufe Princes muft do things 
after a more pompous Manner than inferiour 
Perfons. 7 ge 2 
-  Befides thefe Examples’ mentioned by Panci- 
rollus, Conflantinus Manaffes gives in his Annals 
other Initances of Emperors of Con/fantinople, 
who fubferibed their Names in Yermilion in any 
Papers that were prefented to them, and after- 
wards did authenticate and confirm the writing 
in Purple CharaGters. And another Author af- 
firms, that he jaw a certain Patent written with 
‘this Purple Encanfum, which at feveral Pofi- 
tions would reprefent the Appearance of va- 
rious Colours, as of red, black, go!den, and 
‘the like, according as the Inftrament was mov'd | 
‘and ‘tarn’d, And we read that Paleologus, 
‘ i Mm 


SeQ.1. Of Purple Ink, = “9 
Emperor of Con/fantinople, left at Rome-an Obdlir 
ation or Bond, written with the Blood or 
ice of the Purple, | | 
(cc) [From this Encauftum, the Pifture fo call’d, 
_-_ mentioned:in Pliny, receiv’d its Name. | 
 Pamphilus, Apelles his Mafter, is faid_to have 
been the firft that tauglit the Art of making 
“this Pi@ure, which was firft made in Wax Ta- 
“Dles, or Ivory made hollow, or engraven. Af- 
‘terwards it was coverd with Hair or Briftles, 
fpread upon the Tables, and then burnt with the 
Coals of Galls (and then with clean Linen, fo 
‘that it had a Glofs, and weuld fhine like Mar- 
ble) which Picture, drawn on Ships, will ne- 
ver be deiaced by the Injuries either of Sun or 
Wind. Hence he is called Encauffes, who 1s 
drawn in burnt Colours, AZartial hath an Epi- 
gram to this Purpofe. : 


-« Encauftes Phaeton tabula tibi pittus in hac eff. 
» » Quid tibivis? Dipyron gui Phaetonta facis. 


As if he fhould have faid, The Painters did 
42) in burning Phaeton, who was burnt before. 
(d) [Green-Charatters. | 

~ Nicetas, in his feventh Book of the Life of 
Alexius Comnenus, tells us, that Alexins Scbajfo- 
erator, the Son of Manuel, defiring the Empire, - 
had obtained an Edict containing thofe Things, 
which the Emperor (viz. Comnenus) had {ubf{cri- 
“bed to with his own Hand, and that they could 
‘not be-ratify’d and confirm’d, before Alexins 
<Comnenus had teen them, and tubfcribed in, Green 
“Colour thefe Words [Rata funt.'] , 


proliod 1) abet Lamy, CHAP. 
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i Katha alka ie noon 
Of Oblidian Stoptt ot Fete 


(e) (Bidian Stones are black, but very fhining.. 
 Looking-Glaffes are wont to be made of 
them. They are found on the Coafts of Arabia: 
Felix. There are now none to be had, whatever: 
the Ea/-Indian Merchants boaft of their finding, 
them. Pliny tells us, that many of thefe Ob-: 
‘fidians are wont to’ be inferted like Precious-. 
‘Stones into Rings, and that in one of them was; 
cut the intire Image of -4ugufas, who being, 
much delighted and taken with thefe Stones, 


caus’d four Elephants to be made of them. 


The COMMENTARY. 


(e) Thefe Stones have their Name from one 
Objidins, who ‘firft found them in e&rhiopia. 

hey are very black, and fometimes tran{parent, 
but they Iook a little dull, and reprefent only. 
the Shadow for the Pi@ure. There is ‘a Sort. 
of Glafs alfo of the fame Colour call’d Obf- 
dian, from thefe Stones, of which you smay 
fee. more in Pliny, in the 26th Chapter, of 
his 36th Book ; from whence it appears, that 
there is a fort of natural Obfdian Glafs,’ which 
1s rather. to. be rank’d among Stones, than 
Metals ; for “tis as paffive as the former, endur- 
Ing the graving Tool, and receiving Images, and is 
diaphanous or pellucid, tran{mitting (like Glafs) 
_ all Forms and Shapes. “Tis generated in e4- 
_ Shiopia, of which the Sepulchres of the No-=. 
bility are ufually made after this Manner ; They 
take a great Piece of it, and make it hollow ; 

2 an 


-and-in’ that Cavity: include the Corps, where 
tis not only preferv’d, but Cas if entombd in 


Glafs) may be apparently feen, neither doth-it 
fend forth any ungtateful Scent. s bain 


4 


_~OF Asbettine, or Onquenchable- Plax. — 


Ly HER-E . was-anciently.a certain kind’of 
_*, Flaxen Subftance, which the: Greeks called 
Cf). Asbeftin, ic e.-inextinguifhable ; ‘arid’: the 
 Latines, Linum vivem, live Flax... Whole Webs 
and Coats are wont to be made of it, which 
were fo far from being confum‘d by Fire, that 
being refin’d from their Drofs, they were cleans d 
and purifyd into a greater Luftre, than: if 
_ they had been wath’d with Water.--The Corps of 
Kings were ufually burnt in thofe Kind of , 
Coats, left their Royal. Afhes fhould be pro- — 
phanely blended with common Dult.. Pliny 
tells us, that this kind of Flax, the beft that is 
to be found.in the whole World, is hard to: 
come by, and not eafily weavd, by reafon ef 
its fhortnefs: But when ‘once-it-is found, it 
equals the Value of the moft precious Jewels, 
°Tis reported; That Vero had a Napkin: or 
Towel-made of it. “Tis no where to bechadk 
now. e | 
tC Oe) AL ALE IV'l A kd, 
_ ) That this unquenchable Flax; or Cloth 
~ made of it, -will not be confum’d, but cleanfed 
by Fire, . Pliny proves at large in the Firft Chap- 
ter of his Nineteenth Book, 


Aereeable 
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Agreeable whereunto is that which Strabo 
relates of Linum Creticum, which he tells us, 
is a Stone; which being ground to Powder, and 
ifted and rid of its terrene Matter, its remanent 
Atringy Subftance may be fo comb’d and teaz'd, 
as to be weav'd intoa Web, which being thrown 
into the Flames, will not be confum’d, but be 
only cleans'd from its Dregs and Corruption. 
Podocattarus , a Cyprian Knight, who publith’d 
the Hiftory of that Ifle in the Year 1566. fhew'd 
fome Cyprian Flax, which he had at V enice, 
which being caft into the Fire, he recciv’d 
again, only refin’d by the Flames, ‘being altoge- 
ther invulnerable, even in the midf of the 
Embraces of that devouring Element. But this 
is the greateft Wonder of all, that thefe kind of 
Contextures are not made of Vegetables, but of 
“phe Stone Amiantus, generated in the Ifle of . 
Cypras ; which being ‘beaten to Powder, and re- 
fin‘d ‘from its: grofs and earthy Matter, its 
ahreaddy Subftance may be weavy'd into a 
Web, which caft intothe Fire, is not confumed, 
but (Salamander like) remains inviolable in the 
‘midft of Fire. 
- The Emperor Confantine order d an incombu- 
ftble Sort of Linen to be made of this Stone, 
that might always burn in ‘his Lamps, which 
awere'in his Baths at Rome. And Ludovicus Vives 
(in his Scholia on St. Aufin de civitate Dei) tells 
us, That he faw feveral Lamps at Paris , 
which would never be confum’d. And at a 
Feaftiat Lovain, there was Napkin thrown in- 
to Fire, ‘which ‘was reftor'd to the Owner, 
‘eleanér and brighter, ‘than if it had been ‘rins‘d 
yn Water, or lather’d witha Wath-ball, 


At 


Se. 1. = Of Silken Flax. 13 

At Heidelberg in the Prince Palatine’s Clofet, 
a late Traveller tells us, That he faw a Purfe 
made of Alumen Plumofum, cait into a Pan of 
burning Coals, till it was throughly ignite; 
and when taken ont and cool, he could not per 
ceive that it had received any Harm by the 
Fire. Not much unlike thts 1s that Stone, ge- 
nerated at Cary/fum (one of the Cyclades) which 
the Inhabitants do comb, {pin, and weave, and 
of which they make Towels and Napkins, 
which, when they are foul, they cleanfe and 
wath them (as it were) with Fire. 


a a a 8 Aa a nn ee mma 


CHAP. V. 
Of Silken Flax calld Byflus. 


ipe. Rrssus was a fine fort of Flag, 
! ““ which grew in Greece, of which choice 
Garments were wont to be made ; it was of fo 
great a Value, that the thid Part of a Dram 
was exchang’d for four Denarii, i.e. for half a 
Crown of our Englifh Money : But it’s utterly 
unknown at this Day, and fo is a certain kind 
of Linen call'd (ff) Carbafus, which is. u- 
fually brought out of the “ndies, as may be 
gathered from AZartianas the Lawyer, and from 
the Sixth Book of Virgil’se£ncids, | 

eo merees Cui tenis glauco velabat amittn 

Carbafus ------ 
“* An Azure Robe was over his Body fpread. 

-§° The COMMENTARY. 

Cf) Next ‘to inextinguifhible, in worth and 
elteem, 1s ‘that precious ‘kind’of Flax call’d By/- 
fie, ‘which was wont to grow about Elis in 

Achaia 


| 
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Achaia, and was agrecable to the Delicacy: and. 
. Finenefs of the fofter Sex. Pp . 
Thdorus.afhrms it to be very white and foft, 
and fome think it to be that delicate Down, 
and woolly, Subfance, which ficks to a certain 
ind of Shell-fith call’d Pina, and. is of a dirty 
Colour, whence are made a fort of Garments 
call'd By/fine, of that moft curious and delicate 
Wooll, which is. of a clayith Colour inclining 
to black, but as bright as Gold. 
__ Pliny mentions another Sort of Linous Sub- 
‘ftance, which he calls in the Firtt Chapter of his 
Nineteenth Book, av, Wood; and Ulpian 
seus, ¢ e. becaufe it grows on the Apple of 
a certain Arabian Shrub, and iskemb’d and teaz’d 
by the Inhabitants like Wooll. This Shrub 
bears Pruit like a AZalacotoon, and is {0 call’d by 
fome. The Linen made of this Matter, is very 
érroncoufly and falfly call’d Silken, whereas ac- | 
‘cording to Pliny and Perotus, it fhould rather be 
‘eall’d Cotton. Ae | 
~ There is no kind of Flax more white and 
foft ; and therefore Pliny tells us, That Gar- 
ments made of them were very acceptable to the 
egyptian Prielts, which Beroaldus underftands, 
not only of their common'and ordinary Cloaths, 
buc of their facred Habiliments in their holy | 
Miniftrations ; and tells us withal, that Orpheus 
and Pythagoras, and the Difcipline of the e#zyp- 
tians, held woollen Veftments to be unfeemly 
and profane in Divine Matters, becaufe Wooll 
is the Produdt of an Animals but linen Habili- 
ments. they thought Pure and;Sacred, : becaufe 
Flax ig the Fruit of the Earth, all whofe Of- 
Spring is reputed. clean ; and thexcfore, the 
Pricfts - 
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Priefts of J/s being clad in Linen, are {tyl’d Li- 
nigeri commonly by the Poets. So fings Ovid. , 
Nanc Dea linigeré colitur celeberrima turba, Ov. 
Linigeri fugiunt calvi, fiffratague tarba. Mart: 
Cui gregelinigero vircumdatus O grege calvo. Juv. 


v ie=¢Attended by his Choinim white, 
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“fore are they call'd Carbafa. 


‘The Bald:pate Tribe runs madding thro” the 
“Street. ; Te eyeias: 

(ff ) [A certain kind of Flax calPd Carbafus.} 

Pliny tells _us, That tis, very thin and fine ; 


and Pasfasias, that ‘tis incombuftible. , Hence 


Garments and Linen’ made ‘of this Subftance, 


“are call'd Carbafea and Carbafna’; and becaute 


this Latter is of‘a_ wonderful. Tenuity movd 


“with the Jealt puff of Wind,. it was. eafily 


crowded into. very {mall Folds, which Jaro 
in his Eleventh Book.calls Carbafeos, 
---- Croceam. chlamydemque fraufque crepantes, 
Carbafeos fulvo in nodum collegerat auro, 
Pittus acu tunicas, C barbara tegmina crurum, 
Goldiweav'd with Linen on his Thighs he wore, 
With Flowers of Needle-work diftinguith'd ore, 


. With golden Buckles bound and .gather'd up 
32) o before: © 9 nt beet i hue 


"Becaufe the Sails of Ships were made of this 


Stuff firft found in Spain. (as Pliny relates)’ there- 
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‘its _ ‘Of Specular Stones. | 


‘€2) I stacy Stones were a fhining mndapt 
7" O Subltance;: and Caccording to Bafi.) 


. tranf- 
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tranfparent like the Air. the Ancients made 
Windows of them, as we do of Glafs.- Pliny 
mentions them in his 36th Book, and 22d Chap- 
ter, and fo do Civilians. ie 

Nero built the Temple of Fortune with thefe 
Stones,wherein whofoever was (hut, might eafily 
be feen without, and (as Pliny writes) the Gates 
being fhut, the Light feem’d included within, 
rather than tranimitted from without, Thefe 
Speculars are now no where to be found. — 

{ had. a Chryftal prefented me, not unlike 
thefe Stones, but two Fingers thick, fo tranf- 
parent that you would think you faw nothing 
but the Air. It had a Water-Snake within 
it, gaping as 1f about to devour a young Lamb, 
which oppos'd it with a Crofs. "Twas very 
exactly done. I had it from AZartin Gerfiman 
afterward Bifhop of Breflaw. | 


Th COMMENTARY. 


(2) Pliny Cin the 22d Chapter of his 
6th Book ) tells us (according to fome) that a 
specular Stone is a certain kind of Juice, or 
Humour of the Earth congeal’d hke Chryftal, 
and hardened into a Stone, and is pellucid hke 
Glafs, and may be eafily cleft. It is of a moft 
traniparent Purity, if it be genuine and fincere ; 
and if no Way fullied, and without a Flaw, it 
nearly refembles the Air in Lucidity. 

From this they were call’d Specalars, letting 
in the Sun and Light into Houtes, as Glafs and 
Paper do now. among us. they were fo call’d, 
becaufe they were made of this Stone, and 
det in the Windows); but that infuch a Man- 
ner, that they might be remey'd at Pleafire. 


They 
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They were put to feverat Ufes ; fome- 
times Part of the Houfe, and fometimes their 
Walks in the Garden were covered with them, 
and all for the Advancement of Luxury and 
Pleafure. ---- Such perhaps was that_ Specular 
Chamber of Horace, wherein his Curtezans 
were fo difpofed, that where ever he look’d, 
ve very AG of Generation was reprefented to 
‘him, sae 
~~ Pliny tells usin his Epiftles, that the Parlours 
where they fuppd, were excellent Harbours 
againft Storms, and Tempefts, in regard they 
were fo fortify'd with thele Speculars againft all 
Violence and Injuries of the Weather, if you 
will believe the Diftick of witty Martial, 


Hibernis objefta notis specs eri puros 
Admitttunt foles, 7 fine fole dies. 


¥t will not be impertinent to mention here,the 
Lapis Phofphorus, or the Bononian Stone, which 
if expoied a while to the illuminated Air, will 
imbibe the Light, fo that withdrawn into a dark 
Room, and there look’d upon, it will appear 
like a Burning Coal, but in a thort. Time gra- 
dually Joieth its thining, till again exposd to 
the Light. The Chymilt who fhew’d it_my 
Friend at Bologne, told-him it acquir’d this Qua- 
lity by being calcin’d in a {mall Furnace, laying 
the Pieces of Stone tipon an lron- Grate over a 
Fire of Wood: But there is fomething more of 
 Myftery in it; for he try da it, and it would 

- not fhine. x te 


CHAP. 
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CHAP! VIL» 
Of Murrbine. - 


Ch) LAr bins was a kind of white Sub- 

“~~ tance, fpeckled with Purple Spots. 
It was found in the Earth, and was fuppofed to 
be a Juice or Humour condens‘d there by Heat. 
It was not diaphanous, but was clear and bright, 
odoriferous and fragrant, of which Veffels were 
made very convenient to eat and todrink in, 
Tt was very muchefteem’d for the variety of Co- 
Jours wherewith ’twas adorned , as White, 
and Cinnamon, and Violet, and the like. 

Pompey the Great, after his Triumph over 
Afia and Pontus, brought Cups: from thence, 
and a Pair of Tables made of two Gems, three 
Foot broad and four Foot long, which would 
open and fhut, and alfo Dice and Men of the 
fame precious Materials, Soe 

But now a-days, neither is this thing call’d 
Adyrrhinum, nor thofe remarkable Jewels to be 
found any where ; (4) nor any Pearls like Cleo- 
patra's which could not be match’d by any in the 
World, She valued them at 20000 Sefer tia, 
which amount to 500000 Crowns. 


The COMMENTARY. 

(4). Adurrhine, Veflels had their Name from’ 
the Gem.call’d’ Adurrha, which ‘Pliny. in the 
2d Chapter of his 37th Book, afhirms to be 
an Humour condensd by Heat in the Earth, 
which was fhining, but faintly, and had rather 
a Brightnefs, than a Splendor. ‘Twas the Va- 
riety of its Colours that made it fo valuable, _ 

its 
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its Spots moving themfdlves into. a Purple, 
‘White, anda Third Colour, the Refule of them 
_both. 3 : : . 


-1,-Weflels. made-of it sare call’d by- Propertins, 
Murrhea,---- Marr heague in Parthis Pocala cotta 
focis, in which Verte he feems to think then 
Earthen, becaufe he faith, they were harden 
or bak’d. in Parthian, Chimnies ;~ from which 
Pliny differs, who haldsit;to be an Humour con- 
-dens'd by Heat, and a Stone Cas it were:) 
wrought and carv'd into Veflels, which Papi- 
nis {uoply calls Murrbas; and fo doth Martial 
in his 4th Book, : . 


Si calidum potas, ardenti Murrha Falerno 
Convenit, & melior fit Japor ille mero. 
‘In which Diftich the Poet facetioufly tells us, 
‘by way of Jeft, that the Wine may grow 
warm, from the Colour of the Murrhine Cup, 
becaufe its Spots are (as it were) enflam’d and 
kindled by the Purple Hue ; he promifeth from 
thence, alfo a better Tafte, in regard the Odour 
in AdZurrhine was a commendable Smell. a 
_... But this Difference may be eafily reconcil’d, if 
wefay with: Scaliger, that the Word [ Murrba} 
“was anciently ufed for a Gem; and doubt- 
lefs the firft. Part of that Verficle, ---- Er gemma 
 bibat so farrano dormiat offro, is to be undex- 
.. flood of this AMyrrha we are {peaking of... 
sn Gi) [ Nor any Pearls like Cleopatra's, ] 
Cleopatra told, Adark Antony, that fhe had 
pent at one Supper an hundred Seferces, ; 
which he thinking impofible, fhe made next 
Day, ( Wagers being Jaid ) a moft fumptuous 
Entertainment; which. when he. derided, and 
“requird an Account of the Coft,and. Charge, 
e 
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‘She made anfwer, that that was but the alias, 
or a Trifle by the By, and told him withal, 
that fhe would {pend and confume as much as 
the had promifed, and therefore immediately 
commanded the fecond Courfe to be brought in. | 
And when the Servitors by her Order, had fet 
before her but one Sawcer of V inegar, Mark 
Anthony obferving, and looking what the would 
do, fhe took a Pearl from her Ear, and plune’d 
it into the Veflel, which being prefently melted 
(for Vinegar will diflolve with its Acrimony 
Margarites and Jewels) the drinks up at a 
Draught; the laid hold on another, intending 
to take it off, as the had done the Former; But 
Lusins Plancus. (Umpire of the Wager) would 
not juffer her. The Pear! that was left, was 
cut in two, and was hung at the Ears of Venus 
tn the Pantheon at Rome, — . 


CHAP. VIIL 
-* OF Aurichaleum. 


(h) A Urichaleum was a fort of Brafs referm- 
bling Gold, and of which were made 
thofe fort of carv’d Works, which the An- 
cients fuppofed- to be of Corinthian Brafs, but 
fallly ; for Corinthian was a Mixture of Brafs, 
and Gold; ‘but thele Toreanara being imelted, 
had nothing of Gold or Silver in. them; and 
therefore | believe they were made of Aurichal- 
cnn. rea 
Pliny tells us, in the 2d Chapter of his — 
4 Book, that this kind of Metal hath not 
cn in Being fora long Time, ‘by reafon of the 
Barrennefs of the feeble Earth, “But ‘tis clei 
sie and 


Sect. i. Of latent a 


and manifeft that 1/artianus the Lawyer ( who 
flourifht in the Time ot Alexander Severus the 
Emperor in the Year 225 ) made mention of ir, 
as it it had been to be found ia his Days. 

That Latton or Aarichalcam now 10 Ule, is 
mot right <Aurichalcam , but. Brats, which 
{prinkied with tome Powders, doth ufurp its 
Splendour ; as we fhall obierve hereafter, 


Th COMMENTARY. 


(Ck) That which the Greeks call "Opeizcaxos, 
many in Latin call durichaleam, which is a 
a mungrel Word derived from both thofe Lan- 
guages, f{uppofing it to be a compound of 
Gold and ‘Brafs. That there may be fuch a 
Thing even Scaliger himielf denies not, but he 
faith, ‘tis not this “Opeizzauy of which we 
{peak. : 3 BA 

Some therefore think that the Word ma 
better have its Originat from “Oggs, shiek 
fignifies a Adountain, and pans, which figni- 
fies Brafs; fo that it is a kind of mountainous 
Metal, dug out of Hills, and mot a Mixiure of 
Gold and Brafs, but only meer Brafs, which 
had the Colour of Gold, and did fomewhat re- 
femble it.- ged Ming ipat ; 

‘Twas of fo great Value among the Ancients, 
that though it was no: where to be had, yet (as 


fit were in being) it was accounted more pre- 


cious than Gold. .2 ro 
Pliny tells-us in the third and fixth. Chapters 


of chis: 23d Book, iow ‘to: gild or adulterate 


Brafs, fo as to mak: it look like Gold, which 
was done after this manner, They made the 


'Brafs red'hot, ‘and then quench’d it in Vinegar 
and dllam; afverward, they {pread it with thin | 


Paes 


Leafs 
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Eeaf-Gold, which the prepar’d Brafs receives in’ 
fuch manner, that they moft clofely‘unite and. 
{tick together: And laftly, if the Brafs'chance 
to look pale, under the Leaf-Gold, they fmeard. 
it over with the Yelk of an Ege, which takes 

away the Colour of the Brafs. : my 


Lk: Po UX 
Of Cinnamon. 


(@) Alen informs us in his Firft Book of Auti- 
\ dotes, that Cinnamon is very rarely to be 
found, unlefs in the Cabinets of Princes. Pliny 
tells us, that a Pound of it was worth a thou- 
fand Denarii, and alfo that its Price was 
inhancd, after the burning of the Woods of 
Arabia and India. | 
But that Cafia, which the. Latins call Lig- 
nea, woody, is liken’d to the worft Cinnamon, ~ 
and is call’d by the Italians, Canela. 
Webhave no Knowledge of true Cinnamon, 
nor yet of the Xylo-Ginnamon, which is only. the 
~ Wood,of the Tree, but the Cinnamon is the out- 
ward Bark of: it. | edo t00l0S sth be 


Th COMMENTARY. 


-» () Pliny, in the roth Chapter of his 12th 
Book, hath a large Defcription of Ganamon; 
which Solinus having abridg’d, tells ‘us, ‘That it 
isa fhort, low Shrub, not above 2 Ells. high ; 
and that the flenderer 1t is, it is the more efteem’d, 
and that the more thick and bulky is of a lefs 
Account. | . ob. 279 
Monfieur Thevenot fays, that the Tree (from 
which they have this Bark) is ftrait, and ied | 
or 1XC 
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like to the Olive-Tree; that it bears a whire 
Flower of an excellent Scent, and the Fruit of 
it is round ; that they take off the Barkin the 
Summertime, and that when they cut it, the 
Smell is fo ftrong, that the Soldiers (who are 
to guard the fame) fall almoft fick upon it. 
Linfchoten tells us, that the Cinnamon-Trees 
{pring up of themfelves, without planting ‘in 
the open Fields, like Bu/bes; that the Tree from 
whence the Bark is taken, they let ftand, and 
within three Years after, it hath another Bark, 
as it had before. | | 
Solomon mentions it 1n the 17th Verfe of the 
7th Chap. of his Proverbs ; Ihave perfumed my 
Bed with Myrrh, Aloes and Cinnamon. Martia- 
nus the Lawyer obferves out of Pliny and Diof- 
corides, that the prime Virtue of this Shrub is in 
its Bark or Rind. There is an Ointment made 
of it, call’d Cinaminum, which of all Un- 
guents is the moft'craffe and thickeft, 
_ A Modern Traveller (Mr. Ovington) in his _ 
Voyage to Surat, tells us, that. Costa is the 
chief Place for Cinnamon, and that ’tis cut off 
from a Tree cloath’d with three Barks, two 
whereof are ftrip‘d off,'which are the Cinnamon; 
the third and moft inward, which inclofeth the 
Body of the Tree, is never touch’d, becaufe an 
Incifion in it kills the Tree. After three Years 
time, the extreme Barks are renew’d, and cover 
the Body of the Tree again, and are fit to be 
pulld off... | : , 
_ As for the Place of its Growth, it formerly 
flourifh’d in fuch great Plenty in Ethiopia, that 
we find the Soathern Part of it was call’d by 
Ptolemy the Geographer, Regio Cinnamomifera , 
from the Great Quantity of that Spice; gabe 
ome 33 then 
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then grew there; though now there is not a 
Tree of 1t to be found in all this Country, as 
the Portuguefe, who have narrowly look’d for it, 
do affirm. Ic comes now from the Ifland of 
Ceylon, which produceth the beft. 

(Very rarely to be found, unlefs in the Cabinets of 

Princes. | 

Cinnamon was fo fcarce in Galen’s Time, that 
he fays (Lib. 1. de Antid.) no Man had any bur 
the Emperor. But Sealiger is of Opinion, that 
the Cinnamon, which we now ufe, is very dit- 


ferent from what was in Galen's Days. 


But that Caffia, which the Latins call Lignea, @c.] 
There isa great Dilpute concerning the Diffe- 
rence between Caffia Lignea and Cinnamon. 
Some fay they are both one, differing only in 
Names; others, that they are the fame, but: 
differ only in Place; others, that they come 
both off the fame Tree, and fo call the oui ward 
‘ thickeft Bark, Caffia Lignea, the inward thin 
Bark, the Gianamon: Others tay, that they come 
off different Trees, that are very like; fo that 
the Caffia may be made a Cinnamon-Tree by 
Tran{plantation. But doubtlefs, the Shop Cine 
namon, or Canella, is the true Cafhia of the An- 
cients; and if we muft diltinguifh, you may, 
call the thicker Bark, Ca/fia, and the thinn 


Cinnamon, : 


ite CHAP. X | 
Of the Indian Leaf, call’d Folium Bar- 
baricum, and of other Perfumes. 


A Mots many Kinds of choice and precious 
A. “Spices, brought from the Indies to Alex- 
ee andria, 
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andria, Mlartianus the Lawyer makes mention | 
of this Leaf. It was a certain Perfume, froma 
very {weet Root (calFd Bacchar) and a Com- 
pound alfo of Spikenard, Adyrrh, Balfam and 
Cons (call'd Herba Maria) and other Vegeta- 
bles; of which, fee Plizy, in the 6th Chap. of 
his 21{t Book, where are mentioned many 
other Odours; which becaufe they have now no 
being in Nature, 1 therefore omit them, and 
for brevities fake fhiall pafs them by. I have 
named only this, becaufe the chiefeft and moft 
eminent of all; which being brought from the 
Indies, 1s therefore called Barbaricum, Barbarous, 


The COMMENTARY. 


Martianus the Civilian, makes mention of 
this Indian Leaf, in his Book De Pablicanis G 
Vettigalibus. ; ae | 


CHAP. XI. | 
Of Amomum, Coftus, Malobathrum, 
Caflia odorata, the Indian Perfume 
and Lafer. es ae 


(m) THE Herbs Amomum and Coffus, were 
moft fragrant and noble Plants, of which. 
formerly were made moft precious Perfumes of 
very great Value. They are not to be-had now 
a days; but Perfumers and Apothecaries ufe 
others in their ftead, viz. Pfendocoftus, i.e. Falfe 
and counterfeit. Of thefe two Plants, were 
made a Perfume call’d Coftamomum, which was 
brought glfo from the Eaf-Judics, AdLartianus 

C men= 


[ 
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mentions it asa moft precious Thing; but this 
alla quite isin. 2. : 
- And fo is. alfo the Herb (2) Atalobathrum, 
‘and fragrant Ca/fiaz, which fome fuppofe to be 
Spikenard. Thete Plants were exceeding fra- 
grant, out of which was {queezd a moft {weet 
Oil, | : 

_  Martianus alfo in the afore-cited Place, {peaks 
‘of Malobathrum, to which he adds the Indian 
Perfume; which was a moft odoriferous Froth, 
affuing from Indian Canes. | 

~ He mentions alfo Zafer, which was a fweet 
TJuice or Gum, proceeding from a Plant call’d 
Laferpitium, of which Pliny difcourfeth in the 
.3d Chap. of his roth Book. — 


Th COMMENTARY. © 

(m) Martianus makes mention of all thefe 
Herbs, whofe Natures, Virtues and Properties, 
"tis worth our while to underftand from Pliny 
and Diofcorides. 

However, in the Zaterim, we may obferve 
thus much of Perfumes in general, that the An- 
cients, who were nicely {tudious of Neatnefs 
in Attire, and Curiofity of Drefs, were wont to 
bathe their Heads in fragrant Ointments, made 
of boil’d Perfumes, as Pomponizs tells us. Hence 
“Lucretius calls them, : 


w----- Aficctos in corpore Odores, 
. Concotiofque ------ ys By 
_ *© Behold {weet Odours mix’d 7th Body dwell, 
© And vee Perfumes breathe forth a fragrant 
Smell. | 


-~ They were wont to be fodden in leaden Vet- 
‘fels in the Shade, -as Pliny informs, in ng 
ADA 2 
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ad Chap. of his 13th Book ; and we read in Se- 
necas goth Epittle of the Shops of thofe that 
boild Odours. To which is pertinent that of 
Hor ace. : ‘: ts 


~ Quis malta gracilis te Paer in'vofay (44 

« Perfufus liguides urger Odoribis < * 
& What flender Youth in Rofe-buds, all Perfume, 
“ Invites thee to his eager Arms to come ? | 


Some underftand thefe Odours of certain 
Ointments, that are great Provocatives, and take 
away that filthy Haut-goa?, which flreams from 
the Body, wherewith not only Limbs of Strum- 
pets, but their Beds alfo were wont to be {mear’d, 
according tothat of Carullws. eda 


| teense Cubile clamat 
Sertis, @® Tyrio fragrans odore. 
“ The Bed is crown'd with Garlands fweet, 
_ © And Tyrian Odours in the Noltrils meet. 


Hence thofe Phrafes are frequent in the Poets, 
to bathe, anoint, perfume, and wa/h the Head and 
Body in liquid and flowing Ointments. (7). 
Horace, in the 7th Ode of his 2d Book, exprefly 
mentions this Indian Leaf. | 


waree- Coronatus nitentes 

Malabathro Tyrio Capillos 

“ My Head with Garlands crown'd | 
“Of Indian Leaf ------ | 


- They were Ayld dry Ointments by Pliny, 
which were made of drying Perfumes, and were 
call'd Diapafmata, which wasa great Enemy to — 
that fetid Smell, breath’d from the Pores. of a 
“nafty Body. Hence they uel wont to apply it 


er hy 
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to the Groin, Armpits, and other Parts of thofe 
Goatifh Perfons that {mell fo rank. 

The manner of ufing Unguents, was brought 
from Greece to Rome, whofe Luxury was.{fo ex-. 
travagant in a fhort time, that a nipoya, ie. An 
Ointment made of Wax was diffolved in Oil, 
and which fuppled their Athlete, was fold at 
the Price of 800 Sefferces, which is above fix 
Pounds ofour Money. | | 

As to fmell fweet is the Property of a foft 
and delicate Man, fo to /fink like a Goat, is the 
Trick of a nafty and filthy Beaft; fuch a one as 
Maevins was, whofe Ranknefs is recorded by 
Florace. | 

-----= Gravis hirfatis cubat Hircus in alv. 

«© A Rammith Stench his Arm-pits do exhale. 


— Ofthe Author, Caufes, Goodnefs, @c. and 
alfo. of the Manner of making Ointments, you 
may read in Arheneus, in the 14th Chap. of his 


3d Book. | 
-~ Befides thefe Dry ones, they had (doubtlefs) 
their iquid Ointments too, which they mingled 
both with their Wine and Viands; wherewith 
they did not only moiften their Pates, but their 
Whiffles too; fo that they drank, and tippled 
them with the greateft Luxury. ae 
Pliny is of Opinion, tht OINTMENTS 
avere ufed long before the Battel of TROY ; for 
Facob {ent fome to his Son Fofeph in Egypt: And 
Maofes, who was 350 Years before the Siege of 
that City, makes mention of Ointments about 
the Sanctification of the Tabernacle, and the 
Priefts of the Old Temple. Pliny and Solinus 
report, that Alexazder, when he conquer'd 
Darins’s Army, found among other Jewels and 
| | Spoils, 
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Spoils, and other valuable Things, a Casket of 
Unguents, which he highly elteeamd. But He- 
rodotus affirms, that they were frequently usd 
before Darins’s Time ; for Cambyfes fent kmbaf- 
{fadors to eihiopas, King of the Adacrobians, . 
with great Prefents, one wherof was aBox of 
-Ointments. | : 
It is not certain when they were firft ufed 
in Rome; but we find in Pliny (Anno 565. U- 
Cond.) Antiochus being Senqeia. Pub. Licinins 
Craffus, and Fulias Cafar, then Cenfors, com- 
manded that no foreign of ftrange Infection ef 
Ointments fhould be fold in the City. 


CHAP. XI. 
Of Myrrh, Stace, Bdellium and Bal- 
famum. 
(0) Mf Yrbh, is a Dtop or Tear, diftill’d from 

LVL 4 Tree in Arabia Felix, fo call’d,, be- 
caufe productive of every thing that i$ odori- 
ferous. | hig 38 

(p) State is extrafted from Myrrh, which 
yields a more precious kind of Liquor. 

(7) Bdellium, alfois a Tear, dropping from a 

certain Tree that erowsin Batiria, : 

(r) Balfamam (a Thing more famous than 
truly known) is the Juice of a certain Vegeta- 
ble (ikea Vine) that grows in Fwdea, in the 
Valley of Jericho, . 4 

Thefe kind'of Plants are not now to be had, . 
but only the Counterfeit. “Tis faid that the- 

Turks have found in Bg ypt fome of them, from 
which they yearly recety'd fome few Drops, 
| C 3 other- 


® 
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otherwife they are not to be found in any Part 
‘of the World befides. . For when the A¢zhome- 
tans (Enemies to all Order and Neatnefs) had 
deftroyed all the Vineyards in (s) Fericho, *tis 
no Soloecifm to think that this kind of Plarit 
bath no Exifience, and confequently that there 
is no fuch Thing as Balfam in being, nor brouglit 


4tito Europe; or if there is, “tis fo little, that “tis 


Part of Fudea, and only in two. Gardens there, 


as good as none. 
oo) Th COMMENTARY. 

(0) The beft Abrrh is produc’d. in Ara- 
bia; before it-is cut, or fuffers.an Incifion, it 
Sweats forth’ Drops of Moifture, call’d (p) 
Stake, from the Greek Word sao, to difti, 
which denotes a Drop ‘of Liquor, wherewith 
they were wont, out of Wantonnefs,.and for 


their Pleafure, to anoint their Hair, according 


to that of Ovid. | 


Non Arabum noffer rove capillas olet. 
“* Arabian Dew doth not befmear 
“The Locks of our neglected Hair. 


By which he means, Arabian Myrrh, a Drap 
or the State whereof did bedew the Hair, tho 
Statte relates not only to A4rrh, but to other 
‘Juices and Tears diftilling from Trees, as Rhodo- 
ginus obferves in the'27th Chap. of the 24th 


‘Book of his Antiquities. 


(9) [Bdellinm and Balfam.] 


*~ OF Bdellinm, you may read in the roth Chap. 


of the 12th Book of Pliny, and concerning 
(r) Balfamunz, in the 25th Chap. of the fame 


- Author, 


‘Tis a Shrub, formerly growing but in one 


and 
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and refembles. rather a Vine than.a Myrtle” 
"Tis fet in Stalks or Twigs like Vines, and o’ere 
{preads the Hills as_they do, {upporting it felf 
without any other Affiftance.. It bears within 
three Years,.and never fhoots. up above two. 
Cubits ; ‘tis the Prime and Chief of all other 
Ointments. The Juice of it is called Opobalfas 
mum, and Xylo-Balfamum,. which Fuvesal men= 
tious in.one of-his Satyrs, 4.) a 


2 eeeewe Hirfiito {pirant Opobal fama colo, 
» 6 122 What Perfume {trikes the Air; — 
- “Brom your’ molt rev’serid. Neck oergrowi 
#2  awith Hair. ° : 


Xylo-Balfamum , 18 the Wood. or Sprigs 
of the Balfam-Tree, which are foifted into 
Shops in the room, and inftead of the Juice it 
felf, The greateft Indication of the Genuinefs 
of it, is the curdling of it, and the leaving no 
Stains and Spots in Garments. 

The manner. of drawing this Juice, calld 
Opobalfam, or this Gum of the Ballam-Tree, ac- 
cording to Theophraftas and Divfcorides, is as fol- 
lows. ae | ; | 
They cut and wound the Tree with iron 
Hooks, which Clandian hints in the Epithalaminm 
of Palladius. 


Gemmatis alii per totum Balfama rettum, 
Effudere cadis, duro qua faucius ungue, 
Niliacus pingui defadat vulnere cortex. 


Though Pliay and Tacitus will have its Veins 
to be open’d with Glafs, Stone, or Knives of 
Bone, in regard (as they fay) this Tree will be 
afraid, nay, will dye, at the Violence and Force 
of Iron. ey ves 

| 4 Strabo 
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Strabo tells us in his Geography, that Bulfam 


was only to be had in Fudea, and the Word 
indeed fuggefts as much in Arabick, Balfzmin, 
i.¢. the Prime and Chief of Oils, it being ftil’d 
in Exodus, the beft of Spices, Chap; 30. 23. 

Fufin tells us in the 36th Book, that the 
Wealth and Riches of the Jewith Nation, did 
arife from an Impoft laid on Balfam, which on- 
ly grows in that Country. (s) There is a Vaile 
Jey callPd Fericho, of 200 Acres, wherein there 
is a Wood as fruitful as pleafant, fet with a 
Mixture of Palms and Balfam 3 the Trees where- 
of refemble Fir, only they are lower, and are 
drefs'd like Vines, and at a certain Seafon they 
weat Balfam. 


6 A APL NEE 
Of Indian Iron, call’d Azzalum. 


(1) Here was formerly dzzalum, a certain 

kind of Tron call’d Indian, though really 
and in Truth, it was the Product of the Coun- 
try of Ceres, which we now call China. Tt was 
the nobleft of all forts of Iron » which Pliny 
mentions in the 14th Chap. of his 34th Book ; 
and fo doth AZarrianus in the afore cited Place, 
When made into Tools, it had fo good an Edge, 
and was of fo firm a Temper, that it would cut 
through anyIron, It is not to be had now a 
days, but was very much efteem’d when it was 
in Being, 


The COMMENTARY. 
 &) VT fuppofe ’tis Jndian Azzalum, which 
Marcellinus calls Indian Iron, Pliny ftyles it . 
. the 


‘Sed. I. Of Indian Iron, ee. aR 
the Place afore-cited, Ferruim Sericum, and pre« 
fers it above all kinds of Metals. ‘ 

Touching the Ufe of Iron in general, ‘tis 4 
thing exceeding neceflary in taming and fubdu- 
jne the Obftinacy of Matter, which: otherwife 
would remain dstrattable and. ftubborn in the 
Hands of Artificers. All Arts by this are ena~ 
bied to perform their feveral Operations ; from 
whence their Inftruments have fome Hardae/s to 
engrave, others Solidity to knock, and the reft 
fome other Faculties for their feveral Functions. 
With Iron we rip up the Bowels of the Earth, 
and with Tron we fet its Surface. with Trees; by 
the help of Iron we plant Orchards, and retrieve 
the Youth of decaying Vineyards: By vertue of 
this Metal, we ereét Fabricks, polifh Stone, and: 
an it {ubfervient to a thoufand other Occa- 
ions. 

But the -Abafe of this Mineral is-as pernicious 
and fatal, as its right Uje is beneficial ; for it af- 
 filts in Wars, Thefts and Murders, and that not 
only near at hand, when brandijh'd with our 
Arms, but afar off, and at a diftance, when 
breath d from a Cannon; nay, that Death might 
attack us with greater {peed, we haften its Flight 
with iron Wings. Before the Ufe of Iron, Filts 
and Feet; Teeth and Battons (as Lueretins tells 
us in his fifth Book) were the only Inftruments 
of War, Vulcan having not forg’d any-othes 
Weapons. : 

Brafs anciently fupply’d the room of Jron, ef- 
pecially in the Days and Times of Heroes, where+ 
in (as Hefod tells us) Tron was noi in ufe, And 
fois that of Virgil to be underftood. ---- Telis, 
@& luce corufcus Abena, i.e. did glitter 10 Brazen 
Armour, Ammianas Marcellinas foxsh, Iron was 

reais Ve aie firlt 
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firft dug out of the Earth by the Chalyber, a 
People near Pontus: But Diodorus affirms, that 
the Daétyli, i.e. Cybele’s Priefts, did firft forge 
it, being taught that Art by the Mother of the 
sods. Theodorus Samius is reported to be the 
firft that melted it, and made Statues of it, as 
Calins Rhodoginus, in the 5th Chap. of the 18th 
Book of his Antiquities intorms us. 
The facred Pages (Gen. 4.) make Tubal-Cain to 
be the Author of Iron Manufactures. It is not 
always melted like Brafs, which will flow and 
run, but fometimes it foftens, as Virgil tells us 
un the Sth of his e4neids. | 


Vulnificufque Chalybs vafta Fornace liquefcit. 
_ “A Flood of deadly Steel in the large Fur- 
nace rowls. 


‘And ‘tis to be obferv’d, that they that would 
inollify it, do’ dip it into Oil, but thofe that 
would harden it, plunge it into Water. 

; + 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of Ammoniack Salt. 


? M Aiiolas conceives (#) -dmmioniack Salt, 

which was dug in (w) Cyrene (a Province 

of Lybia) to be utterly loft, and not at all now 

to exift in Nature. That which your Apothe- 

cartes do expofe and fhew us, is fittitious and 
counterfeit. 


The COMMENTARY. 

(#) Ammoniack Salt, according to Pliny and 
Diofcorides, is a Saltnefs of the Earth, which at 
the Moon’s Sncreafe, boils np in the Sands of 

Lybia, 


Se&.I. Of Marbles. 35 
Lybia, not much unlike a Fife kind of Allums 
calPd [Schifon] 3 | 
Tt lies in long ftrait Veins, but not clear and 

pellucid ; “tis ungrateful to the Tafte, but ufe- 
ful in Phyfick. (#)°Tis chiefly to be found in 
that Part of Cyrene which is near to the Temple 
of Fupiter Hammon, from whence it had its 

Name, though it may be fo called_from the 
Sands wherein ’tis found, which the Greeks call 


"AUK. : 
CH AP.” XV. | 
Of Marbles. 


J Am perfuaded, that at this very Day there 
| are to be found Veins of the molt noble 
forts of Aarble, as Porphyry, (y) Ophites, Ba- 
ftard Serpentine, Parian, Grecian, and others of a 
- moft excellent Nature. Bg 

But becaufe thofe Veins are in the Poflefion 
of the Turks, Serpentine, and the others that we - 
have, muft needs be-very ancient, being found 
in old ruinous Buildings, and of fo great a 
Hardnefs, as not to be cut orengraven. They 
have contracted their Hardnefs from their long 
Duration; for they were not fo hard at firft as 
not to yield to the Chizel, and admit of Sculp- 


ture. 

Thofe Marbles therefore may feem utterly 
loft, in regard there are no Veins of them open 
now. Itis manifeft that a great Part of them 
was cutin the Ifland Paros. The whiteft Pa- 
rian Marble is to be found in Cary/fus, Donyfa, 

ap nage aoe aed { atete aie Naxos, 
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Naxos, and other Iflands of the Cyclades. Mar- 
ble is got in Eg ypr. 


Th COMMENTARY. 


_ (x) You may read of feveral kinds of Mar- 
ble, in the 6th Chap, of the 36th Book of Pliny, 
and in the 5th Chap. of the 16th Book of J/do- 
vas. Amongft thefe, as the Parian is the moft 
innocently white, fo the Lacedemonian doth 
boaft the greateft Verdure, and doth recreate 
moft with the Excellency of its Greenefs. AZar- 
tial means this in the 84th Epigram of his firft 
Book, 

Quifquis pitia colit, Spartani frigora Saxi, 
1,¢e. Manfions of the Nobility are adorn’d with 
Laconick Marble; and becaufe Lacedemonian or 
Spartan Marble was Party-coloured (as it were) 
with Skales, therefore he calls them painted. 
-Ophites is fo named, becaufe tis fpeckled like a | 
— Serpent. 

As for the Manner of cutting Marble, it is 
done with Sand though it feems to be done 
with Iron, viz. aSaw (the Inventrefs of which 
Inftrument, and alfo of the Compafies, was 
Perdix, the Daughter of Daedalus) preffing the 
Sand in a very flender Line, being drawn to 
and fro, cuts it with the very Track. In that 
magnificent Structure of Solomon, there is men- 
tion made of Stones faw'd with Saws within 
and without, 1 Kings 7. 9. 


CHAP, 


Seét. I. Of Precious Stones. 27 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Precious Stones. 


(2) TL HE Gems and Precious Stones of the An- 

cients, are pretty wel! known, efpecial- 
ly thofe that retamm their old Names, as Dia- 
monds and (b) Emeralds, Chryfolites and the Sa- 
phyr, the Topaz, and the like. But as for the 
ret, asthe Phrygian and Thracian, the Arabian, 
Mephites or Egyptian Stone, and others, they 
are altogether uvknown. 

Many are of Opinion that (¢) <dlabafer, 
wherein odorifereus Ointments were preferved, 
is not to be had now ; for that, whereof many 
kinds of Veffels are made, as Bafons, Candle- 
fticks, @c, 1s not true, but counterfeit. 

I thall not forbear to mention that admirable 
Gem of King Pyrrius, call’d in Italian (d) Agata, 
andin Latin Achates; wherein was a Vein re- 
prefenting Apolo playing on his Harp in the 
Middle of the Choir of the (e) Nine Mufes, as 
Pliny tells us, in the firft Chapter of his 37th 
Book. Though that was the only Jewel in the 
World, yet Ido not reckonit among{t the an- 
cient Pearls which are now wanting, neither is 
it falfe what is reported of that Stone. 

There is a Marble to be feen at Ravenna, 
which reprefents a Prieft going to offer to the 
Sacrifice of the Mafs, and elevating the moft fa- 
cred Hoft. Pope Paalus the third {crap’d it with 
his Knife, fuppofing it to have been painted, but 
he found thote Veins to be watural, and foto be 
the Workmanfhip of Divine Wifdom, ‘ 

é 
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(a) Among the many Things, which are 
conceivd in the Womb of our common Pa- 
rent, and which as its natural [ffue, do pro- 
ceed from thence, certainly Pellucid Fewels and 
Precious Pearls {o vich in Luffre, and of to divinea 
Purity, feem. juftly to challenge the greateft Dig- 
nity. They are made of the moft refin’d Earth, 
compacted into an excellent Tranfparency, which 
produce various Effects, and are.endow’d with 
very extraordinary Vertues.. The Variety and 
Beauty of their Colours make them extremely 
admird by moft Men. : 

Geis are the Stars of the Earth, and fhine in 
competition with thofe of the Firmamenr, dif- 
puting with them for Splendor, Beauty, and 
Glory. Nature produceth nothing more Rich, 
and -fufficiently confefleth it in her moft care- 
ful Jaying. them up, and hiding them in her 
private Cabinets, and Repofitorics in the inner 
Parts of the Earth ; fo that they are not eafy to 
be come by, but their Value and Price make 
them worth the Searching for, even thro’ the 
Bowels of the World. 

Tho’ fome diftinguifh Gems and Stones from 
Margarites, which are rather a part, and the 
iflue of a Shell-Fith (Concha) than of a Pearl 
or Jewel; yet the Name in Latin is usd pro- 
mifcuoufly for all Three: For AZargarites which 
Ferome calls Grains of the Red-Sea, AZartial 
_ftyles Lapilli Erythrei, i, e. Stones or Gems of 
the fame. 

Some make this Difference betwixt Gems or 
Margarites, and Precious Stones, The former . 
(they fay ) are a Pellucid Subitance, as Eme- 


ralds, 
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ralds, Chryfolites, Amethyfis, Gc. But the latter 
are not tranfparent, as Obfidiani, Veietani, Oc. | 
But Margarites are neither Gems nor Stones, 
but (Concha vel Uniones) Pearls of Shell-Fith 
generated in the Red Sea, and in many others. 
~ Zonaras in the 3d Book of bis Annals, men- — 
tions a AZargarite or Pearl, which Perszes King 
of Perfia being reduced to extremity of Danger, 
in his Expedition again{t the Haas, took from 
his right Ear, and threw away, leaft another 
fhould wear it after him, or he fhould be dif- 
cover d to be the King. . This Jewel being found 
afterward , Fu(inian the Great would fain 
have redeemed it with a valt Price from the 
Hands of the Barbarians, but he could not do 
it; the Savages refufing to let him have it, who 
defign’d to keep it, asa Token and Monument 
of Per fian Folly. 

Egnatius in his Journal of China tells us, that 
in the Kingdom of Bifnaga, there was found a 
Jewel of fo great Value, that it was fold toa 
neighbouring Prince for 1000c0o Crowns. 
Columbus in his third Expedition to America 
in the Year 1498, brought into Spain from the 
Ifle Cubagua, a great Quantity of Pearls, where 
they were fo cheap (being daily fith’d for ) that 
an Indian Woman gave to a Spaniard for a 
crackt Earthen Difh, four Bracelets of Pearl ; 
from whence it is manifeft, that the Red-Sea : 
only cannot Boaft of this kind of Wealth and 


Riches. — 
(b) [Emeralds.} 
The Scripture makes mention of this Stone | 
as of a precious Jewel, and placeth it among 
thofe which the High-Prieft was wont to 
. wear 
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wear in his Ephod, and thofe which adorn- 

ed the. Mew Ferufalem. Heretofore the Eme- 

rald was in great Efteem, and was next in 

wotth and Value to. the Pearl; but the great 

Quantities of them brought Yearly from the 

Indies, have leflen’d their Price in the Opinion of | 
the World. The Truth is, Men fo highly account 

of Things that are Rare, that they quite under- 

value Things that are Common. 

At the firft Difcovery of the Wef- Indies, a 
Spaniard in Italy demanded of a Lapidary the 
Price of an Emerald, who told him it was worth 
about 100 Ducats; whereupon the Spaniard 
being very glad, carry’d him to his Lodging, 
and fhewed him a Cabinet full of fuch Stones, 
The Jralian feeing {o great a Number, faid, 
they were worth about Crown’s a-piece; Thus 
it is with all Things which Plenty makes Cheap, 
and to which Searchy and Rarity add a Price. 

Pliny teils us, among divers Excellencies of 
this Precious Stone, that there is nothing more 
delightful or recreative to the Sight, than the re- 
frefhing Verdure of a grateful Emerald; and 
reports withal, that a Roman Lady, Lollia Pag- 
lina, Wife to Caligula, bad Head-Tire and a 
Gown embroidered moft richly with Pearls and 
Emeralds, in which fhe laid out to the Value ~ 
and Charge of 400000 Ducats. Her Pride and 
Vanity might have had as many now a-days, 
for lefs than halt that Sum of Money. 

Many are found tn feveral Places of Americas 
and the Kings of A¢exieo, who highly efteemed 
them, were wont to hang themin their Noftrils, 
They put them alfo on che Faces of their Idols, 

The Places wiere they have, and where to 
this Day they (ti!) fiud ihem in greateft abun- — 

I dance, 
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dance, are the New Kingdom of Granada, and 
Peru neay to Afanta and Portviel. There is to- 
ward that Place, a Territory call’d the Land of 
Emeralds, in regard of the great Number to be 
found there, but hitherto this Region hath not 
been fully conquer’d. 

The Emerald is bred in Quarries juft as the 
Cryfal, and runs along (as it were) ina Vein, 
and grows finer and finer, and thicker and 
Thicker by Degrees. | : : 
~ We fee fome half White and half Green ¢ © 
fome all White, and fome all Green, and moft 
perfec and entire. | | : 
- Some we fee of the Bignefs of a Nuts; yet, 
mone can come near the Greatnefs and Figure of 
the Plate or Jewel at Genoa, unlefs we give Cre- 
dit to and believe Theophrajius, who allows four 
Ells in Length, and threein Breadth to that Eme- 
rald which the King of Babylon prefented to 
the King of Egypt: And who doth further re- 
port, that there was in the Temple of Fupiter an 
Aguglia Needle, or Pyramid made of four Stones 

Emerald 40 Cubits long, and in fome Places 
49 Cubits broad. And that at his Time, there 
was at 7yre in the Temple of Hercules, a great 
Pillar of Emerald, which perhaps was nothing 
elfe but a green Stone, that was a Baftard- 
Emerald, to which they gave falfly this Name. 
As fome fay, certain Pillars of the Cathe- 
dral Church of Cordoua are of Emerald-Stones, 
and were put there fince the Time it ferv'd in- 
ftead of a Afofgue to the Kings of the Afoors, 
who reign’d in thofe Places. 

In the Fleet which caine from the Judies in the 
Year 1587. there were two great Cheits of a9 

| ralds 
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ralds, from whence we may judge of theigreat 
Quantity which is found in America. 

_ do a Word, as there is nothing but Rarity, 
which ftampsa Value to Things, fo the ‘Price 
of the Emerald, would be much enhanced if it 
Were as {carce as the Diamond. 

(6) -[ Alabafter. J 

_ Pliny faith, That wet Perfumes were beft pre- 
ferv'd in Alabaffer; and dry Perfumes in O#. 
St. Ferome on the 26th of St. AZzithew, takes the 
Alabajter for a kind of Marble. The Greeks 
for a Stone Pot for Ointments, pad évy Aasac, 
ic, without Handles, or which, becaufe of their 
Amoothnefs, can fearcely be taken hold of, 
From whence conies the Name of the Alabaffrites, 
And’ we read in Demoffhenes of the Alabafrothece 
pro myrothecis, i.e: for Boxes of Ointment. 


Gd). [ Agate. } 


Authors tells us, That an, Agate is a dark 
Jewel, chequer’d about the Middle with black 
and white Spots, and that it fomewhat refem- 
bles the Hemarites or Blood-Stoue; and that 
Magicians were wont by the Perfume thereof 
to calm Tempefts, and to {top the Courfe of 

ivers, 

Wilhelmus Parifienfis tells us, That an Agate 
reduced to Powder, was wont by the Britains to 
be put into Beer, which whofoever drank that 
‘Was not.a Virgin, was forc’d to Vomit. 

There is a large Defcription of this Stone in 
Langius his Medicinal Epijtles, who faith, that 
an dgate is a. black Stone, compacted of ful- 
phurcous Bitumen at the Mouth of Gatis, a River 
of Lycia: which when it is burnt, {mells of Bi- 

tumen 
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tumen. °Tis not very ponderous, yet a fofhite 
Subftance. There is a larger Defcription of it 
in the 36th Book of Pliny, who among other 
Things, fays this of its Scent, That it hath a 
Knack of difcovering the Falling-Sicknefs, and 
Virginity. Some think that Achates, that faith- 
ful Blade «Eneas’s Companion, had his Name 
from this Stone, tho’ fome derive ic from” Axo 
"B9@-, i.e. a confuetadine Dolendi, trom a,Cutto- 
mary Grief A very trivial Etymology. . | 
(ec) {Apollo in the middle of the Nine Mdufes.] 
Of that Ring of King Pyrrhus enrich'd and 
adorn’d with an gate, not only Pliny makes 
amention, but Solinus alfo in his 2d Chapter, and 
hikewife Alexander. ab Alexandro, lib,.2. Genial. 
Dier. and Simon Majolus in Collog. Cantic...Dier. of 
which fings AZardebanus... ei WEA B 


Rese Pyrrhus digito geffiffe refertar Achaten, 
Cujus plena novem fignabat pagine Mujas, 
Et jtans in medio cytharam tangebat Apollo, 
“ Pyrrbus his Ring an Agate had fo fine. 
’ © Tr held engravén alhthe Mufes Nine, - 
© Apolla ttanding in the tuneful Choir, 
© And {weetly touching his melodious lyre. 


Which Verfes Raderus quotes in his Commen- 
tary on the 12 Epigr. in the 4th-Book of AZar- 
tial, and thinks that Stelle the Poet had a Riog, 

that had ten Laffes ingrav’d upon it ‘Why the 
Mufes are. faid to convetfe witly Apollo, Pierius 
ingenuoufly fhews in the 17th Book of his 
Hieroglyphicks. And Adacrobius fhews inthe 
gd Chapter of the 2d Book of Scipio's Dream, 
that Apollo was call’d Mesiy I@, the Captain 
(as it were) and the Leader of the Mates, by 
which were fignified the cele{tial Orbs. . 
3 AP. 
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CHAP. XVIL 
Of Fruits. 


71 HOUGH we havea pretty many of the 

Fruits which the Ancients had, yet the 
great Diverfity of their Kinds, 1s the Reafon 
why we know not what they were, except fome 
few, which {till retain their ancient Names, as 
Quinces, and Apples called -4piana, Rofcinda, 
MMelimela, i. e. Sweetings. 

Of others we have no knowledge ; no, nor 
of Pears neither ; fot befides that which is 
eallPd Apianum and Maufchaculam, the Musk-. 
Pear, which ts called alfo the Proud-Pear, and 
a few more, we know no other. __ 

Many would have that to be the Cra/tumium, 
which 1s call'd at this Day in Jtalian, Ghiaccivolo, 
but I believe that to be a corrupted Word, and 
fuppofe that Pear to be the fame, which is now 
in Ufé, and is’call’d.Perobuon Chriffiano, i.e. the 
Boon Chriftian, 9. d. Pyrum Chraftumianum, The 
Name of this and of two more, Virgil expreffeth 
in one Veri¢, Peat 


Cruflumsiis, tyriilque Pyris, gravibufque volemis, 
menenne “* Nor the fame Branches bear. 
“ Wardens, Cruftumians, and the Syrian Pear, 


neither doth he mention any other kind of Pear, 
as Pliny obferves. The fame Author in divers 
Places {peaks of three kinds of Apples, viz. of 
Pomum Rofcidum Cotonenm, i. e. the Quince, 
which he calls the Golden; and the Naranxo, 
i.e. the Qrange, which he ftiles the Happy 


Apple, 
, We 
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_ We have alfo no knowledge of Grapes, but 
only of a few, which we find remaining in the 
ancient Nomenclature, as the Rhetica, Bumajta, 
Purpurea (the Purple) Precia, Aptana, now 
called the AZufeatell (a Aéufcaram telis) from 
the Stings of Infects, and not from A4ofchos, 
Musk, as.fome conceive. 

The Ancients call’d one kind of Grape 4- 
piana, from Apis, a Bee ; becaufe that Infect did 
os vifit, and did much delight in that Sort of | 

ruit. 

That celebrated Wine, which is call’d Faler- 
num, is a,Greek Wine brought from Vefxzins, 
and (as fome will have it) “tis call’d Aagna 
Guerra. As for other Fruits, we know nothing 
of them, Iam perfuaded there are many Sorts 
loft, and others have rifen, and fprung up in 
their Room. : 


The COMMENTARY. 


Varro and Macrobins treat of feveral Sorts of 
Fruits, the one in his Book of Husbandry, and 
the other in the 3d Book of his Saturnalia. The 

eneral Name of all Fruit, whether hard or 
loft, is Pomum, as Pomarium is taken for every 
Orchard where Fruit-Trees grow, and Pomona is 
faid by Ovid, to be the Goddefs that prefides 
over all Gardens. | | 

But concerning the Kinds of 4pples and Pears 
mention’d here by our Author, and alfo of 
feveral Sorts of Grapes, and of the Variety of 
Wines that are made of them, the Reader may 
be pleafed to confult the learned Comments of 
George Berfnsan, Ludovic. de la Cerda, and Frederick 
Taubman on the ed Book of Virgil's Georgicks, 


I Pomune 
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Pomum-is divided into two Kinds, AZalum and 
Nux; the former fignifies any Pruit which is 
not covered with a Shell, though it have fome- 
times within either Stones as Peaches, @c. or 
be full of Kernels, as Pomgranates. The latter 
hath a Shell, and a Kernel within, as 4/acrobias 
defines it; though fometimes zx is compre-.. 
hended under the Name of Pomum, as when 
Martial calls Pine-Nuts Pomwa, in the 25th 
Epigr. of his 13th Book. 


— Poma fumas Cybeles procul hinc difcede viator, 
Ne cadat in miferum nofira ruina caput. 


Whereupon hangs a Story, That when Vati- 
nius being about to play a Prize, and being fore 
afraid of being pelted with Stones Cas often had 
happened ) he defired it might be enacted, that 
none fhould throw any Fhing but only Apples ; 
wherefore at that Juncture, one ask'd Vagellias 
the Lawyer, whether a Pine- Nut wis an Apple. 
Yes, (faith the Advocate) if you caft it at 
Vatiniws : For the Man was generally hated by 
all, and therefore P”agellivs had a Mind that he 
fhould be foundly pelted with thofe ‘Nuts as 
with Stones. ee 
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Of artificial Things in Ufe among the 

_ Ancients, but now loft. 


2 cp Ave. -L 
— Of Buildings. 


HE Manner of Building both 

conveniently and handfomly, rad 
i, been quite loft, had not there 
ei remained fome Foot-fteps of 
ay the Art, and had not {ome 
ancient Fabricks been preferv'd 
is Day; ~-which are fuch, as 
mot only fall hort of that Magnificence and 
Eeauty, but are alfo {uch whereof now there is 
no -Ufe ; as Theatres and Amphitheatres, of which 
there is but one entire one to be feen in all Italy, 
and that is at Verona, wherein Lions and other 
wild Beafts were wont to be flain, and where- 
with fometimes Men did encounter and engage, 
© -The Form of an Amphitheatre was this: it 
was {urrounded on every Side with Stone-Stairs, 
‘every one of which being of a Jarger Circum- 
ference than another, it did (as it were) amount 
‘and rife upward into an handfome Widenels, 
and afforded a great deal ofRoom for the Specta- 
tors to fit in, and commodioufly to behold the 
a | [ee Recreation 
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Recreation of Hunting, and other Sports exh» 
bited therein. It was fupported with very high 
and moft ftately Portico’s, and was pervious be- 
low with a Number of Doors, fo that there 
was Space enough for every one to enter, with- 
‘out Moleftation, or the leaft incommoding one 
another. + 

It was certainly a moft wonderful Work, 
which ftood neglected about oo Years, and 
was only an Harbour and Receptacle for Har- 
‘fots, till the Inhabitants of Verena bethought 
themfelves, and cleansd it, and reftored it to 
its priftine Beauty. There is yet ftanding a Part 
of the Wall wherewith it was encompafsd, but 
"tis almoft demolifh'd and utterly ruin’d, and 
fervd for no other Ufe, but to hang a Covering, 
on, to thelter from the Weather. . 

This Amphitheatre was built-by a private Per-. 
fon, as may be gather’d from the Infcription. A 
King in this Age would have enough to do to) 
ereét {uch a Fabrick. 

At a little Diflance from Turin, near the: 
Road to Pigneral, there is to be feen a fort of a 
round Rampart: There had. formerly been an) 
Amphitheatre, in that Place, whole Stony 
Foundations are yet to be feen, from whence: 
the Stairs did arife, and {pread upward into a. 
good handfome Widenefs. Some think that: 
Hannibal encamp'd his wholeArmy and quarter d| 
it there, not confidering that it could icarcely 
contain 200 Men. There was in that Town a 
Roman Colony, which defigning to make a new’ 
City, raisd and built, (as /arro tells us) fuch) 
kind of Fabricks and StruCtures as thefe. And 
hence it is, that not only the Amphitheatre at 
Verona ftands almeft entixe, but forng Root: Reus 

and 
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and Remains alfo of the Campus A4artius are Rill 
to be feen; the fame Remains are to be found 
at Rbeggio, Vicenza, and in other Cities, and 
therefore was that Amphitheatre built at Turia, 
and other Edifices of this Nature, which are 
now demolith’d, and utterly raz’d. | 

(g) A Theatre is. the Semicircle of an Amphi- 
‘theatre, wherein were reprefented Comedies and 
Tragedies ; the Scenes were rich and magnificent, | 
of which, fome were fupported by Marble Pil- 
Jars. Pliny tells us tn the 15th Chapter of hig 
26th Book, that AZ Scauras, Scylla’s Son-in- 
law, erected a Theatre of 360 Pillars, which 
hed a treble Scene, one above another. The: 
lowel? confilted of Marble Pillars (of 36 Foot} 
thatin the Middle was made of Glafs, and the 
higheft had Columns covered with Gold, be- - 
twixt which were plac’d three hundred. Statues, 

he rea of this Theatre would bold and con- 
tain fourfcore thoufand Perfons; its other Furs 
niture were rich Tapeftries, and molt exquifite 
Pictures. | : 

M4. Carto, who dyd in the War “twixt Cefar 
and Pompey, devis'd a Piece of Art more inge- 
mious than that; He built and ereéted two The- 
atres. of Wood, inoving with an equal Poife on 
ion Hinges, in which, being mutually turn’d 
from each other, there were acted in “the Morns 
ing feveral, Plays; fo that they who fat in one, 
could neither dee ner hear thofé that were inthe 
other. Afterwards, both thefe Theatres being 
wheel'd about; together with the’ Peaple in 
them, and both the Semicitcles being clap'dotos 
geilicr, reprefented the Figure of an Amiphitheal 
tre, wherein they faw all the Sports and Hunts 
mgs that were fhewn sae Spectators, 

| : | It 
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It-was certainly a miraculous Contrivance, 
anda moft flupendous Work, which no Prince 
in our Age is able to parallel; and yet the In- 
wention deferves rather Cenfure than Praife, 

‘.and that even in an Heathens; much more then 
is it worthy to becondemn’d in Chriffians : And 
therefore-Pliny difplaying its molt exquifite Mag- 
nificence, is very feverein his Cenfure of it. 

There were four Theatres at Rome, and. two 
Amphitheatres; there was alfoin Ufe another 
kind of Theatre, call’d. (4) Odeum, a Place pur- 
pofely defign’d for Mufick and Singing, as Pax- 
fanias tells us in his firft Book, and Vitruvius in 

the oth Chapter of his Fifth. Swidas faith, that 

Piffratus built fuch a one at Athens, and (as 

Dion informs us) Trajan erected fuch another at 

Rome, by the Art and Skill of Apollodorus the 

Architect, whom drian, out of Envy and E- 

- mulation, firft banifh’d, and then kill’d. Zer- 

tallian alfo mentions this Fabrick in his Treatife 
of the Refurrection. 


The COMMENTARY. 


Lipfius hath wrote fo copioufly and plainly 
of Theatres, that nothing can beadded or dimi-. 
nifh’d from his Treatife. That Amphitheatre, 
celebrated fo much by AZartial, whofe Remains 
are yet to be feen at Rome, was built by Vefpa- 
fran, and dedicated by Titus. py ise tells us it 
was begun by the former, and finifh’d by the 
fatter, who had the Credit of building it, it: 
being ufual with the Romans to father a Struc-. 
ture upon him that dedicates it. The flattering: 
Poet falfely afcrib’d it to the Emperor Domi-, 


ath : 
ay a) 
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Cf) [Aid that at Verona. } 
“Tis not certain who was the Founder of this 
Amphitheatre, as Zipf#s tells us, though he. 
fuppofeth it was built before Auzufus's Time. 
It is commonly reported to have been built by 
that Emperor, but others attribute it to Maxi- 
milian, “Tis a noble Remnant of Antiquity, 
but one of the leaft of all the Romans built, but 
the beft preferv’'d; for moft of the great Stones 
of the Out-fide are pickt out, and the outward. 
Wallis very ruinous, yet Care hath been taken 
to keep the Seats whole and entire, of whicl 
there are forty Rows, every one of which is a. 
Foot and a half high, and as much in breadth; 
fo that a Man fits conveniently: in them, under 
the Feet of thofe of the higher Row ; and al- 
lowing every one a Foot anda half, the whole 
Amphitheatre can hold twenty three thoufand 

Perfons. : | ‘ 
_ In the Vaults under the Rows of Seats, were 
the Stalls of the Beafts that were prefented te 
entertain the Company: The Thicknefs of the 
Building from the outward Wall to the loweft 
Row of Benches, 13 90 Foot. At each End of 
the Ainplutheatre, between the Seats, is a Gate 
ef 25 Foot high, for an Entrance into it out of 
the Street; and over each Gate a kind of Plat- 
forms 20 Foot long, and 10 broad, enclofed 
before, and on the Sides with Rows of Marble 
Ba lifters. ! : 
- (2) [A Theatre is the Semicircle of an Ampbi- 
Be theatre, 8c." | 4 

«,An Amphitheatre confifts of two Theatres : 
Now a Theatre bears the Figure of a Semicircle, 
thap'd into Horns, which Horns of two Thea- 
D2 treg 
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‘tres uniting into a Circle, do make an Amplhu- 
theatre. | | 

_ Amphitheatres and Theatres, were certain 
Places, as Scaffolds with Pentifes, wherein the 
People of Athens {tood to behold the Interludes 
that were fhew’d ; and they were made like an 
half Circle, with Benches one above another, 
that they might, without any Impediment, fee 
the Plays. 

Dionyfius did fir inftitute them in Athens. 
4n the midft of the Scaffold or Theatre, ftood 
the Stage, whereon Comedies, Tragedies, and 
other Shows, were exhibited to the common 
Sort; of whom the Romans took the Example 
to make fuch Scaffolds. 

Theatres were at fir{t but temporary, and for 
a Time. Afterwards S4Zarcas Scaurus built one 
to continue for 30 Days; and laftly, Pompey the 
Great erected one at Rome, to be perpetual, and 
for ever; for which Tacitus faith he was bland 
‘by the Senate; but certainly, therein he con- 
fulted their Advantage, it being lels chargeable 
to have fixt Seats in a Theatre, than every Ycar 
to be making new ones. 

This was the molt, ffapendous Work that_ever 
was effected by the Artof Man, as Pliny afhrms, 
in the agth Chapter of his 36th Book. And 
therefore when JVero was about to fhew to the 
German Nobility, an Inftance of the Roman 

AGrandeur and Magnificence, he brought them 
into this Theatre befet with People. After this, 
there were feveral other Theatres, which though 
at -firlt they were built for Feats of Activity, 
and other robult Exercifes, thewing Strengttr 
and Swittnefs, yet afterwards they were made 
al ) | ule 
2 


: 
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ufe of for Comedies and Interludes, and: fuch: 
like feenical Entertainments. 

[Marcus Curio devifed a Piece of Art more ins 

genious than that.) _ 

Marcus Cario, at his Father’s Death, buil&: 
two Theatres of Timber after fuch a Fathion,. 
that they might, in the Time of Interludes, 
ftand one contrary to another in fuch wife, that 
neither Play fhould difturb one the other. And 
when it pleasd him, he turn’d them together, 
and made an Amphitheatre; which was around 
Scaffold, full of Benches of divers Heights, 
wherein he fet forth a Game of Sword-Play- 


ers. 
(hb) [Another kind of Theatre, cal’d Odeum.)} 
This Word frequently occurs in Cicero, and in 
Hiltories. Paxfanias tells us, that in the Odenm: 
in the Lobby to the Athenian Theatre, there were 
placed the Statues of the Egyptian Kings: And 
Sealiger tells us in his Book of Poetry, ane Pla- 
ces without the Theatre dedicated to thé Mufes,’ 
were call'd by the fame Name; fuch agwas that 
at Athens, defign’d by Pericles for Mufical Con- 
forts, whofe inward Part had many Seats and. 
Pillars ; the Roof was arch’d and fleep, point- 
ing into a Cone or Pyramid at Top. 
There were four of thefe Mufick-Houfes in 
Rome; the firft was upon the Aventine Hill ; 
the fecond, between the Palatine and the Celian ;- 
the third, near Pompey’s Theatre, and the fourth 
near Domitian’s. Ot the Mufical Theatre of Tra-- 
jan, and why Adrian commanded .the Death of 
Apolledorus, his Archite&, you may read in Xie 
philin, in the Life of Adrian. 


D3 CHAP, 
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GOH. Ane.c cH. 


Of the Great Cirque, or Shew-place of 
Buildings, call d Bahilice. Of Exchan- 
ges, Burfes, or Places for Merchandife, 
call’d Taberne. Of Bridal-Houfes , 
call Nymphza, 


@) P Efides the afore-mentioned Theatres, there 
was alfo a great Cirque, in the Center 
whereof were 7 Adete, or Pillars, and in its 
whole Compafs 12 Doors. ' | tA 
hey were wont here to run with Chariots, 
which driven about the Goals or Aveta, did de- 
note the 7 Days of the Week; and then pat- 
fing through the 12 Doors, did fignify that 
thefe 12 Plays were inftituted in Honour of the 
Sun, as Caffiodorus relates... The Spectators fat 
round about in Galleries, as they did in the 
Amphitheatre. : 3 

There were 8 Cirques at Rome, but now 
there are none; inftead of that Sport, Running 
of Horfes for a Mile was inftituted; a Recrea- 
tion not. very. pleafant, for he that feeth the 
Beginning and the Middle, will never, be able 
‘to fee.the End.....And this Play they calld 
((dd. Pallium Carcere| gq. d...4 Adantle Courfe, in 
regard the Conqueror was prefented with Linen 
to make fuch a Garment. 

(4) There were alfo certain Fabricks, call’d 
Ba/filice, of which at this Day we fee,-no ufe; 
though formerly they were in every City, as 
(Snetonins teftifies in the Life of Augufias, in thefe 

Words 
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Words [Corpus Decuriones municipiorum, @c.] ive. 
The Decuriones of the municipal Towns and Co-. 
lontes, convey'd his Body from Nola to Boville,. 
marching folemnly by Night (by reafon of the’ 
‘Heat of the Weather) repofing it in the Day- 
time in the Ba/flica, or Chief Palace or Temple 
of every Town they paffed through. 

(/) There were one and twenty of thefe kind’ 
of Buildings at Rome, though Pub, Vittor men- 
tions but nineteen, two being decay’d and quite 
ruinated. But that whichexcell’d them all, was 
that built by Fulins Cefar, and call'd from his: 
Name, Fulia. “Twas built like cur Churches,. 
and was fupported with a hundred Pillars, di- 
_vided into four Rows, every one having twen- 
ty five; and thefe hundred Pillars made two - 
_Piazzas on each fide, over which was an open 
and airy Walk, as Vitruvius defcribes it. Nay, 
according to the Defcription of Theodofius and 
Valentinian, it was enrich’d with Gold, and 
adorn'd with Marble. Virgil mentions it in his 
7th Eook, and though he afcribes it toa Latiz 
King, yet he really mentions this Falian Bafilica, 
of which he thus fings. ? 


Tettum auguftum, ingens, cenium {ublime columntss 
Urbe fuit famma, Laurentis Regia Pici, 
_ Horrendum Sylvis, @ Religione parentum. 
Hic Sceptra accipere, & primos attollere Fafces, 
Regibus omen erat ; hoc illis caria Templum, 
* Rais'd-on a hundred Pillars ’mid{t the Tawn, - 
** S.ood Picas’ Court and Palace of Renown. 
** Awiul with Groves and Myfteries profound, 
“ Here Kings firlt Scepters had, and firft were 


crown d, , ' 
D 4 * This 
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** This was tothem their Temple and their Court, 
“ Here they at facred Feftivals refort. 

In which Piece of Poetry, he.dotl not only 
defcribe a Bajfilica, but gives the Reafon of the 
Name, and tells the Ufe for which it was de- 
fign'd. Bafilica is a Greck Word, fignifying tm: 
Latin, Regiam, the Court, i. e. the Royal Seat 

the Roman Kings ; for there they were wont 
to receive the Exjigns of Royalty, viz. The 
Sceptre, the Axes and the Rods, the Purple 
town, @e, In thefe Placts they gave Audience 
to Embafladors, and adminiftred Juftice ; foras 
Qyintilian tells ws, there were 13 Tribunals, 
and as many Prarors, or Judges. (m) Jr may: 
here be noted, that Chriftians built their Chur- 
ches in Imitation of thefe Baflice, being fup- 
ported in the Middle with Pillars ; and there- 
fore thofe Churches that are fo, are call’d in 
Latin Bajilice, and the reft are Ryled e£des. 

_ () There were alfoat Rome certain Places for 
trading and merchandizing, call’d Taberne, de- 
fign'd for no other Ufe than for Faors and 
Dealers to walk under, thatthey might commo- 
dioufly bargain with Safety in the Shade, free 
froin the Annoyance of Weather, and the Di- 
turbance of the People {till paffing by. One of 
thefe was call’d Argentaria (0), from Argentum, 
Silver, becaufe therein only Gold and Silver 
Plate, Necklaces, Rings and Bracelets of that 
Metal, and the hike, were expos’d to fale. Thefe 
are alfo mentioned by fome certain Civil Laws, 
fuch as perhaps are but little minded, and lefs 
underf{tood by them that read them. 
Cp) Befides thefe Baflice, there were alfo at 
Rome cleven other Edifices, call’'d Nymphea, as 
Pub, Vittor informs -us. They were {pactous 
Halls, 
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Halls, made ufe of for Nuptials, by thofe that 
had no Conveniency of their own for fuch So- 
lemnities... And for this end (as Zonaras declares - 
in the Lite of Leo the Great) thefe Nymphea (EK 
{uppofe) were fupported with Pillars. They 
were built with Kitchens, Parlours, Clofets, 
and. the like, wherein they laid Towels and 
Napkins, Bowls and. Dithes,. and other Utenfils, 
and. were call’d. Wymphea, becaufe the Greeks: 
call'd the Bride.a. Nymph... tit Hol 
 _ Capitolinus teils..us, that Gordian the Emperor: 
jourd Baths to his Nywphea, for the Ancients). 
did frequently bathe before Supper ; and ’tis eafy 
to gather as much from two Laws of Theodofus: 
and Valentinian, Suidas faith, that the Water- 
was brought to thefe Bridal-Houfes from a 
Fountain, calfd now, Enneacranos, and foriner- 
ly,. Callirrhoe. : Me 
Theie Nymphaea had alfo moft ftately and am- 
ple Piazzas, large enough to walk ins one 
whereof Axguffus built in the Place where the- 
Houfe of Vedius Pollio (whofe Heir he was) was - 
ruinated, and infcrib'd it with the Name, not 
of Polio, but of Livia, as Dion writes. And 
smany others built glorious Porticos. 


The COMMENTARY. 

(i) There was formerly at Rowea great Cirque 

of an Oval Figure, refembling the Heavens; in. 
~ the Center whereof {tood an Obelisk for the Sun, 
andon each Side three AZete or Marks, or Pil- 
Jars, directing the Racefor the other fix Planets. 
There were alfo in it Carceres, or Barriers, Pla- 
ces, out of which came the running Chariots, 
fo call'd, becaufe the Horfes were kept in them, 

Me ee hs eee til 
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till fuch Time as the Magi (trate gave the Signal. 
Hence Virgil in his Georgicks, Lib. 1. r 


onenee Carceribus Sele effudere Quadriga: - 
And in the 5th of his e£nzeids, 
Corripuere, ruantque effufi Carcere currus, 


In which Place Servias under{tands by Carceren 
repagulum, quo Equi coercentur. 

Thefe Horfes were eall’d Gireenfes, and the 
Men that drove them, are term’d by Ulpian, 
Agitatores, which were ‘diftinguifh’d by their 
Eiveries, for fome were Ruffati, of a Ruffet Co- 
jour inclining to red; fome Albati, of a perfect 
white; fome Pra/ni, "of a deep green; and o-° 
thers Veneti, of a Venice Blue, or of a Turkey 
Colour. $o that thefe Cozch-Races were divided 
into four Companies, diftinguifh’d by thole 
Colours. From whence arofe that Partition in- 
to feveral FaGtions, viz. Ruffer, Green, &c. to 
either of which, whofoever adher d, was term d 
[ Fattionarins| a "Fabtionift | 

The Reward that was given by the Judge éf 
thefe Sports to the victorious Driver, was a 
"Fowel or Napkin, 2s may be gatherd: from Ab 
venal in his 11th Satyr. 


Interea Megaleface fpetiacula Mappe, 
_ ddeam Jfolenne colunt; [imilifque Triumpho, 
Prada Caballorum Prator fedet, Ge. 
“ Let us our peaceful Mirth at Home begin, 
ea eee Megaleniian Shews are in the Circus 


T He aby (1 to the Bik of sorbed in high State, 
** The Pretor fits on a triumphant Seat. 


Thefe Factions were very <ealons Sa 
| the 
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the green and blue) and earne(t in thofe Games, 
infomuch, that to know the ature and Quali- 
ty of an Horfe, they would finell of his Dung, 
from whence they would guefs at his Gezero/ity, 
or Bafenefs. If they found he was of a good 
Breed, they would not {pare for Price or Ma- 
hagement. Their AZares were chiefly maintain’d 
and kept for that ufe, and for that Honour of 
the Thing, were adorn’d with Palms, and very 


— much valu’d when old or dead, according to 


Platarch in the Life of Cato. a 
(k) [There were certain Fabricks, call'd Bafilicz.} 
Thefe were upper Buildings, both ftately and 

coftly, which were fupported with flat-fided 

Pillars, and had Walks under them, not unlike 

our Cloyfters, only the Zstercolumnia, or Spaces 

between them, were open to the Ground, as 

Godwin tells us. But he feems to have a wrong: 

Notion of thefe Buildings, which (according 

to him) mutt have been like our Exchange, ha- 

ving Courts of Judicature above, with Piazzas 
underneath ; whereas they were rather like our 

Churches (whofe Form was taken from them) 

ftately Buildings, fupported. with two or three 

Rows of Pillars; in one part whereof were the 

_ Tribunals, in the other Part, Shops or Walks, 

as in Wefminfter- Hall. 

That they were upper Buildings, may be ga- 
therd from the Cuftom of walking under them, 
and. therefore call’d Sub-Baflicani by Plastus, 
which fome think to be nothing to the purpofe, 
the Word Sub-Bafilicani , fignifying only the. 
Walkers in the Baflice, under or near the Tri- 
bunals. They were in the fame Senfe call’d S#b- 
rofrati, and the Word Baflicatus is usd in the 
fame Senf{e. 

; . That 
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That private Negotiations were tranfacted in 
them, doth evidently appear from divers Au- 
thors. Their principal Ufe was for Judges to 
fit in, but Merchants, in their Abfence, might 
lawfully do any Bufinefsin them. 

CL) [There were one and twenty of them in Rome. } 

Pliny mentions but four in his Book, but that 
there were more, it eafily appears from Cornelius 
Nepos, Sactonins, and from the Epiltlesof Pliny 
the younger. ; 
_ (m) (Chriftians built their Charches in Imitation 

of them} 

The Name of Bajilica was afterwards extended 
to Churches, which holy Houfes were built fo 
as to look to the Eaft. For it pleafed Pofterity, 
that Religion fhould have an Afpect toward 
that Part of the World, which fir{t was enlight- 
med by the Beams of Chriftianity. i 

(a) [Tradefmens Shops, 8c, call d Taberne. | 

The Word Taberna (according to Ulpiand 
comprehends any Building or Edifice commo- 
«ious for Habitation; yet ufually we under- 
ftand by it a Place built on purpofe for Mer- 
chandize or Traffick. The chiefelt of which are 
Faberna, which Word properly fignifies a Place 
built (ee Tabules) of Boards. 

(0) [Were called Argentarie. ] 

Which were commonly placed about the Fo- 
rum, as Livy tells us in his 26th Book, and Vi- 
trnvias in the firft Chapter of his 5th Book. 

The Mafters of thefe Taberne were called Ar- 
gentarii, whole Office it was to. adjuft all Ac- 
counts, both of Receipts and Disburfements that 
concern’d both them{elves and others. 

But among the feveral Kinds of thefe Taberna, 
there was one called Cafearia, aCafeo, i.e. from 

: Cheefe, 
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Cheefe, not becaufe Cheefe was made or fold in — 
it, but becaufe it was wont to be finok d there ; 
it being a Cuftom among the Romans, and other 
Fralians, to make a great Smoke with Reeds, 
Stalks, and green Wood, on purpofe to colour 
and dry their Cheefe. Hence that Diftick in 
Martial. | 
Non quemcung; Focum, nec Fumusm Cafeus omnem, 


Sed Velabrenfem, qui bibit, ille fapit. 


g.d. That Cheefe only is pleafant and grateful, 
which doth not fuck in every Fume, but which 
is {mok’d only, Velabro, in Tents or Booths. 

(p) [Other Kinds of Buildings, call’d Nymphea.] 

Theie were Jarge and capacious Fabricks, de- 
fiend for the Celebration of Vzptial Solemni- 
ties, and usd only by thofe who had no Hou- 
fes of their own: But this 1s contradicted by l- 
ciat and Beroaldus ; who think it to be a very 
foul Error to imagine thefe Myaphea tobe Ge- 
nial Apartments appointed for Marriages. 

Some take them for Baths, built by Princes 
. for the fake of Pofterity ; wherefore yee Capi- 
-tolinus faith, that no Works of Gordian are re= 
maining, befides the Nymphea and Baths. -So 
that theie Nymphaea feem to be Tepida lavacra, 
Warm Bagnios, to wafh im for Pleafure, but 
not for Health. 

But where is the Abfurdity, if we affirm with 
our Auther, that Gordian did only adorn his 
Bridat Houfes with Baths adjoining? And what 
Solecifw 1s. it to fay, that by thefe Nymphaea we 
underftand as well Baths for Women, as Nup- 
tial Chambers? | | 

Some fay that Brides were calPd Nymphs, 
ae. TB vow wpeT@> oatvex, because now they He 

pofe 
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pofe theinfelves to open View, whereas former- 
ty they appear'd cover'd with a Veil. Nay, the 
recks call Matrimony it felf Mympheur, be. 
caufe (as ‘tis thought) Religion and Piety were 
propagated by Wymphs to Mankind, in regard 
no Rite or Worfhip was ever perform’d without 
their being mentioned. The Deities that prefi- 
ded oer the Waters, were called JNaiades + 
and becaufe thefe JVaiades were Nymphs in r- 
ora tendentes, therefore Sobolis propaganda caufa, 
New-imarry d Girls were term’d Nymphs. © 


Gilke & Po: WE 
Of the Fora of the Ancients. 


MQ) UR Fora differ much from the Antients, 
: and are not fo elegant, fine and ftately. 
The Greeks form’d theirs into a perfect Square, 
furrounded on all Sides with double Porticos ; 
whofe upper Floors were {pactous Walks, a- 
dorn’d with Marble Pillars and Epi/yles of the 
fame, i.e. little Pillars fet one upon another, or 
Chapiters of Pillars. , 

The Romans built theirs in. an oblong Square, 
a third part longer than broad: They were alfo 
encompafs'd with Porticos, which though but 
fingle ones, yet were they very large. In thefe 
the Bankers and Ulurers had their Shops. 

In the upper Floors were certain Galleries and 
prominent Buildings, call’ d (+) AMdeniana, from 
the Inventor AZenius, very convenient for fee- 
ing the Combats of the Gladiators, which 
were formerly exhibited, and fhewn in the Fo- 
vam, The Form of this Foram was neat and 


handfome, and being very commodious a | 
the 
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the Rain and Sun, we may eafily conjeQure 
what a one it was. ahs: i 

! The COMMENTARY. 

There are various Acceptations of the Word 
Forum, which is fometimes taken for a Place of 
Trade, of buying and felling, which we call a 
Market, a Ferendo, from carrying of Wares and 
Goods thereunto ; and in this Senfe it 1s always 
attended with fome kind of Adjective, as Forums 
Bozrium, the Beaft-Market, Forum Pifcarinm, the 
Fith-Market. Sometimes itis taken for a Place 
of Fudicature, where the Governour of a Pro- 
vince doth affemble his People, and difpence 
Jultice according to Law; whence a Man is faid, 
Forum agere, that keeps the Af—izes. Sometimes, 
it is taken for a Court of Pleadings, where Suits 
in Law are judicially determind, and where. 
Orations to the People were ufually fpoken. 

At firft, of this Sort there were only three, 
the Roman, Fulian, aud that of Avgujius : After- 
ward the Number was increafed to fix diftinet 
Forums; for to the three former, were added 
the Forum of Domitian, founded by that Empe- 
ror; the. Forum of Trajan, built with a ftately 
Column or Pillar, of an 140 Cubits high, ha- 
_ving all the noble Exploits of that Emperor en- 
graven upon it. Laftly, the Forum of Saluf, 
becaufe purchas’d by him, with adjacent Gar- 
dens, fince called Horti Saluftiani. 

But that Forum, which excell’d alt the reft, 
was call’d the Roman, and the Old Forum, or 
abfolutely the Forum by way of Eminency, as if 
there was no other. And here we mutt note, 
that as often as Forum is usd in this poe 

enfe 
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Senfe, i.e. for a Pleading: Place, it is fo by ver- 
tue of the Figure Synecdoche. a et Rect Oe 
(r) [Prominent Buildings, call’d-Meeniana.] 
Mentana “AAdificia, were buildings, whofe up- 
per Part hung over the nether, fo call’d, from 
one AZenius, a certain Rowan, who having rio- 
toufly wafted and fpent his Ettate, and having. 
fold the Remainder of his Houfe that look’d. 
toward the Forum, he preferv’d one Column 
for himfelf, from whence he proje4ed fome 
Beams and Rafters for the Enlargement’ of the 
Galleries, to fee the Gladiators. And thefe 
outwardly extended or jutting Buildings, were 
call'd Meniana. This A¢enias, through Luxu- 
ry, was fo poor a Serub, that his Wife was con- 
ftrain'd to beg at Sepulchres, and to live upon 
Puddings that were eaten at Funerals ;. of which. 


fings Catullus. : 

Uxore Meni fepe quam in Sepulchretis, 

Vidiftes ipfo rapere de rogo canam ? 

Horace mentions this Spark in the 15th Epift. 
of his firft Book. 


Menius ut rebus Matern atque Paternis 
Fortiter abfumptis. 


CoH ACR “I 
Of the Roman Hrgh-ways. 


Fyish ways antiently were pav‘d with Brick, 
- 4 as well without as within the City, even 
quite throughout the whole Roman Empire ; for 
in the Kingdom of WVaples, for a long Way to- 
gether, are yet to be feen thole Cauje-ways, an | 
he 
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The Appian, -Amilian and Flaminian Ways, 
have their Names from Appias, —4milius and 
Flaminius, who were the Authors of them, and 
caufed them to be made. : 

Plutarch tells us, that Caius Gracchus did not 
only take Care to pave the High-ways, but to 
mark out Miles by Stones and Pillars, phacd 
and difpos’d at a certain Diftance, and by other 
Stones fix’d fomewhat nearer, to affift Horfemen 
in mounting their Steeds, without that Inftru- 
ment in ufe for that Purpefe, for Siirrups were 
not as yet found out. , } 
_ The Civil Law commands the paving of all 
Roads throughout the whole Roman Empire, a 
Thing not regarded by us now a days: And 
hence-it is that we are fo bafely annoyed witht 
Dirtin Winter, and with Daf in Summer ; and 
_ therefore we are not comparable to the Ancients, 
but are far fhort of them in Cleanlinefs and Neat- 
nefs. There were at Rome, oneand thirty Pub- 
lick and King’s High-ways, and of others, four 
hundred and twenty four. : 


The COMMENTARY 


Andr. Palladius tells us in his Book of the Ro- 
man Antiquities, that there were nine and twen- 
ty principal Ways in the City of Rome; three 
whereof were moft famous and eminent, which 
our Author here mentions. That there were 
Perfons eleéted to be Overfeers (as we call them) 
-of the High-ways, may be plainly gather'd trom 
feveral Authors ; and thefe Curators of the 
Ways were term’d Yio-curi, an old Word that 
occurs in Varro. 

Suetonins tells usin the Life of Vefpafan, that. 
Caligula commanded the Cloaths of Flav. Vefpa- 


sans 
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fran to be ftuff'd and befpatter’'d with Filth and 

irt, for neglecting, when he was «4dile, to 
cleanfe the Ways, the doing of which did be- 
Jong to his Office. | 

‘Twas fometimes the Bufinefs and Work of 
the Ceafors, in the Time of-Profperity and flou- 
rithing of the Republick, to pave the Ways with 
Flint in the City, and to gravel them without, 
as Livy tells us in his 11th Book. And fome- 
times the making and repairing of High-ways 
did belong to the Ousfors, as Suetonius tells us in 
the Life of Claudins ; yea, Auguftus himfelf did 
not difdain to take this Care upon him, who, 
when he was Cxrator of the Ways, defigned 
even Pratorians for the Reparation of them, and 
would have had them to have made ufe of twa 
Liétors. | 
_ The Emperor Antoninus gave to the Overfeers 
of the High-ways, a coercive Power, anda Li- 
berty to punith whom they pleas’, orto fend 
them tobe chaftis'd by the Governour of the 
City. Pliny much commends Cornatus Tertullus, 
becaufe, though of Coafalar Dignity, yet was he 
intrufted with the Infpection and Care of the 
eLmilian Way. : 

And indeed it was a generous and a noble 
Work, not misbecoming even Kings and Prin- 
ces, to fee that their Subjects may travel both 
with Convenience and Safety ; neither can we 
wonder that the Ancients were fo careful about 
their High-ways, fince the InfpeGtion of them 
_was committed to the Gods, who were there- 
fore called Dii Vii, and @eoi Ewer, and Lares 
Viales, by comical Plautus. They were. wont 
to facrifice Dee Vibilie, who, fecur’d Mortals 
from Miftakes in their Way. And. dagaftes 


ap- 
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appointed the Compirales Lares every Year to. be 
crown'd twice, with Flowers in the Spring, and 
with Garlands in the Summer. - 
[The Appian, &c.] 
This High-way at this Day runs along thirty 
~Miles of the Road between Maples and Xome, 
and is 12 Foot broad, confifting of huge valt 
_ Stones, molt of them blue, or of an azure Co- 
lour, and generally a Foot and a_half large of 
all Sides. The Strength of this Caufeway ap-= 
pears in its long Duration, for it hath lafted 
above 1800 Years, and is in many Places for 
feveral Miles together, as entire as when it was 
firt made; and the Botches that have been 
‘made for mending fuch Places, but have. been 
worn out by Time, fhéw.a very vifible Diffe- 
rence between the ancient and the modern Way 
‘of Paving. One thing feems ftrange, that the 
Way is level with the Earth on both Sides, 
whereas fo much Weight as thofe Stones carry, 
fhould have funk the Ground under them by 
its Preffure. Befides that the Earth, efpectally 
in low Grounds, receives a conftant Increafe, 
chiefly by the Duft, which the Wind or Brooks 
carry down from the Hills, both which Rea- 
fons fhould make a more fenfible Difference be- 
tween thofe Ways and the Soil on both Sides: 
And this makes one apt to believe, that ancient- 
ly thofe Ways were a little raisd above the 
Ground, and that a Courfe of fo inany Ages 
hath now brought them to an Equality. 
'  Thefe Ways were chiefly made for thofe that 
go on Foot, for as nothing is more pleafant than 
to walk along them, fo nothing is more incon- 
venient for Horfes, and all forts of CAHIERS 3 
a an. 
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and indeed Mules are the only Beafts of Burden 

that can hold long in this Road, which beat alf 
Horles, after they have gone ita little while, as 

Travellers tell us. 


GC Hid. Powy: 
OF Libraries. 


(s) THE Anctents had certain publick Places 
~ wherein they had their Libraries, which 
were free for any one to go in and to read, 
() Pub, Vitor tells us that there were nine and 
twenty at Rome, of which the Palatine and the 
Ulpian were the Chief; but we want this Con- 
veniency now a days. Ae 
There are but three only at this Time in /taly, 
viz. the Vatican at Rome, the (4) Medicean at 
Florence, and the Venetian in §. Adark’s, which 
Cardinal Beffario bequeatl’d by Will to that 
famous Republick; but there’s no free Admit 
ion for every one into thefe. | 
There are others in Monafteries, asin St. Do- 
wmimick’s at Bologne, and in St. Anthony’s in Ve- 
mice, and feveral others in other Places, which 
cannot be ufed but at certain Times, and then 
not without Leave neither; we may fay the 
fame of that of St. Dennis in France. ~ 
- Theophraftus was the firft that erected a co- 
pious and well furnith’d Library, to whom -4ri- 
fiorle bequeathed his Books and his School, 
which he at his Death gave to his Scholar We- 
leus, atter whofe Deceafe, his Heirs at firft were 
very carelefs and negligent of them ; but percei- 
ving that Ewmenes, King of Artalia, was inqui- 
ditive after them to convey them to hee 
they 
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they hid them under Ground, the greateft Part 
whereof was eaten by Worins. They were a 
long time after fold to Apellico at a very great 
Rate, who, though they were mightily detac’d, 
yet causd them to be tranfcrib’d, yet fo as his 
Copies were full of Errors. . 

After the Death of Apellico, Sylla took Care, 
after his taking of Athens, for their fafe Con- 
veyance to the City of Rome, as Strabo informs 
us in his 13th Book. 7 
__ Afmias Pollio (as Pliny writes in the 2d Chap. 
of his 25th Book) was the firft. that ereéted a 
Library there. Prolomeus Philadelphus founded 
one in £ygypt, confilting of 7oo0co Volumes, 
which was afterward burnt in the War between 
 Cefar and the Alexandrians. 

That: at Con/fantinople had 120000 Books, a- 
mong which were the Jias and Odyffeas 0° Ho- 
mer, writ in golden Letters upon the Bowels. of 
a Dragon... This was confum’d by Fire (as Zo- 
naras reports) in the Time of Baflifcus the Em- 
peror. x : 


The COMMENT ART. 


Gs) [The Ancients had certain publick Places.] 
"Twas the Study. and Care of wife Princes in 
former Times, to raife and build. moft ftately 
Libraries, as fo many Caftles and Magazines of 
Learning, which they were wont to adorn with 
the Statues of Scholars, or of Apollo and the 
Mufes; of which, fee Rader’s Commentary on | 
Martial’s Preface to his gth Book. | 
_ Tf conquering Gameflers were dignify’d with 
Honourgs,,and, had :their Brows incircled with 
Wreaths of Palm, and return’d home with the 
Pomp and Solemnity of triumphant ah ; 
tf oye ta¢en 
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then how much more ought they to be celebra-’ 
ted, who with’ vaft Expences, and incredible 

Induftry, have procur’d and preferv’d the Wri- 

tings of the Ancients, that fo they might fortify 
the Publick with fuch Fences as might benefit’ 
Pofterity, as being the only Fountains of Elo- 
quence and Civility ? 

The moft eminent of thefe, was that of Pro- 
lomaus Philadelphus, who bore away the Garland 
from all the reft, in that he did not only heap 
together a vaft Collection of Books, to the 
Number of 7ooooo (as Gellins in his 6th Book 
tells us) but deny’d Food to the almoft famifh’d 
Athenians, tillhe had gotten the AZanufcript Tra- 
gedies of Sophocles, Euripides and -4chylus, for 
which (befides an Immunity from Impofitions 
and Taxes) he gave them in Pawn 15 Talents, 
and afterwards prefented them to them as a Gift, 
with their tranfcrib’d Originals. 

Fulian the Apoftate gives an Inftance of his 
Fanfy and Love for Books, in an Epiftle to 
Porphyry, wherein he commands him to fend the 
Library of George, Bithop of Alexandria, to An- 
tioh, and that whole and entire, under a great 
Penalty. ape ne 

There have'been others alfo, who have been 
careful and induftrious in founding of Libraries, 
as, 1» Clearchus the Tyrant of Heraclia Pontica, 
fomewhat feen in Philofophy, and a Difciple of 
Plato, and Scholar to Jfocrates; tho’ he arrived 
to that Pitch of Cruelty and Infolence, as to 
uiurp the Title of the Son of Fupiter, yet was 
he commendable in this that he erected a Libra- 
ry, whereby he went beyondali other Tyrants. 
2. Fulins Cefar defign’d the building of Libra- 
ries, both Greek and Latin, neuen ee 

: WHhOIE 
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whole Care and Management of the Bufinefs, 

i.e, the procuring, ordering or digefting of the 

Books, to AZ. Varro, as Suetonius in the Life of 

that Emperor tells us. And afterward, 3, Offa. 

vias, in that Part of his Houfe which was burnt 
with Lightning, he built the Temple of Apollo, 
to which he added a Porch, with Libraries both 

Greck and Latin, rais'd from the Spoils of the 

_conquer'd Dalmatians, and were called Ottavian, 
from the Name of his Sifter, as the fame Author 

tells us in the Life of Octavius. 

Domitian 1s reported by Suetonius, to have re- 
paired at Rome a burnt Library at a vaft Expence, 
Esp being fetch’d from Alexandria to fur- 
nifh it. - 

(@)[Pub. Victor tells us there were 29 at Rome. ] 

Andreas Palladias {faith there were 37, the 
Chief whereof were the Augufan and Octavian, 
the Gordian and the Ulpian, built by Ulpias Tra= 
ANNS, - 

c And we read in Budaus de Affe (Lib. 2.) that 
Lucullas’s Pibliothegue was handfomely furnift’d 
with Books of both Languages, and was a pub- 

lick Library, free and open for all Students 

Whatever. j 

(4) [Medicxana’s Florence.] s 

Of this, fee Adclantthon’s Chronicon, Book 5. of 
Mahomet the fecond. 

Scaliger tells usin one of hisEpiftles, that he. 
diligently perus’d the Catalogue of the Palatine 
Library at Heidelberg, and faid it was better 
furnith’d than that of the Vatican, wherein he 
found nothing but what was common and or- 
~diuary, except three or four. Mathematicians, 

which alio he knew to be extant in other Places, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of Private Buildings. 


U R Private Houfes, for Form and Beauty, 

are not comparable to thofe of the Ancients, 
though Architecture now a days is fufhciently 
improved. They had before the Gates of their 
magnificent Structures, an Entry or Porch, cal- 
jed Ve ftibulum, which was a little Portal, taltned 
to the Door-Pofts, under whofe Root ene 
might ftand, when the Door was fhut. Servizs 
upon that Verfe in the 6th Book of Virgil’s een, 
Veftibalam ante ipfam ---- faith, 1t was an arch'd 
Roof fupported by two Pillars. The Form or 
Model of this Porch is to be feen m the Alla 
Rotunda ot Pantheon at Rome, built by 44. Agrippa, 
where are moft exquifite Columns before the 
Portal of burnifh’d Brals. 4 
Afterwards thro’ a large Gate there was an En- 
trance intoa Hall, which was a great deal larger 
than the Ve/fibulum (a) extending 1t felf longer on 
both Sides. Twas wall’d at both Ends toward 
the Hall or Cavedivm, where they hung. their 
Arms againft.a Wallon one Side, and did eat 
on the other. (>) There was allo .a Plateus 
(which we call Tablinum) a Place or Study, 
where the Pictures of their Anceftors, and their 
glorious Atchievements, were drawn or pour- 
trayd: On the other Side was the Kitchin, from 
whence they came into a Porch built about the 
Hall; or Cawediam, which, becaufe “twas fours 
{quare, it was therefore: durrounded with: fouF 
Porticos, which may properly be called Walks of 
Piazzas. | 
AMS "There 
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There was. within on every Side their Parlours, 
and againit the Door, a Place defigned for Dif- 
putation or Conference. If their Palaces were 
large and fpacious, they had two or three Halls 
Porticod about, after the fame Manner, as Vitru~ 
vias deicribes them in the 2d Chapter of his 

6th Book. ate ae | 
They had alfo Gardens and (x) T ennis-Courts, 
wherein they play’d at Ball, and had Baths and 
Rooms ‘¢all'd Triclinia, which were Places to 
fup in, and ‘very commodious for Pea fting, 
They had ‘alfo their Fifb-Ponds, and feveral other 
Things of that Nature moft artificially contriv d, 
which Conveniences ‘now-a-days we are for the 
molt Part deprivd.of,  ~ - ee 
Becaufe in the Primitive Times of the Church, 
many gave their Palaces to Monks: hence it 
was, that thefe ‘Religious Fathets did build their 
Monatteries according ‘to the Model of thofe 
Fabricks ; as Flondus tellsps, who faith alfo; that — 
the Cy) Ancients had ‘no Chimniés, but heated 
their Water below, and difpos’d it fo into cer= 
tain Chanels made through the middle of the 
Walls, ‘that the Steam’ and ‘Vapour was ‘ex- 
haled’ and breatird’ out. through certain Holes, 
made in their Rooms for that Purpofe ; and in 
the Summer Time, they conveyed Air into their 
Rooims through the fame Paflages. But Lam 
apt to believe, that they had fuch Chinviies as 
we have, becaufe we find the Words ( %) Kan 
porarium and Caminus in the fame Senfe and 

Sienification. ig : | 
They floor'd their Parlours with (+) Ado/aick 
Work, which was made of Marble broke into Bits 
and Fragments. Pliny tells us of a Man, who in- 
onc of thefe Pavements did with Pieces of 
2 Marble 
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Marble, fo artificially and lively exprefs the 
Relicks and Scraps of a Supper ( which were 
wont to be {wept out) that the Room feem’d 
never to becleansd, and the Offal that was 
reprefentéd, look’d Ike real Bones, Parings, 
and fuch like Refufe caft upon the Ground. 
There were two Doves which feem’d to drink - 
out of the fame Veffel, the one darkning the 
Water with the Shadow of its Head. This kind 
of Work called Atofaick, is frequently to be 
feen in ancient Buildings ; they were for- 
merly {tild. Lichofrota, i.e. Places pavd with 
Square Stone, as Pliny tells us in the 25th Chap- 
ter of his 36th Book. | 

Their Houfes for the moft Part, were not con- 
tiguous, there being betwixt them their Sinks, 
or narrow Paflages. They were Pyramidal in 
their Front, and rifing up (as it were ) into a 
‘Cone made an handfome Frontif{piece. From 
whence our modern Architects copied out the 
Beauties of Gates and Windows. And thefe 
feparated Houfes, that flood at fome Diftance 
one from another, were call'd Jnjule, but thofe 
whofe Eves dropt into the High- way, and were 
built in Fafhion of a Tortoife were call’d Do- 
‘mus, and thefe were the moft Magnificent and 
Stately. Wherefore Pab. Vitor tells us, that in 
the Days of Areadias and Honorius, there were 
in Rome 4662 of thefe Jnfule, and 1780 of thofe 
called Domus. | 

Theis Gates were ftudded with Nails of the 
brightelt iron after the Ouvincuncian Manner, as 
the Latins term it. . Thete Nails were often 
rubb'd according to that of Plawtus in Afnaria, 
[Fuffine in Jplendorem dari has Bullas Foribus no- 
Arist] i.e. Did Ubid thee to brighten oe a 

_- Bofles 
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Bofies or Nails upon the Door? They were 
open’d both Ways according to that of Virgil in 
the 4th e4neid.---Concedunt tettis bipatentibus, and 
were generally thut, as may be gather’d from 
Plautus, Terence, and Plutarch in the Life of 
Publicola. 

(b) The Gates of great Perfons open’d out- 
wardly, the foor being thrown into the pub- 
lick Street, which before it was open’d, there 
rung a Bell, to prevent any Offence to Paflen- 
gers before it, as Plutarch tells us, in the Life of 
Publicola, and Pliny in the 36th Chapter of his 
15th Book. | ig | 

Note, This appears ta. have been in the meaner 
Sort of Houfes as well as greater. In Terence, 
the Perfons that come out, knock at the Doors. 


The CoO: AL WIE Nad ROY, 

- Thitelegant Buildings do grace our Towns, and 
that handfome Dwellings adorn our Cities, is a 
Thing fo manife(t, that we may {pare Pains to 
evidence the Matter. But thele Beauries are ow- 
Ing to Skill in Architecture, which not only 
ennobles both our Publick and Private Edifices — 

with Statelinefs and ALagnificence, but with Pom 
and Offentation ; and with ftupendous Coft, 
hath raisd thofe Seven Prodigious Strudlures, 
which the World admires, as the only Wonders 
ot Humane Induftry: Wherefore, this Art may 
juftly be tty’'d the Ornament of the Univerfe. 
For what City or Town, what Cattle or Tower 
can boa{t any Excellency, without the A ffiftance 

of this noble Science. | 
_ Till Building was found out, Men liv’d at 
firft like wild Beaits, in Caves and Dens, and 
fed on Fruit, and Roots of the Earth ; but being 
E 2 once 
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ence fenfible of the neceflary Ufe of Fire againtt 
the vehement Extremity of Cold ; fome began 
to edify Cottages of Boughs and Trees, and 
others dug Caves in the Mountains; and by 
_ often experiencing fuch Means, they attain’d to 
a great Perfection in Building with Walls, 
which they got up with long.Props, and wound 
them about with {mall Rods, and fo daubd 
them : And to keep out the Storms, they coverd 
them with Reeds, Boughs or-Fen Sedges. 

Thus in procefs of Time, they came to the 
Art of BUILDING, which (as Diodorus 
faith) is afcrib’d to Pallas : But we are rather to 
believe, that either Cain, or Fubal the Son of 

Lamech found out this Art. | 
-° (wv) [There was alfo a Pluteus, Sc. where the 
Pittures of their Anceftors, 8zc.] 

Plutesy is properly taken fora Desk and Fi1- 
furatively for a Study, or the Books init. A 
Manufcript Commentary on the 2d Satire of 
Fuvenal takes it in the firft Senfe, telling us 
that anciently they were wont to draw the Pi- 
étures.of Learned Men upon their Desks, where- 
on they writ. The Scholiaf takes it according 
to the fecond for a Study. 

But the whole Difficulty may be remov.d, by 
taking Notice of the Cuftom of the Aomans, 
who ordered feveral Sorts of Images, into feveral 
Places. The firft of which was becore their 
Gates, where they plac’d the Images of their 
Anceftors. The fecond was in their Ha/ls, as in 
a conipicuous Part of their Houfes; and here 
they fet the like Statutes, but curioufly wrought 
in Wax, The Third was in their Chambers, 
where they placed their Lares, then the Images 


~~ oof thofe Friends, who were molt dear unto them, 


2 as 
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ert 


Thefe Reprefentatives of the Deceas'd were 
plac’d in the moft eminent Places of their Dwel- 
lings, and were carried about in little wooden 
Houtes, or AZodels of Buildings, which at Pub- 
lick Solemnities, they did at once both open and 
curtoufly adorn, as Polybivs informs in the 5,1ft 

Chapter of his Sixth Book. : 


E 3 (x) 
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(2) [ Tennis-Courts, Spherifteria ] _ 

Thefe were Places, wherein the Ancients were 
wont to play at Ball, in which Recreation they 
took much Delight,as appears from the Epiftlesof 
Sidonius Apollinaris. There were three forts of Balls. 

(1.) Harpafla, which we Englifh a Foot-Ball, 
this being laid m the middle, two young Men 
did violently contend, which fhould drive it 
through the others Goal. (2.) Pila, which fig- 
miftes a diftinct kind of Ball, fo call’d from the 
Hair it was fluffed with. ( 3.) Tolls, a light 
kind of Ball, fo call’d, becaufe fill’d with a 
Bladder, wherewith both old Men and Children 
were wont to Play. (4.) Trigonalis, the Rea- 
fon of which Name, is taken from the Form of 
the Teants Court, which was Triangular. 

Near thefe Teanis Courts were their Dicing-. 
Fioafes, where the Gameifters refrefh’d themfelves, 
when weary with Ball-Playing. And hence it is, 
that thete Sphariferia do fignify a round Place in 
their Baths, which were defign'd by the An- 
cients. for Frictions or Rubbings, and feveral 
other Exercifes, which Suetonius mentions-in the 
Life of Vefpafian. | 

Cy) [ Who tells us alfo that the Ancients had 

: no Chimnies, Sic, 

Here we feem to have a Defcsiption of an 

Heliocaminus, t,e. a Soller fet in a Sunny-Place 
‘to receive the Heat of the Sun, which Badeus calls 
Solar Furnace: For the better underftanding of 
this, you muft know that the Ancients. had 
their Zeta, i. e. litle Chambers with Windows on 
three Sides to receive the Heat of the Sun, and 
thefe they call’d Helio-camini,g.d.Stoves of theSun. 
... They were certain Places in feveral Parts of 
the Houfe, whereunto the Fumes of a 
hos} | : either 
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(either hot or cold) fprinkled on the Floor, did 
afcend and rife through certain Pipes or Paflages 
Ccall'd Tubuli) either. to warm or cool the 
Room, according as the Seafon of the Year re- 
quired. They are not now in Ufe, but were 
very much formerly... ok be re 
 (&) [Becaufe we meet with the Words Vaporarium 
and Caminus, &c. ] : 

The Word Vaporarium occurs in Cicero’s Epiftle 
to Quintus Fr. and Papinius Statins makes meu- 
tion of Caminus, on gr : 

----- Siculis an conformata caminis 
_ Effigies laffum Steropen, Brontenque reliquit. 
| [ Cavadinum. | Bee 

Tam ata Lofs how to tranflate this Word, 
we having nothing commonly ii our. Houfes to 
an{wer it. Though it-be call’ dala, Yet it 
was not properly an Hall, which in all our 
great Houfes is the firft Room, whereas this 
was an inner Apartment, as appears by the 
Name, whichis writ by fome CavaeEdinm 5 
3t feems to have been a Chainber of State, where 


they geretecd theit, Vili. om seie oats secghes 
——-Sidonizzs Apollinaris elegantly defcribes a Chime 
ney, when he faith, ah. om 
We paffed into the Winter Dining-Roowm, which the 
Fire, guench'd in the bending or crooked Chim- 
ney, bad made black with Smoke. ost. 
So that hence.may be.confuted the Opinion of 
thofe, who held that the Ancientsshad no Chimneys, 
the Exiftence of which may alfo be proved, from 
thefe Words in Suetonius in the Life of Vitellins. 
Nec ante Pratorinm rediit, quam flagrante_tri- 
clinio ex conceptu Camini, i.e. ** When-he 
_** return’d to the Pretorivm, he found the 
“Chimney of the Room he din‘d in on Fire. 
E 4 Which 
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- Which is an Argument that they had Chim- 
meys in their Chambers ;’ but not the fame with 
ours, which AZanutins makes out in the roth E- 
piftle of his 7th Book Ad Famil, ---- For that 
we call a Chimney, which, as a Pipe or Gullet, re- 
ceives the af{piring Smoke, and conveys it faicly 


out of the Houfe':But thofe of our Anceftors 


were not made Aollow within the Walls, as ours 
are, but were madein the middle of the Winter- 
Chamber. “And therefore faitly Cato (in the 18th 
Chap. dere Ruftica.) 


Locum purum circumvcrfum, prinfquam in cubi- 


tum eat, habeat. i.e. “ Let him havea Fire | 


. round about him before he goes to Bed. 
‘Which cannot be, if it lie within the Cavity 
Of an‘hollow Wall. And when Columella tells 
us, That the Country-People. were wont to 
Fealt circa Larem, Focumgue Familiarem, i. e. 
about the Fire, what can this mean, but that the 
Fire was in the middle of the Room, about 
which the Family did make Merry and Junket. 
~ Chimneys of old had no vest for the Fire, and 
therefore they were much troubled with Smoke, 
unlefs they burnt Wood (as Cato taught them ) 
befinear'd cr nointed with Lees of Oj], or fet 
open their Windows. The Former was coftly, 
and the Latter inconvenient in the Winter-Seafon, 
£dorace when he faith, | 
een Eacrimofo non fine Fumo, i. ¢. 
“ A Tear-fetching Sinoke, 
_ “Which vexeth Folk, 
* And makes them cry, --- 
demonftrates they had no Vents or Tunnels. 
ae (a) [ Call’d Infule, &c. J 
_ The Word ( Znfula) doth not tonly denote a 


Trait of Earth furrounded with’ the Sea, wo 
agin alfo. 
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alfo an Houfe that is-feparate from others, and 
adjoins not to the Neighbourhood by a common 
Wall: And herein it differs from Domus, which 
fignifies contiguous and united Habitations. 

Alciat tells us, out of Cornelias Tacitus, That 
feeing by Reafon of frequent Fires, there were 
fo many Aqueduéts in the City, “twas thought 
convenient by ero, that the Water intercepted 
by private Perfons, fhould for the better furnifh- 
Ing of feveral Places, flow out in common ; 
and that their Houfes fhould be immur'd and 
compafied about, not with Publick, but with 
their own particular and Private Walls, where= 
in fhould be Chanels for the conveying of Water 
for the quenching of Fire. And hence arofe the 
Name Zafula, which is not only fafe fromethe 
Fury of Flames, but from the Violence and Ra-~ 
pine of Thieves too; in regard they cannot go 
on the Tiles from Houfe to Honfe. | 

_ The Buildings in Babylon were not continu'd, 
neither. to themfelves, nor to the Walls neither; 
but. were all Jafzle, and ftood afunder. The 
Reafon was Politick, Fir/, To avoid the Fury 
of Fire; And Secondly, To undergo a Siege in 
War; for the Walte which lay between the 
Houfes in a Time of a Leaguer, was fown with 
Corn, and the Increafeé was fufiicient to fup+ 
port and maintain them. | 

(b) [Their Doors open’d outwardly. 

When they went out, they thruft the Door 
forward, knocking it with their Hands to give 
Notice to thofe that are without, to bewdre of 
being hurt by its fudden opening into the 
High-way publick. And to caution thofe that 
enterd into the Houfe, there was writ over the 
Gate in Capital Letters (CAVE CANE M1) 
Take heed of the Dog See there did not only 
| 5 


lie 
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hie there a living Cur, but there was either 
painted or engraven the Figure of that Animal 
with that Infcription. And Petronixs tells us, 
That in the Houfe of Trimalcio, there was a 
huge Dog pictur’d oer the Door in a Chain with 
the fame Zotto. | : 
CF) LE Mofaich-Work. ] | 
"Tis an Antique kind of Work, compofed of 
little fquare Pieces of AZarble,gilded and colourd, 
according to the Place they are to aflume in the 
Figure or Ground ; which fet together, and (as 
it were) imbofs'd, prefent an unexpreflible Statelir | 
mefs, and are of a marveilous Duration, 


AvP. VE, 
” Of Statues of Marble Fragments. | 


(c) THEY were wont to make Statues of 
feveral Picces of Marble, fo firmly 
compacted and joird together, that they feem’d 
- to be made of one entire Stone, and were the 
more efteem’d for rt. Fhe Egyptians were wont 
frequently to ufe them, and fo did Theodorus the 
Engraver ; But the Gracians were altogether ig- 
morant of this Art, as Diodorus Siculus informs 
us, : 
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(c) [Statues of feveral Pieces of Afarble, &c.} 
Crufte are little Fragments or Pieces of Mar- 
ble from whence marbled Watts are call’d Cruffaté 
---Incraftare, is to Parget or Plaifter a Wall or 
Pavement, and Zucraffations, are the clothing of 
the fame witha Marble Fila or Surface. $,4ark’s 
in 
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in Venice-is moft exquifitely adorn’d with this 
kind of Plaifter. gs | 

Pliny tells us, That one Blamerra a Roman 
Knight was the firft that did ciel his Houfe on 
the Cechian Mountain, with this Marble Crs; 
they were wont to flice their Marble into flen- 
der Pieces, and artificially to fpread them upon — 
the Wall for a Covering. | 


CHAP. VIL 
Of Cellars. 


I Aim of Opinion, That the Ancients had no 

Cellars under Ground, in regard they (d) fet 
in Holes, made tn the Ground, their Veflels that 
preferv'd their Wines, efpecially if they were 
weak and crazy ; which had been a necdlefs 
Thing, if they hadi had any fuch Cellars: Nei- 
~ ther doth Pliay in the,21ft Chapter of his 14th 
Book, where he {peaks of Wine-Cellars, and the 
Way of anaking them, make any mention of 
their being under Ground; nor doth Vitravics 
defcribe them to..be after that Manner, which 
~ Place being fo advantageous and neceflary, could 
not well have been omitted. And we may ga- 
ther from our Laws, that they dige’d Holes in 
the Earth to put their Veflels in. 

And becaufe we-are {peaking of Cellars, it 
will not be Foreign to the Matter in Hand, to 
obferve that. the Ancients did not put their 
Wines into wooden Veflels, fuch as we uic, but 
into Earthen-pots, which were very capaciaus, 
containing a Cart or Waggon-Load of Wine,i.e. 
about 120 .dmphora: But their moit geucie 1s 
and noble Liquors were esposd and ict in ite 

' open 
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open Air, as Pliny informs us in the Fore-cited 
Place. None of them had fuch Veflels as are in 
ufe with us, except the Inhabitants of the, d/ps, 
but had inftead of (Dolia) Tuns or Hogtheads, 
which they dug into the ground. wee 1 

They made their Wines after this Manner: 
Firft they /ampt their Grapes, and then put their 
Mujt or New-Wine into a great Veffel, Cf) cal- 
led Laccus; and afterwards, the Stalks together 
with the Hulls or Skins, they put into a Prefs, 
and the Refidue of the New- Wine they {queezd 
anto the Laccws, as may be gather’d from Ulpian. 
Varro in the 54th Chapter of his 1ft Book of 
Flusbandry fays, Some pard off the Bunch and 
Stalks, and then {queez’d them, and to the 
prefied Skins, and Hulls of the Grapes, they 
(gz) added Water, and this mixt Liquor they 
gave to their Labourers for Wine in Winter. ~ 

The COMMENTARY. 
(d) [Set under Ground their Veffels.} 

Saidas tells us, on the Word [Laccus] that the 
‘Athenians and Grecians madeTrenches and Cavities 
uinder-ground, either round or Square; which 
they plaifer'd and rough-caft, and then fill'd them 
- with Wine, and thefe kind of Hollownefles 
they call’d Lacci, 

(e) [Did not put their Wines into wooden, but 

Earthen Veffels. } . 

Thefe they fmear’d over with Pitch, or with 
fome kind of Plaifter, left the Vertue of the 
Wine fhould evaporate through the Pores of 
the Veflels, as it apppears from Horace, 

oone- Graca quod ego ipfe Te(ta, 

Conditum leni ---- 

And they mark’d them alfo with feveral 
Titles or Infcriptions, as you may fee in the 
sth Satyr of Favenal, ane Cy 0s 
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----- Cujas Patriam, Titulumque Senetlus 

Delevit multd verervs. Fuligine Tela. 
“He fomething Drinks, whole Age hath 

took away, iu aeetiuie 9 


“ The dufty Hogthead’s Date and Clitnate--- 
From hence we may underftand that of Petro- 
wis. [There were brought Vitree Amphora & gyp- 
fate] i.e. Veflels of Glafs, and curioufly plai- 
fter'd, whofe Tops were covered with Pitch; 
“whereupon was infcribd this following Title 
| Falernum, Opimianum Annorum centum.} 
They were wont alfo to write on their Veflels 


the Wames of the Confuls to fhew the Antiqui- 
ty and Age of their Wines, as is hinted by 


Flor ace, Fi 
O Nata mecum Confule Manlio 
Tefta, Oc, ---- | | 
Cf) [A Great Veffel called Laccus.] 
_. Budaus faith Laccus was a Veflel that receiv’d 
the Mult as it flow’d from the Wine-prefs, but 
erroncoufly and falfly; in regard (according to 
Ulpian) Laccus isthe fame with a Cifern of Wine, 
which was dug into the Earth, and was plaifter'd 
on both Sides, both within and without. Nei- 
ther did the Ancients ufe only this \Laccas or 
~Ciftern” for that Purpofe, but they had alfo 
_ earthen Veflels whereon they heap’d up Earth for 
the Prefervation of their Wines. , 
(g) [They put water to the prefid Hulls of the 
: Grapes, &c. } ! : 
Cato faith, this is to wafh the Grapes, i. e, 
tomake a thin Sort of Wine after the Grapes 
have been fqueezd, call’d Lora, which kind of 
Drink is call’d fo by Farro in his fore-men- 
tioned Chap. of Ruftick Affairs. Ulpian terms it 
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Acinatium, which (according to fome) isa 
Wine made of Grapes, hanging a long Time 
after the Vintage in the Winter Seafon. Others 
fay; That Wine made of Grape-Stones, is a Li- 
quor of Verona, of a moft delicate Smell, and a 
pleafant Tafte; of a Purple Colour, and inef- 
fable Sweetnefs; of a thick Body, fo that it 
feemsto bea kind of potable Fleth or a flefhy Potion, 


CH’ A&P. “1X, 
Of Wrefiling and Running Places. 


+ HE Ancients built certain Places call’d Pa- — 
lefire or Stadia, for the exercifing of Youth 
in Wreftling, and Running ; in Leaping and 
Shooting, and Fighting with Whorl-Batts. The 
Place for thefe Sports was a Square call'd: () Sra-. 
diam, becaufe in compafs about two Stadia or 
Furlongs, which is the 4th Part of ai Mile. 

It had within, three fingle Portico’s, but the 
Fourth, which was Southern, was-double to 
preferve the Infide from Winds and Tempefts. 
Underneath this, there was an open Gate, which 
led into a large and a {pacious .Hall, furround- 
ed with Seats, wherein Philofophers and Rbetori- 
cians did fit and difpute, and this was calld 
(4) Exedra or Ephcbeum, becaule young Men 
CcalP'd Ephebi) were inftructed there; for the 
Ancients, being furnifh’d but witha few Books, 
exercisd themfelves rather in Difputing, than 
Writing, as Swidas tells us. | 

This Place did fomewhat refemble the Chapter- 
Hoxfes in Monafteries fucceeded by our Schools : 
And this Exedra or Difputing-School, was a third 
Part longer than broad,as Vitravizs tells usin the 
2d Chapter of his 5th Book, and had on the right 


3 and 
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and left Side Concamerationsand Porches, Vaults or 
Walks very convenient and ufeful tor the Baths. 

There is:a Place like this at Pifa call’d Campo 
Santo, the Holy-Field ; but *tis not made alto- 
gether after that ancient Manner. Some think 
there were Gywnafia there, of which there were 
three in Athens, viz, the Academy, the Lyceum, 
and the Cynofarges, wherein Youth was exercis d 
in Military Acts beforeany War. | 
Bo ns Bets Dedtt AL ty Noted: 8525, 

(bh) [ Cilld Paleftre. ] 

The Greek Word ( Paleffra) is by Ufe made 
Latin; tis deriv’d from Maan, Leta, t.e. Wreit- 
ling or Fighting, fromthe Word zaaey ; either 

-becaufe all the Members of the Body are fhaken 
by ftriving, or becaufe the Urn was mov'd be- 
fore the Conteft, in regard they always con- 
tended by Lot. Palajfra by Ule came to fignify 

_the Place where thofe Gymnajtick Exercifes were 
performed. The Perfons engag’d in them were 

{ld Palefrita. 

Fhe Spartan Virgins were wont in their Mi- 
nority to engage naked in thele kinds of Re- 
creations ; which Practice Plato was fo far from 
eenfuring, that he thought it conventent not 
only for Laffes, but ancient Women, to encoun- 
ter Men, that fo they might learn to endure 
Hardfhip. | 

The Laconians were fo taken with thefe Kinds 
of Sports that nothing pleas’d them more, than 

thefe Gymnaftick Places; and inftead of appro- 
ving themfelves good Soldiers, they only de- 
fired to be excellent Wrefllers. But Angujius, not 

— liking that immodeft Cuftom, forbad 411 Wo- 

min even to fee thefe Spectacles, much’ lefs did 

he allow them to play naked, 
: j 
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(i) [Called Stadium.] 
" You may callita Place where Ko fes run, and 
where Wreftlers contend ; deriv’d amd sdowws, 
a Statione, from flanding, “becaufe Herenles, ha- 
ving : er that Space in one Breath, ftood: ‘ATE 
[They were called Exedra.] rae 

Some oink they were like the Cells of Monks; 
others tell us they were Places well furnifh’d 
with Seats, whereon Philofophers and Rhetoricians, 
and other learned Men, were wont to fit to 
difpute and wrangle. Gecro tells us Cin his 
1ft Book De Natura Deorun ) that he fat difcour- 
fing in one of thefe Places. iia 

~ CL) [ Gymnafa | 

_Thofe Places were properly fo call’d, which 
were appointed for Wrefilers to contend naked in. 
A Name (faith Scaliger) which doth not at all 
agree to Schools, it being a very tconvenient 
and incongruous Thing, to act naked tn thofe 
facred Societies: But with the good leave of fo 
great a Man, faith the learned Beckman, the Man- 
fions of the Mufes, which we call Schools, were 
‘not called Gymnafia, from ywurG, naked, but 
from the Performance of hard and difficult Exer- 
cifes, fuch as are the Encounters and Strivings 
of Wrefflers, who {trip (like Mowers) to be more 
ready and nimble. The Dire€ors of thefe Sports 
| vee called Gymnafiarche, Agonothete, or Athlo- 
ere. 


‘CHAP. X. 
Of Baths. 


(m2) T HE Baths at Rome were fo rich and mag- - 
nificent, that the very Ruins of their 

Walls fo high and ftately, ftruck all ae 

into Amazement and Wonder. (n) The 


Se il OF Baths, “BS 
(a) The Baths of Antonine and Dioclefan (where 
now {tands the Temple of the Certefini) furpatsd » 
all’ Structures both in Heighth and Breadth, 
Thefe had feveral Apartments, but efpecially 
three, defign’d for bathing, wherein there were 
three Caldrons, one for hot, another for tepid, 
the third for cold‘ Water, which were fo plac’d, 
that there might ranas much Water out of the 
tepid into the bot Bath, as there runout of it; 
and as much. out of the cold one into the tepid, 
after the fame manner. ~ Fe : 
The Ancients usd Baths, and were frequent 
in thofe Wathings, becaufe they went barefoor, 
_without any Stockings, of any thing upon their: 
Lees; and therefore, becaufe the Ways were ve- 
ry dufty, they had often occafion thus to cleanfe 
themfelves, Hence many Lakes in Jtaly are 
called Baths, or Balneoli, little Baths. | 
_ Paths are not now in ufe, or but very little, 
and in a very few. Places; a Thing poor and 
mean. Pub. Vittor tells us, that there were in 
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As the Luxury of Princes increas'd, fo did 
the Magnificence of this kind of Structures, 
which were raisd with fuch Pomp and fump- 
tuous Splendour, thatthey feem’d rather Cities, 
than Places to wafh.in ;. neither is it a Wonder 
mat Princes were allurd toa frequent ufe of 
“em, which did fo delight and charm with the 
Softnefs of their Pleafures. he vee 
Hot Baths at firft were us'd privately by all 
Men, according to their Degree and Ability, 
for the Prefervation,of ‘Health. But in procefs 
of Time, they built ‘common ones, and hot 
1 ! f Houtes 
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Houfes to fweat in; and the Nobles did bathe — 
and wath with the Commons, and.at laft even 
Men and Women were permitted moft lafci- 
vioufly to bathe together, 

Some derive the Word [Balneum] from the 
Greek Word « 2~, becaule they disband all. 
Trouble and Anxiety from the penfive Mind. 
Others fay Balneum, quafi Balinenm,ftom Baaaveror, 
from Balanzs, which fignifies. Maft, or Acorns, 
becaufe with the Shells of thefe dry’d, the An- 
cients were wont to increafe their Fires. 

(2) [Thofe.of Antonine and Dioclefian.] _ 

Andradiws Palladius tells us, that thofe of 
Antonine were finithd by Alexander, and that 
they were of a wonderful Heighth, beaurify’d 
and adorn’d with. the faireft Marbles, and with 
vaft Pillars; and that thofe of Dioclefan were 
not lefs in Stature, being prodigioufly tall, and 
that the Emperour in building them, employ’d 
for many Years an hundred and forty thoufand 
Men. The moft noble and famous, were they 
which Agrippa, Nero, and Titus Vefpafian made, 
which.were great, and moft gorgeoufly drefs‘d, 
with feveral Places of Pleafure to maintain ex- 
ceffive Riot for all forts of People. 


C BoAeR) ox 
Of Triumphal Arches, 


J Cannot omit Trismphal Arches, which were 
“* made of Marble, like three huge Gates, re- 
‘prefenting the Form of fome Marble Palace. 
They were adorn’d with the Infcriptions of the 
glorious Atchiev:ments of thofe Heroes, for whofe 

Honour they were-erected. | 
There were thirty fx within, and one means 
va | the 
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the City of Rome. J know not whether thofe 
two ftately ones at Rimini are {till {tanding or 
not, viliich had certainly been ruimated, had 
not your Highnefs preferv’d them from the Teeth 
and Injury of Time and Weather. 

— The COMMENTARY 

Triumphal Arches were ereéted in Honour of 
thofe Conquerors, who had fubdu’d foreign 
Cities, Provinces and Nations, and reducd 
them under the Power of the Roman Empire. 

There were formerly at Rome thirty fix, but 
now but fix, as Palladias informs us in his- Ro- 
man Antiquities. If we may give Credit to the 
Letters of Melchior Adignex difpatch’d from 
thence, there are in Cantaon, a City of China, a- 
bove a thoufand Triumphal Arches, as we have 
it from the Relation of Simon Adajolas. 


© HA Py xi 
Of the Pillars of Trajan and Antonine. 


(0) T HE Column of Trajan exceeds all Admi- 
ration; ‘tis 120 Foot high, having 
within it a winding Pair of Stairs of 185 
Steps that leads to the Top, where the Bones of 
Trajan are laid in theRepofitory of a goldenUrn. 
Without were (p) engraven the glorious Ex- 
ploits atchiev’d by the Emperour, in Figures, fo 
artificially wrought, that they feem'd to be all 
of an equal Bignefs, and indeed they did not 
really differ in A4Zagnitude. There is another 
dike thefe (q) ereéted in Honour of Antoninus 
Pins, which is ftill remaining. But there are 
no fuch Works done now in thefe Days, - 
he 
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fhe, GO 96 AL EAN, Fk Als, ee 
(0) [The Column of ‘Trajan, Sze. 

Thefe two Pillars are moft famous: Monu- 
ments, both adorn’d' with Figures in Bajfo--Re- . 
Hievo, afcending in {piral Lines from the-Bafis to 
the Capitals. STO 85 ee 

Pierius tells us in his Hieroglyphicks, that this 
Pillar of. Trajan were-128 Foot high, to whofe 
Top were 123 Stairs: That of Antonine was 
161, Foot’ high, and afcended. by ‘207 Steps, 
according to the Relation of the fame Author. 
The former had 44 Windows, and the latter 56. 
Trajan never: faw it, for returning from the 
War: he had wag’d.with the Parthians, he dyd 
at Sora, a Town of Seleacia, whofe Athes were 
put into an Urn, and brought to Rome, and: re- 
pofited in the Top of this ftately Column, which 
was erected by the Senate of Rome, in Honour 
of that Emperour, and ferved torhis Tomb; in 
the room of which, Pope Sixtus V.. introduced.a 
Statue of St. Peter, made of Copper gilt. tes 

(p) [Were engrauen the glorious Exploits.] 

~ Pierias tells us in his Hiteroglyphicks, that 
Roman Columns were not wont to be raisd with- 
- out fome myftical Signification or, other, and 
that in this‘ refpe& they were not, unhike the 
Javentions of the Egyptians ; fone being Monu- 
ments of Stability and Firmnefs, {ome of famous 
“and noblé Atchievements, and’ others of Capti- 
‘vity, Reproach and Overthrow. |. 
Petrus Ciacconius has written a learned Com- 
mentary on this Pillar, wherern he explains the 
Hiftory reprefented, by the Figures upon it. 

(q) (Raisd in Honour of Antoninus Pius.) 

_Palladins tells that this was 161 Foot high, 
re to 
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tothe Top whereof were 207 Stairs; “twas en- 
lightned and adorn’d with 65 Windows. This 
Pillar, confifting of 28 Stones, wasraisd allo 
by the Senate for <Autoninus. Pius, whofe Statue 
was {et:upon the. Top of. it, but at_prefent the 
Image of St. Paal takes its Place, being alfo 
made of Copper gilt, as well as that of St. Pe- 


Bers...” 


Dine Lot edt Por SLL 
Of the Mole of Adrian, and the Tomb of 
eas. GCefius. .. . : 


PT -His Able of Adrian, ereted for his Sepul- 
= -chre,, (*) was of fo {tupendous a Magni- 
tude, that it feemd (as‘it were) to be ene of 
the Wonders of the World. °Tis now theSeat 
of the Governour of the drfénal, the Armory 
being there now, and ts called the (f) Caftle of 
Saint “Angelo, “Twas encompafSd about with 
feveral Columns, eighty whereof, or at leaft the 
sreateft part of “em, do fupport the Church of 
St. Paul; they are of folid ‘Stone, and of an in- 
credible Height and Weight, | 

_ Befides, it was adorn’d with 700 moft exqui- 
fite Statues, and was glorioufly furrounded with 
feveral Porticos; on the Top of it was to be feen 
‘the Statue of Adrian on Horfeback. 
- Without the Church, is to be feen the Tomb 
of (4) Cains Ceffus, built in ‘Form of an entire 
Pyramid, though the adjacent Buildings were 
ruinated and demolifh’d. “All which Things, | 
though they were vain and fuperfluous, yet 
they thew fuch Statelinefs and Adagnificence | 


that 


that all our Follies cannot parallel their Ma-’ 


jefty. | 
The COMMENTARY. 


(r) bad of fo fupendoas a Magnitude, &c.J 
The Greatnets of this Structure may be eafily 
gather'd from hence; That when Warfes, Fufti- 
nian’s General, had conquer’ the Goths, pofief- 
fing Rome, and had fent the Keys of the City to 
the Emperour, he fignify’d to him what Violence 
ought to be usd for the Expulfion of the Enemy, 
in regard they were garrifon'd in ‘the Adole’ of 
Adrian. ? 

(Sf) [Call'd the Caftle of Saint Angelo.] 
Becaufe St. Gregory, in a folemn Proceffion 
during the Plague, faw an Angel on the Top 
of the Afele of Adrian, fheathing his Sword, to 
fignify the Divine Anger was appeasd. It was 
built in a round Figure, anciently of vaft Stones, 
going up in three Rows or Stories, lefler and 
lefler till you come to. the Top, where ftood 
mounted that great Pine-Apple of Brats gilt, 
which we {fee now in the Garden of the Belve- 
dere, round about it were fet in the Wall great 
Marble Pillars, and round about the feveral 
Stories ftood a World of Statues. 

This Azole being found a {trong Place, Belifa- 
rias put Men into it, to defend it again{t the 
Goths, and they defended themfelves in it a long 
Time, by breaking. the Statues in pieces, and 
throwing them upon the Heads of the Gorhs that 
befieg’d them. Since that Time, divers Popes 
have turn ‘dit intoa formal Caftle ; Boniface VW, 
Alexander V1, avd Urban VMI, have renderd 
it a regular Fortification, with five ftrong Ba- 

| {tions, 
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ftions, and a confiderable Garrifon is conftantly 
Kept in it. 
(t)'[Eretted for Adrian's Tomb J 

This Structure was the Sepulchre of Adrian, 
and was of Parian Marble, molt elaborately 
wrought, by the curious Indultry of the moft 
exquifite Artificers. But at a Siege of the City, 
either the Jgnorance or Lmpiety of the Soldiers, 
defac'd the Workmanthip of thofe admirable 
Statwaries, and did throw away like Rubbith 
thofe almoft living Images, which deferw'd to be 
animated by a breathing Soul, or at leaft to be 
actuated by Prometheus’s Fire. 

(4) [The Sepalchre of Cettus.] 

This Cetus was ex Epulonum Collegio, i.e. One 
of the College of thofe that had the Over fight 
of Feafts at Sacrifices, or had the devouring of 
thofe Banquets, which were fet before the Gods 
in their Lettiferniis, in the Temple of Fapiter 
Capitolinus. 7 
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i 9 Shes Tad hateoaley, 
Of Obelisks. 


"T Here were at Kome fix great (w) Obelisks, 
and 42 of a lefler Size; the bigger were 
brought from Egype, where they were wont to 
be made, and are called inthe Zalian Tongue, 
Aguglie; they were twice as broad at bottom ag 
they were at top. : | 
The Obelisk of Cefar was invented and made 
for the Diffinétion ot Hours, for (Gnomon-like) 
It pointed them out, as defcribed upon the 
arth cover'd with Marble, a Ba// at Top increa- 
fing the Shadow, left it fhould difappear and 


vanith, 
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‘yanith, as Pliny tells us in the roth Chap. of 
‘his 36th Book. And this was the Work of 
Auguftus. | he ae ee = 
- Obelisks were invented ‘by Egyptien Kings. 
The firft Founder of them was 2Zires, who 
reren’d in Heliopolés, and faid he was comman- 
ded in his Sleep foto do. Other Princes after- 
wards erected many, whereof fome were 48, 
0, and go Cubitslong. — “s 
But the. chiefeft of them all, was that (x) 
built by Ramifes (in whofe Reign Troy was ta- 
‘ken) which was 99 Foot long, and 4 Cubitts 
broad; there were 200906. Mén.employ’d in 
the building of it The King being about to 
raife it aloft, and fearing, left the Engines 
fhould be too weak for its Weight, and for a 
“greater tryal of the Artificer’s Care, he bound 
‘his Son tothe Top ef it, that his Safety might 
conduce to the Elevation of ‘it, ‘by which De- 
vice he excited the Diligence of the Labourers, 
who raisd it whole and entire, as Pliny tells us 
‘in the oth Chap. of his 36thBook. © The raifing 
of it was more difficult than the making, and 
therefore.on one of them at Rome, there 1s this 
Diftich infcrib'd, to thew the Ingenuity in ercct- 
ing of it. ee 
Si Lapis eff, dic qua fuit arte levatus, 
Sed fi fint plures, dic ubi congeries. 
g.d, Vf that Obelisk be an entire Stone, how 
could it be raisd'? Butifit confifted of many, 
fhew us*the Joints. But certain it is that it was 
hewn out of folid Stone. 


The 
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(w) Obelisks are (as it were) Beams of Stone, 
which were le(s than Pyramids, and were four- 
{quare, downward, but fhoot upward (Taper- 
like) into a flender Top. They may be call’d 
-Broaches or Spires, and were huge Stones ii 
Egypt, made from the bottom imaller and fimal- 
ler, of a great Length, confecrated to the Sun, 
becaufe they were long, like his Beams. 


Tfodorus tells us that they were confecrated to © 


the Sun, they fornewhat refembling his pointed 
Beams. Among the Egyptians they have their 
Name from a Ray, whichis nota little unlike 
them, having fuch a kind of Form, when dar- 
ted in ata Window. Touching their Variety and 
Excellency, fee Pliny, in the 9th, 1oth, and 11th 
Chap. of his 36th Book, and of their Shape and 
Figure. Blondas, in the ift Book of his Rom, 
Inffaur. And Polyd. Virg. of their firft Inventors, 


in the 11th Chap. of his 3d Book, De Rer. In- 


went, - 


(x) [Built by Ramifes.] 


This Fabrick was fo {tupendous; as that when. 


King Cambyfes had fack’d and rez'd Syene, and — 


the Flames had rambled to the Borders and the 


Phylatieries (as it were) of this Obclisk, he com=- - 


manded the Fire to: be extinguith’d, being {truck 
with Admiration of fo venerable a Pile. Theo- 
_ phrajlus tells us, that among the Egyptians, in 
the Temple of Jupiter, there was an Obelisk 
made of 4 Emeralds, which was 40 Cubits long, 
four Cubits broad in one Place, and two in 
~- another. , 

~ But among all the Obelisks at Rome, that 
which ftands before the Si Palace, and 


St. Pe- 
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St. Peter's Church, and which is call’d the Vaz- 
tican, is {een not without the greate(t Wonder 


4 


and Amazement imaginable; it is made of the | 
Stone Ophites, and was dedicated to Fulizs Cafar, 


whofe Athes are repofited in the Top of it. The 
‘Height of it is 170 Foot, befides the. 82/, which 
48 37 Foot; “tis 12 Foot broad towards the Bot- 
tom, and 8 Foot broad towards the Top. At 
firft it ftood on- the leit Side of the Vatican, in 
— dNero’s Cirque; but Pope Sixtus V. commanded 
at to be remov'd into a more eminent Place in 
the Middle of the Street, in the Year 1586. 
“Twas the Work of Dominic Fontano, an Archi- 
aect of Coma. And indeed Travellers tell us, 
that they know not whether they ought to ad- 
‘mire mott, the Bolduefi of the Architect, or the 
Curiofity of his Art, in removing a Stene of fo 
incredible a Weight, without the leaft Flaw or 
Fracture. The bare Obelisk, without the Bafs, 
4s above 956148 Pound weight, befides the Vec- 
tes, Repagula, Cingula, Harpagines, Ferreas, all 
requifite for the bracing fo valt a Bulk, to faci- 
-litate its Motion. Iifay, befides all thefe, which 
amounted to Decies centena millia quadraginta duo 
millia viginti quatuor libras more. oS Fv seS 
(Other Princes afterward eretted many. | 

King BOCHT/S {et up tour, every one of 
which was 48 Cubits long: And Prolomeus Phi- 


dadelphus made one at Alexandria of four Cubits, 


and Pheron fet up two 1:1 the Temple of the Sun, 
of an hundred Cubits long, and four Cubits 
broad on this Occafion. 

It happen’d that this King for fome great 
Crime was {truck blind, and continued fo ten 
Years ; and afterwards it was told him by Re- 
velation in the City Ba/is, that he fhould re- 

/ celve 
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ceive his Sight, if he wathed his Eyes with the 
Water of a Woman that never lay with any 
Man but her Husband: He try’d his own Wife 
firft, and then many others, till at laft he re- 
ceived his Sight, and marry’d her by whofe U- 
‘rine it was heal’d, and caufed all the others, 
with his firtt Wife, to be burnt. Afterward,’ 
for a Remembrance, he made his Oblation with 
the two aforefaid Obelisks in the Temple of the 
Sun. Auguflus Cefar brought two of thefe 
Broaches’or Spires, to Rome, and {et one in the | 
ereat Tilt-yard, or Lifts, call’d Circus, and the 
other he fet up in the Field call'd Campus Aare 
tus. 


ae CHAP. XY. 
Of Egyptian Pyramids, and Labyrinth. 
| ay 1S expected alfo that we fhould fay fome= 
thing of the Egyprian (y) Pyramids; there 
were four of them, the two bigger whereof. are 
reckon d among the feven Wonders of the World, 


they were dquare and broad at Bottom, but ta- _ 


_per'd upward, into the Conical Slendernels of a 
ointed Diamond. 

_ The largeft is fuppos'd to take up & Acres of 
Ground, every Side being 883 Foottong, the 
/ Square at the Top confifting of three Stones on- 
ly, yet large enough for threefcore Men to ftand 
“upon, afcended by (yy) 255 Steps, each Step- 
above three Foot high, and of a Breadth propor- 
tionable. It had Eaftward a Gate, thro which - 
there was a Declivity, which led into two 
| F 2 Cham- 
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Chambers, wherein was a great and a little 
Tomb. | | 

(z) There was no other reafon for building 
thefe Structures, but mere Vanity and Ojfentation, 
and to employ both Money and the People, to 
keep them from Idlenefg; there could be no 
other Caufe befides this. 

One of them was 20 Years a building, and 
that by three hundred and fixty thoufand Men, 
continually employ’d and working upon. it; 
whe (as fome report) confum’d only in Radi- 
‘hes, Garlick and Onions, 1800 Talents, which 
Sum is more than two hundred thoufand 
Crowns. In the middle of its Bottom, there is 
a Pit 86 Cubits deep; “tis a very great Wonder 
how they could carry their Stones to fo prodi- 
gious a Height. 

fo the Lake of Aeris, the fame Egyptian 
Kings made a (22) Labyrinth, in the Middle 
whereof were 37 Halls, according to the Num- 
ber of the feveral Prafectures or Governments, 
wherein the Prefects or Deputy-Governours 
were buried. The Ways and Paths in it were 
long and fubterraneous, crooked and winding, 
and lead to thofe feveral Apartments by Vaults 
and Paflages under Ground, which were fo in- 
tricate with Turnings, that whofoever went in- 
to them, cotld never extricate or wind himfelf 
out, and therefore “twas called a Labyrinth. 

it had a Gate of white Parian Marble, and 
which any one witha great dealof Wearinefs 
came to the end of thefe Walks, he was con- 
veyed into a Portico, richly adorn’d with Pillars 
of Porphyry, into which he afcended by goStairs. 
Prom thence you might gointo a Marble Room, 
molt glorioutly beautifyd with very fair Pic- 

SRE tuics, 
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tures, and molt exquifite Statues. The Paflages 
within were all of Marble, and were flag’d and 
arch d with molt exquifite Stone; fome Doors, 
when open’d, made a terrible Noife, like a 
Crack ot Thunder. nae 
__ There was adjoining to this Labyrinth, a large 
Pyramid 4 Acres broad, and $ in Height, 
wherein lay interrd the Founder of the Laby- 
rinth. From hence Dedalus took the Pattern of 
his Labyrinth which he made in Crete, but he 
only imitated and tranfcribed (as it were) the 
hundredth part of it, as Herodotus and. Pliny in- 
form and tell us; for it fell as fhort of the Glo- 
ries of this, as 74Ziz0s was inferiour to Pfamnitia 
ews in Power and Dignity. — 
(zzz) Porfena, King of Hetruria, made a La- 
byrinth on purpoife for his Sepulchre, which 
Pliny, out of Varro, defcribes to be admirable. 


Th COMMENTARY. 


(y) [The Egyptian Pyramids.] 

Pyramids were vatt Heaps or Piles of Stone, 
which being broad at Bottom, did gradually 
taper into a Cone at Top. They are fo called 
from Tle, which fignifies a Flame of Fire, in 
| cia of its Figure, broad below, and fharp up- 

ward, 

By thefe the Ancients did exprefs the Original 
of Things, and that formlefs Form taking Sub- 
ftance; for as Pyramids beginning at a Point, 
and the principal Height, by little and little, 
dilateth into all Parts ; fo Mature proceeding 
from one undividable Fountain (even the Di- 
vine Effence) receiveth Diverfity of Forms, ef- 
~ fufed into feveral Ba and Multitudes of Fi- 


3 gures, 


4 
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sures, uniting all in the fupream Head, from 
whence all Excellencies do proceed. ; 


| (x) [Phere was no other Reafon for buil ding ; 


a them, &zc. | 

_ By thefe and the like Inventions they exhau- 
fted their Treafure, and employ’d the People, 
feft fuch infinite Wealth fhould corrupt Pofte- 
rity, and dangerous Jdlenefs fhould pamper the 


—. Subje@ into.a Defire of Janovarion, Befides, the 


Confideration of human Frailty, budding and 
blofloming, and withering in an Inftant, prom- 
pted them ‘to-erect fuch magnificent Structures, 
in {pite of Death, to give Eternity to their Fame, 
They ereéted fuch coftly A¢onuments, not only 
out of a vain Oftentation, but out ofan Opinion, 
that after the Diffolution of the corporeal Part, 
the Soul fhould furvive ; and after the Revolu- 
tion of 36000 Years, fhould be reunited to the 
felf fame Body, reftor'd again to its former 
State. : 
(zz) [Labyriaths.] 

~ Labyrinths and Mazes were certain intricate 
and winding Works, with many Entries and 
- Doors, in fuch a manner, that if a Man was 
‘once got in, he could never get out, without 
the Guidance, or the perfect Conduct of a Clue 
of Thread. There were four ot them that were 
very remarkable; the firft was in Egypt, and 


was called by fome the Palace of Adotherudes, by | 


others, the Sepulchre of AZexes. Some faid it 
was built in Honour of the Sun, by King Pete- 


fucus, or by.King Tethoes; and Herodetus will — 


have it tobe the common Tomb of the Exyptian 
Kings. This ftood a little Way of from the 
Port of Mirios. The {econd was in Crete, made 
“by Daedalus, at the Command of King A7inos, 

wherein 
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wherein Thefeus of Athens flew the Minotaure. The: 
3d was in the Ife of Lemnos, built by Smilus Rhod us: 
and Theodorus, Carpenters of ‘the fame Country. 
The fourth in Jtaly, by Porfena, King of the 
Hetrurians, who being reminded by his Age of 
his mortal Condition, built-him a Tomb fo 
flately and magnificent, that he exceeded the. 
Vanity of all foreign Monarchs. it was made 
like a Labyrinth,-which there was no getting 
out of, without the help of a Clue; it was 
baift near Clufivm, all of {quare Stone, and cu- 
‘rioufly vaulted.” Varro was loth to give the: 
Height of the Pyramids within it, though he 
hath defcrib’d Fafigiatum Opas, and the brazen: 
Bull'at Top; from whence little Bells, hanging 
by Chains, and mov'd bythe Wind, were wont 
to give a Sound at a pretty Diftance. You may 
read of this in the 13th Chap. cz the 36th Book, 
of Pliny, and in the 2d Chap. of the rgth Book 
of Chaffaneus his Catalogue of the Glories of the 
World, Part 13, and the 75th Confideration, 
bur moft largely in Simon Adqolus, his 2d Cel- 
log. of his 1 Tom. Dier, Cantc. | 
~ (wzx) [Ja the Lake of Moeris, the fame Egyp- 
tian Kings made a Labyrinth, &c.] 

This Labyrinth was built by Pfamniticus, and 
containd within the Compafs o: one continu'd 
Wall, a choufand Howes, and twelve Royal Pa- 
laces, all cover'd with Marble, and had on- 
ly one Entrance, but innumerable Turnings: 
~ and Returnings ; fometimes one over another, . 
and all in a manner iaviows to fuch,as were not 
‘well acquainted with them. The Buildings. 
more under Ground than above, the Marble 
Stones, laid with fuch Art,. that neither Wood 
nor Cement was employ’d in any Part of the: 
: re eee I es 
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Fabrick, the Chambers fo difpos’d, that the 
Doors, upon their opening, did give a Report 
mo lefs terrible than a Clap’ of Thunder; the 
main Entrance all of white Marble, adorn’d 
with ftately Columns, and molt curious Imagery. 
The End at length being attained, a Pair of 
Stairs of 90 Steps conduéted into a gallant Por- 
ico, fupported with Pillars of Theban Stone, 
which was the Entrance into a fair and {pacious 
Hall (the Places of their general Conventions) 
all of polifh’d Marble, fet out with the Statues 
of their Gods, — 


« CHADS YE” 
Of Sphinx, Egyptian Thebes, avd the 
seven Wonders of the World. , 


(a2) AM an Egyptian King, fram’d out of 
_, “* one entire Stone, a Sphinx, which, as to 
its (hape, was nothing elfe but an Egyptian Cat, 
which we cali a A¢armofet, or Monkey; ’twas 
143 Foot long, and from the Navel to the 
Crown, “twas 62 Foot high; the Circumference 
of its Head was 102 Foot. (aa) They fay that 
King dAmafis was interr’d in it. 

r. (b) There wasa famous Town in Eg ypt, 
called Egyptian Thebes, which Homer faith had 
too Gates, which is to be underftood of its 
Walls, and not of its Temples and publick Euil- 
_ dings; “twas 17 Miles about, and ro long. 
Without the City there was 100 Stables, 
each of which would hold 200-Horfes ; within 
it were fubterraneous Vaal: or Paflages under 
Ground, through which their Kings were wont 

to 
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to lead their Armies, without the Knowledge of 
the Inhabitants: The Houfes of that City had 
4. or 5 Floors; it was wonderfully adornd with 
moft beautiful. Temples, one whereof was a 
Mile and a half in Compafs, whofe Wall Gf we 
may believe Diodorus.) was 24 Foot wide, and 
7° Foot high; it now fearce confifts of 300 
Houfes. Upon this Occafion we cannot omit, 

2. (c) The Temple of Diana, Goddefs of the 
Ephefians, which was building 220. Years by all 
Afia; it was 425 Foot long, and 224 broad ; it 
had 127 Pillars, each of which was 60 Foot 
high, built by fo many feveral Kings. They. 
were all of one entire Stone, thirty fix whereof 
“were wrought and carv'd, not to mention and 
{peak of a thoufand other Ornaments ; and there- 
fore it was reckon’d one of the feven Wonders 
of the World. 

3. (d) To this we may add the third Wonder 
of the Univerfe, which was the AZanjfoleuwm, 
built by Artemifia, the Wife of ALaufolus, King 
of Caria, on purpofe for his Tomb or Sepulchre, 
whofe Efhgies I faw ona filver Medal at Padua. | 
This Structure was quadrangular, and of very 
fine Marble; *tyvas 211 Foot about, and 25 Cu- 
bits high, and was encompafs’d or furrounded 
with 36 Columns. There was no Afcent, but 
by Steps placed in the Corners of the Walls, 
rifing in height like fo many Wings, in which 
Places, as alfo in the Middle, were moft ex- 
~quifite and noble Statues, and in the Top a Mar- 
~ ble Chariot. ve 
4. €) The Fourth Wonder. of the World, 
were the Walls of Babylon, which were 60 Miles 
.and 200 Foot high, and 50 broad, every Foot 
Bis being 


Bh 
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being three Fingers larger than the Roman Foot, — 
which contain’d 16 Digits. 
5. The fifth Miracle was the (f) Colofus at. 
Rhodes, that vaft Image of the Sun made of 
Brafs, which was 7o Cubits high, whofe® Fin- 
ers were bigger than moft Statues, but its 
humbs were of that Thicknefs, that they could 
mot be embrac’d by any Man’s Arms; ‘twas 12 
Years in finifhing, at the Expence-of 300 Ta- 
lents, which amounts te an hundred and eighty — 
thoufand Crowns. 
6. The fixth Prodigy of the World, was the 
Image of Olympian Fove, carvd by Phidias, 
which was fo exquifitely done, that its Beauty 
furpatsd all poffible Imitation. —- 
-#, The feventh was the Capitol at Rome, which 
was fo magnificent a Structure, that 100000 
Crowns were {pent at the laying of the Founda- 
tion, and as Plutarch writes, it was wonderful- 
ly enrich’d with an infinite Mafs of Gold. Some 
-fubftitute in the room of this, the Palace of , 
Gyrus, King of the Azedes, which had Marble 
Floors inlay’d with Gold. : * 
There were alfo at Rome five Naamachia.,. 
which were Lakes filld with Water, made on 
purpofe for Sea-Fights. But thefe are now quite. 
out of Wie. : ; 
(g) There are now a days but a few Sta- 
tues in publick, but there were many at Kome,. 
both of Brafs and Gold. There were 84 Ivo- 
ry ones, and 124 Equeftrian. There were 23 
—— Coloffus’s of Brafs, and 37 of Marble, but that at 
~ Rhodes exceeded. them all in Bignets. 


a | The 
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The COM MENTARY 
Ca) [Sphinx] 

Pliny makes mention of this Stony Sphinx, tn 
the rath Chap. of bis 36th Book. Verres had 
one of Corinthian Brafs, and therefore when he 
told Cicero that he did not underftand his Riddle,. 
he made anfwer and faid [You ought to apprehend: 
‘it, for you have a Sphinx at Home. ] When it 
came firft to Thebes, it propos'd Riddles to’ Paf~ 
fengers, and deftroyed-all thofe that could not 

— unfold them. : 
- It had an Head and. Face like a Girl, Wings: 
like a Bird, the Body of a Dog, the Paws of a+ 
Lion, and the Tail of a Dragon. “Twas an Hie= 
roglyphick of a Where, who under a human Head,.. 
makesa fhew of Aéeknefs, but in her Lion-like- 
Body, difcovers her Fiercenefs and Cruelty to her’ 

Paramours. 

(4a) [They J9 that King Amafis was. interr’d: 
in It. 7 
So faith Pliny; L imagine this Sphinz to be a 
Sepulchre, but we cannot underftand how it: 
belong'd to 4mafis, for all the Records and Tra-- 
ditions of this Sphinx are loft.. That it 1s av — 
Tomb, may appear, 1. By its Situation, which: . 

is ina Place, which was in former Ages a Bu-- 
rying-place,. and near the Pyramids and mortue- 
ary Caves. 2. It.is to be imagin’d that it waa® 
a Sepulchre from its building.. In the hinder: 
Part is a Cave under Ground, of a BignefS-ans- 
fwerable to that of the Head, into whiclr the- 
~ eurious have look’d, by an Entrance that-Ieads« 
intoit; fo that it could ferve to-no other: Pox 
pofe but to keep.a dead Corps ip;. as Travellérs: 

inform us. _ : 
@ 
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(b) [Egyptian Thebes. ] - 
There were oe Cities of that Name, but 
this of Thebes, fo. famous and eminent for 
100 Gates, leaves Pofterity to guefs at its won- 
derful Greatne/s. Herodotus tells us, that it was 
140 Furlongs in compafs.. lt was a noble 
City, the Queen ofall others, being richly beau- 
tify'd with magnificent Buildings, both publick 
and private. Pomponius Atela prefers it above all 
the moft celebrated Towns of Egypt. 
(c) [Temple of Diana. ] 
‘Tis commonly reported to have been built 
by all the Cities of 4fz, as Livy tells us in the 


firft Book of his Decads. Some fay it was built. 


by the 4maxons, when they came out of Scythia, 


and pofflefs’d 4a. But though Authors differ. 


about its Founder, yet certain it is that it was a 


enagnificent and {tately Pile, built in a Feanp’ 


_ Place, on purpofe that it might not be obnox- 
x0us to Earthguakes. 
a) {Maufoleum. | are 

So. was call’d the Tomb or Sepulchre of A42u- 
folus, King of Caria, built by <Artemifia his 
Queen, who fo paflionately doated on her dear 
Husband, that her Love exceeded all Poetry and 
‘Romance, and was an Joftance furpafling all hu- 
man Affection ; for when he was dead, the drank 


| 


his Afhes, which fhe had temper’d and mingled — 


with Perfumes and with Water, and is faid to. 
“fhave done many other Things, which were very 
great Arguinents of her violent Pafhon. To pre- 
ferve his Memory, fhe built that noble and. fta- 
 pendous Aonument, molt defervedly reckoned 
one of the Wonders of the World. ° She inftituted 
alfo in Honour of -his Name, certain Games of 
AAivity, and munificently rewarded the S2 
a Ons. 
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fons engaged in thofe Sports and Exercifes, And 

_ though fhe dy’d before the Stru@ure was finith’d, 
yet the Builders proceeded to compleat the Work, 
as a noble Inftance of their Art and Glory, 
Martial means this famous Fabrick, when he 
fings in his Epigrams, 

Aere nec vacuo pendentia MLanfilea, 
Easdibus immodicis Cares ad affra ferant. 


And Propertius mentions it in his fecond 
- Book, 


Nec Manfolai dives Fortuna Sepulchri, 
Mortis ab extrema conditione vacat. 


_All the ftately and magnificent Tombs, and 
Monuments of Kings and Emperours, are called 
Manfolea, from this famous Sepulchre; for fo 
are Suetonius and others to be underftood, when- 

ever they name and mention that Word, 

Though we cannot pretend to the Divine 

Raptures the afere-cited Poets are in{pir’d with, 
yet_ we hope the Reader will kindly accept of 
an ingenious Strain of a Friend of mine, whofe 
Mute fings thus. 


On Ania. her drinking her Husband’s 
Aihes. 


Invida Mors! fruftra cupidos disjungis Amantes, 
Exctintto vivet Fax Hymenea r0g0. 
Dum videt ardentem bujin Regina maritum, 
Cradeles fentit vel magis pla Focos. 
Corda fimul Geminis Amor, & Dolor ignibas urunt s 
Frujira oculus vanas Jandit ineptus aguas, 
Adembra 
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Membra fui vivant cordis monumenta fepulti, 
Componit cineres petloris urna duos. 

Quis putat ? (hos nodus arlior alligar) unam 
Nunc binis corpus, mens fuit una prins. 

Poff hanffum hunc Frugi poteris, Cleopatra, videri, 
Cum biberis gemmam Luxuriofa taat nie 

Infipidum Netlar Cquanquam immortale fuiffet,) 
Guftatus fuerit fi Cinis iffe prins. : 

Neétare non opas eft, Conjuse hoc more fepultus 

Non finit uxorem polfe perire Juan. , 

Morte O felicem Maufolum ! tale Sepulchram,, 
Onis nollet vita prapofuiffe Jue? 


‘Death frives in vain to feparate thofe Loves,. 

“ WhofeFlame thePuneral Pile furviving proves.. 
“ The Husband’s Athes feeth the Royal Dame, 

“ And kindlesin her felf the flercer Plaine. 

* Her Heart, where Love and Sorrow burn and: 

rage, | 

“’ All Tears in vain, endeavour to afiwage.. 

“ And yet furvives, to be AZaufolus’ Tomb ; 

“ Her Heart, his Athes, thus lye in one Womb. 
“ °>Tis very ftrange! That they, who-always were: 
“ One Soul, thus likewife now one Body are. 

“ Here (Cleopatra !) thou might’'{t frugal prove,. 
‘ Thou drink’ ft thy Jewel, this her royal Love.. 
“ Nectar lefs fprightly, lets Divine can't be, 

& Dear Afhes! than when tafted after thee. 

“No need of Nectar here ; fuch Obfequies, 

“ The Widow’s Name perpetuate with the Skies. 
“ Happy in Death, Maufolws!) Who'd not have 
“ Death before Life it felf, for fuch a Grave 2 

© Thofe Souls are happy,-doubly, trebly bleft,.. 

«¢ Who in Elyfium, and fuch Afhes relt. 

“ While fome in Pyramids (A4ZanJolus!) lye... 

* This AZaufoleum is thy Property., ; 
an (&) (Walls: 
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-(e) [Walls of Babylon. ] 


Semiramis, wm lmitation o: the City Dina, erec- - 
ted by her Husband Vinus, built, or at leafk re- 
paird, this of Babylon, after his Death, and en- 
compa{s'd it about with a Brick Wall, cemen- 

ted with Rofin, Pitch and Sand. 

-- Thefe Walls were of that Breadth and Thick- 
nefs, that Coaches might meet and pafs by upon 
them, as Propertias tells us in his third Book. 
‘They .were adorn’d with 300 Towers, and would. 
have had. certainly more, but that the Fens on 
one Side were in{ftead of a Wall; they had 150 
“Gates all of Brafs,and were built by.an hundred, ° 
and thirty thoufand Men. 
(f) [Coloffe at Rhodes. ] 

This vaft Coloffe of Brafs, was ere&ted in Ho- 
nour of the Sun, by Chares of Lyndas, the Difci- 
ple of Lyfippus ; it was 7o Cubitshigh, and that 
of fo huge Proportion, that every Finger-was as 
big as an ordinary Statue, and its Thumb fo. 
great, thatit could not be fathom’d. 
~ Tt was twelve Years in building, and about 
threefcore and fix after thrown down by an. 
Earthquake (which terribly thook the whole 
Hland) prophefy’d of by Sibyl; the Pieces whers- 
of made wonderful Ruptures in the Earth ; and. 
another Wonder it was, to fee the Mafs of Stones 
contain’d therein, whereby the Workmen had 
 ftrengthned it again{t Szrefs of Weather. °Tis 

Said, the Brafs of it loaded 900 Camels. 

(2) (A few Statues now in ufe.] 

So Livy tells us, for when a Statue was dedi= 
cated to Cains Menenins, tor fubduing and quel- 
ling the ancient Latins, that Author informs 
us, that. that: very Thing was.a arity in that 


Age,. 
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There was no other end in erecting them, 
than that the Honour of him, to whom they 
were devoted, fhould out-fhine the Glory of all 
other Mortals. : 
[-4: Rome five Naumachiz. } | 

Minos made the firft Naval Fight for Honour 
and Profit; Merchandize being inftituted to fur- 
nifh Men with Neceflaries, by way of Exchange. 
Butafter Money was coin’d, .1t was made ute of 
for private Wealth. 


Cor AYP. XVI. 
Of the Shining Pyropus.. 
Havin fpoken fomething of Buildings and 


i A Statues, we proceed now to the Confidera- 
tion of other Arts, and firft of the Pyropus : 


| 


Which was commonly (4) fuppos’d to be a Car- - 


buncle, but falfely.. For Pliny tells us,.in the 
Sth Chap. of his 34th Book, that it was a kind 
of Cyprian Brats, whereto were added fix Scruples 
of Gold, and then being drawn out into a thin 
Leaf, was laid upon the Tops of Pyramids and 
Towers, where, when {truck by the Svn-Beams, 
it glitterd and darted a Luftre like Fire, and 
therefore it was called Pyropus, becaufe it re- 
fembles the fhining of that Element; but that 
Art is now utterly loft. | 
_ The fame may be faid -alfo of (i). Eleétrum, 
which is a Mixture of Gold, and a fifth Part of 
Silver, and therefore it caft a greater Luftre than 
Gold, and (as Homer informs us) the Ancients 
were wont generally with this to adorn their 


Floors. Bart 
The 
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(A) [Suppos'd to be a Carbunele.] 

But not really, for Pliny tells us in the Place 
afore-cited, that it is DuGtile and gilt Brafs, 
~ which when thinn’d, and drawn out into flen- 
der Plates, and tinctur'd with a Bull’s Gail, will 
nook like Gold.’ 2s - 

-@) [EleGrum, 2 Méixture.] 

Suidas tells us, that 1f there be above a fifth 
part of Silver, it will refiftthe Anvil ; and he 
faith moreover, that it was a Compound of 
Gold, Glafs and Stone, blended together, and 
that it {hone with a moft glorious Colour. 

It was in great requeft among the Ancients, 
if we may believe Homer, who tells us that AZe- 
_nelaus’s Palace glitter’d with Gold and Silver, 
with Ivory and this Electrum. In Minerva's 
Temple at Lindos, in the Ile of Rhodes, Helena 
contecrated a Cup as big as her Breaft, made of 
this Eleftrum, 7 
_ Authors make mention not only of Veffels, 
“but of Afoney and Rings, made of this Matter, 
which fhines moft glorioufly by Candle-light ; 
and, if true and genuine, it difcovers Poifon, 
by a Rain-bow in the Cup, juft like that which 
“appears in the Heavens; and befides all this, 
it mikes a Noife like Fire, if we may believe 
Pliny 1n the above-mentioned Quotation. 


CHAP. 
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‘CO HA-P.  XViTk 
Of Corinthian Bra/s. 


N the Year 608, after- the building of Rome, 
*~ Memmins having taken Coriath, a noble City 
in the Zfbwus of Greece, did deltroy it by Fire ; 
in which Conflagration it happen’d, that Gold, 
Siver and Brafs, were all melted down and 
mingled together. This Adiwture and Compound 
being found after the Fire, and appearing a very 
beautiful and glorious Body, there were feveral 
kinds-of Veflels, as Candlefticks and the like 
amadeof it, moft curioufly wrought, and arti- 
ficially engraven. (4) And thefe were called 
Corinthian, becaufe that Mixture was firft found 
in that City. figs 

There were three forts of it; the firft was 
white, confifting moftly of Silver, the fecond of 
Gold, and the third an equal Proportion of all 
three, This kind of Metal is now quite loft,. 
and fo is the ufe of Brazen Gates, which were 
to be feen in Temples ; and Pliny tells us in the 
2d Chap. of his 34th Book, that Sp. Carvilins the 
Queftor, among other Crimes, alledgd this 
againtt Camillus, that he had in his House Brazen 
Doors. He adds further, in ‘the 3d Chap. of 
the fame Book, that their Parlours, or Supping- 
Rooms, their Benches and Seats, their Tables 
and Prefles, @c. were all made of Brafs,and alio 
the Tops of Pillars, as may be feen on the Co- 
lumns/of the Pantheon at this Day at Xome. 

They had alfo in their Temples Brazen Lamps, 
made in Fafhion and Form like a bearing Apple- 
tree, Laftly, there were an innumerable Com- 


pany 
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piny of Statues. made of this kind of Me- 
tal. : 


The COM ALENT ARTY. 
(k) [Aad thefe were call'd Corinthian, | 
Corinthian Veflels are AtyVd by Firgil, Ephyreia, 
becaule Corinzh was formerly calf'd Ephyra.. And 
tn what great Efteem they were had, Perotus 
tells us out of many Hiftortes. 
<° Suctonins informs us in the Life of Tiberias, 
that they were mightily prigd; and he faith that 
dugufius was obterv’d to be very defirous of, 
and extreamly to covet all manner of precious 
Furniture, and all thefe Corinthian Utenfils ; 
for in the time of his Profcription, this Sarcailm 
was writ under his Statue. 


'. Pater Argentarius, Ego Corinthiarius. _ 
AG ***TadeaLin Money was my Father’s Fate, . 
® And mine as much in rich Corinthian Plate, 


-Becaufe it was fuppos’d that many were foilted 
into the Nuinber of the profcribd, merely for 
the fake of their Plate only. ; 


se Ae XY, 
s Of Incombuftible Oil, 


T HE Ancients were wont toprepare a kind 
~* of Oil, which was incomba/fible, and would 
‘not be confum’d by Fire. Such hath been feen 
in our Age, in the time of Paw! WT, which was 
found in the Sepulchre of Tullia, Cicero’s Daugh- 
ter, which burn’d about 1550 Years, and at 
Jength was extinguith’d upon the Admiffion ot 
efreth Air. | : 

E The 
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C) [tn the Sepulchre of Tullia.J 

There was fuch another found in the Tomb: 
of Adax. Olybins, near Padua, which had burnt. 
about 500 Years. Napthais fomewhat of the: 
fame Nature, which flows about Babylon like 
Hiquid Birwmen, and is a fulphureus kind of. 
Subliance, fo extremely hot, that it burns every 
thing it {ticks to, and defies to. be quench’d. by 
any Moifture whatever. ; 


C HAP. .X: 
Of Dudile Glas. 


ig is reported, that in the Time of Tiberius, 
there was Glafs found out fo-rarely temper’d,, 
that it might be made dué#ile and flexible like 
Paper; and alfo that the Author of this Inven-_ 
tion was put to Death, becaufe having repaired 
at Rome a magnificent Palace that was ready to” 
fall, and being paid by Tiberias, and forbidden. 
to come any more in his Sight; he having found 
out the way of making Glafs malleable, came 
again into his Prefence, to fhew his Art,. expec 
ting from the Emperour (as Dio writes) a great 
Reward. 7 
But Pliny tells us inthe 26th Chap.. of his 
36th Book, that the whole Shop of this Artift 

' was ruinated and demolifhd, to prevent the 
(m) \eflening and bringing down.the Price of 
Silver and Gold. Some think it was done by 
the Malice of Tiberius, who had. no Kindnels 
for virtuous and ingenious Men, oie 


¥ 
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_ That which our Author faith concerning this 
Artizan, Dio relates (in the 57th Book of his 
‘Hiftory) after this manner; who tells. us, that 
‘when the Great Portico at Rome lean'd allon orte 
‘Side, it was aftera wonderful manner {et Up= 
right again; for a certain Architect Chis Name 
3s not known, for Tiberius fo envyd his Asa, . 
that_he forbad it to be regiftred) having fo fix’d 
the Foundations, as to render them immoveable, 
did, by the Strength and Force of Men and En- 
‘gines, reftore it again to its former Pofture. 
Tiberius wonder'd atthe Thing, and fo much 
envyd the Artif, that afier he had rewarded 
him, he banif’d him the City. But coming 
afterward again to the Prince, he threw away a 
Glafs on purpofe, and brake it, and then took 
it up again, and made it as whole as ever, ho- 
ping thereby to obtain his Pardon ; but he mif- 
fed of his Aim, being prefently commanded to 
be put to death, : 
Petronius tells us, that there was a certain 
Smith, that made Veffels of Glafs, as rong and 


durable, as thofe that were made of Gold and — 


Silver; wherefore having made a Vial of the 
fame Mateiials, very fine and curious, he pre- 
{ents it to Tiberius. ‘The Gift is commended, the 
Arti? admird, the Devotion of the Donor is 
_Kindly-accepted. 

And now the Swith, toturn the Wonder of the 
“Spectators into Affanifhment and Amazement, 
and the better to recommend himfelf to the 
Prince’s Favour, took a Glafs Vial, and daf’d — 
‘it again{t the Pavement with all his Might, fo 
‘that if it had been Brafs, it mult needs have 


3 been 


oe 


oom at 


been broken. Cafar did not fo much wonder ost 
fear at the Fa. The Smith took up the Vial, 


‘not broken, but bruis’d alittle, asifit had been 


fome Avetal in the Form of Glafs, and afterward 
he mended it with a. Hammer, as if it had been 
fome Tiaker cobling a piece of Brafs. When he 
had done this miraculous piece of Work,the Man 
was puf’d upinto fuch a Conceit of himfelf, 
that he prefently fancy’d that he fhould be 


fnatch’dinto Heaven, and fhould converfe with: 


no lelg than Fpicer himielf, in regard he gain'd 
the Smiles of the Emperour, and had deiarvd Gs 
he imagii’d) the Applaute oi all. But it fell 
out otherwife; for Cefan enquiring whether any 
body elfe knew the Art befides him, and being 
an{werd, No; commanded this Fellow to be 
immediately beheaded, alledging, that if this 


Skill and Ingenuity was rewarded and encou- 


rag’d, it would bring down the Price of Gold 
and Silver, and make thofe Metals as vile as 
Dirt. . 

r (m) [Leffen the Value of Gold. | : 

For the ufe of Drinking Glaffes hath banith’'d 
Gold and Silver almolt quite out of Doors. And 
therefore the Emperour Gallienus could not en- 
dure the Sight of a Glafs, faying, there Was no- 
shing in the World more vile and common, 


a 


ner 


@ PoAr Pick. 
| Of Pauper. 


a6 LE ‘Paper of the Ancients is quite out of 
ufe, fince the Invention of ours, which 1s 


made with lefs Charge, and infinite more Profit, 
: 2 im 
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Yegard ’tis the Product of old Rags ground in 


~ Papyrus (from whence comes our Word Paper) 
was a kind of a Bulruth, whofe Threads or 
“Strings (like fo many Griftles) being.pick’d out 
witha Needle, it was divided into Leaves or 
mucets.  * | ED: 
__ And this-~was the Paper of the Ancients, which 
‘was firlt invented in Egypt, in the Time of 
Alexander the Great, and was called Charta,. 
from the Name of that Region. Pliay tells us, 
that their Sailing Veflels were made of thie 
or aper. ae ee 

See the Commentary in the Chapter De Charta, 
in the Second Book, 


: C HAP. xxie | 
Of the Four and Five-Oard Galleys of 
. the Ancients, call'd Quadriremes, and 
_ Quinqueremes. 


Py Aving made mention of Ships, it may not 
be improper to fay fomething of that, 
which never had its Fellow ; we mean that. 
which was made by Prolomens Philopater, with 
Banks.of Oars, and was 280 Cubits long, and 
45 high, from the bottam of the Hold 13 the 
upper Deck. Befides, in the Hold, and on the 
Deck, it was capable of containing about 3000 
Men, as Plutarch relates in the Life of Demetrius, 
It repretented a City {wimming on the Ocean, 
and was beautify’d and adorn’d with feveral 

Gardens (n), 
. »Pum 
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[ am apt to believe, there is none now a days 


like it in the leaft, fince no Four-oard, much — 
lefs Eive-oard Veflels can be made now, fo as 


to be {wift Sailers, and to be ferviceable to us, — 
_and therefore we difufe them, and lay them a- 
Gde: But the Ancients had the right way of 
making them, and did very much employ them, | 
to the very great Damage and Lofs of their Ene-_ 
mics, They built alfo fuch kinds of Ships, 
which were mov’d at once both by Sails and : 
Oars,as many Authors inform us, but more efpe=_ 
cially Virgil, in the firft, third, and fifth Book 
of his c#neids. Ours are wafted only by Sails, 
and therefore ftand fill, and move not in a 
Calm. ies 
I aw alfo the Pictures of fome Ships, called 
Co.) Libarne, which had three Wheels on both. 
Sides without, touching the Water, each con-— 
fitting of eight Spokes, jetting out from the 
Wheel about an Hand’s breadth, and (x Oxen 
~pithin, which by turning an Engine ftirr’d the. 
Wheels, whofe Fellys driving the Water back- 
' ward, mov’d the Liburnians with fuch a Force, 
that no three-oar'd Gally was able to refift 
them. | | 
 Pitruvins makes mention of a certain kind of 
Cart, which fhew'd how many Miles it travel’ d 
in an Hour; twas movd (like our Clocks) 
by Wheels, which every Hour caft a Stone into 
a Bafon; but the Frequency of the latter hath 
render'd quite ufelefs the Invention of the jor= 
mer x jult. as Cannons and Pifols have eclipfed 
the Glory of the. famous Inftraments, and milt- 
tary Engines in ule among the Ancients, which 
being unneceflary, and now quite laid” afide, 
it, will not be pertinent to {peak of, Pras 
ha 7 
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(a) [Beautify'd with Gardens. } 

Suetonizs tells us in the Life of Caligula, that 
he made Liburnian Ships of Cedar, which were 
richly embellifh’d with ftudded Sterns, and 
Party-colour’d Sails, and were nobly adorn’d 
with Porticos and Parlowrs, with Bagnios and 
Vines and variety of Fruit-Trees ; wherein the 
Lolling Emperour, amidft the Luxury of Mu- 
fick, and other foft Entertainments, would 
touch on the Shore of pleafant Campania; 

: (0) [Liburnian] 

They are fo call’d, from a Region of that 
Name, lying between Jlyria and Dalmatia. 
Some fay they are made like three-oar'd Veflels, 
but with brazen Beaks, {trong for Pyracy, and 
of an incredible Swiftne(s. : i 

They are term’d by fome, Turrite, from the 
Turrets they were adorn’d with; which (asSer- 
vis tells us) Agrippa was the Inventor of, that 
they might fuddenly in a Fight, and unawares 
to the Enemy, be erected on the Decks. For fo 
that of Virgil is to be underftood. gfe 


Tanta mole viri turritis Puppibas infant. 


They had alfo Liburnian Chariots, made like 

their, Ships, wherein the Rowan Princes were 

wou to ride, according to that of Fuvenal ia 

bis third Satyr. i | 
ae-------- Turba cedente vehetur 

Dives, @ ingenti curret fuper ora Liburno, 

( eeenennnee “The Crowd a_ rich Man fhuns, 

® Whilft o'er their Heads in huge Sedans he rung, 
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SECTION Il. 


Of Liberal Sciences in Ufe among. the 
Ancients, but now loft. 


= 


Cae eX: 
Of Mufick, 


sez] AVING in the Premifles con- 
) €) fider’d the Atechanical Arts, we 
fi} come now to treat of Liberal 
Ral Sciences, of which, now, there 
H) are not fo much as the leatt, 
=i| Foot{teps remaining. One of 
ol: thefe is AMdafick, which was an- 
ciently a true and a practical Science. It appears 
from many Authors, that it did (p) affect its 
Auditors with incredible Pleafure, in regard 
they heard Words together with the Aelody : 
With which, if we compare our AZodern Mu- 
fick, this feems rude and barbarous, tickling 
only the Ear with Voice and Noife, without 
gratifying the Intellect with any Delight. 
” Our modern Mufical Notes, had their Origt- 
mal from that facred Hymn to St. ohn, which 
a certain Monk composd in his Cloyfter, after 
this manner. wil | 


i 


>» 
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VT queant lasxis 
. REfonare Fibris 
Mra Gellorum 
 FAmuli tuorum, 
SOLve: polluti 
L Abii reatum. 
Santte Johannes. 


Out of this Song, did that religious Perfon 
take the firft Syllable of every Verte, V7, RE, 
MI, FA, SOL; LA, for the firlt Notes of a 
Tune; which having taken into his Hand, he 
began to fing it, and to make his Voice unifon 
and agreeable to the Notes, which he had prick’d, 
and fet: down in certain Lines. 

_ And upon this Practice and Harmony of Vot- 
ces, wasraisd and builta certain kind of Thcory, 
which yet is neither a Science, nor that ancient 


Mathematical One, confilting of feven Voices, 


according to Virgil. 2 
Obloguitur numeris feptem difcrimine vocum, 


Cardinal Ferrara took a great deal of Pains 
in fearching after it, but all to no purpofe, 
fo that that Art is utterly lott; for thofe that 
read the Books of this true Mufick, are at a Lofs 


how to practife it. oe 


The COMMENTARY... ~ 
Cp) {kt did affect its Auditors with a oy: 
Pleafure.] | 

It would be an endlefs Task to fing forth the 
Praifes, and to play oer the various Encomiums 
of Mufick: It may fuffice to fay, that it is a 
noble Science, had in much Veneration among 
the Ancients; which we fhall lefs wonder art, 
G 2 when 


a 
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when we ferioufly confider that it is a kind of 
Food and Nourifhment to the Soul. And tho’ 
fome have cenfur’d it as a Softnefs that enervates 
and weakens the Mind, melting down its Pow- 
ers into a poor Effeminacy ; yet we cannot but 
be taken with its /ufcious Accents, when we 
think and obferve how much its Divinity hath 
been ador’d by Antiquity. 

Some Philofophers have fancy’d all Nature 
Harmony, and the whole Frame of the Univerfe 
as one great Jn/frament, tun’d into orderly and 
methodical Proportions. Ari/fotle and Plato pre- 
{crib’'d Mufick, as a principal Ingredient of a 
liberal Education ; and that not only for its 
ravilhing Sweetnefs, but upon the account of its 
' planting fuch Habirs in the Mind, which have 
a Tendency to Virtue. | 

Chiron, Achilles’s Tutor, took care that his Pupil 
fhould be inftrutted in Adufck, that he might 
mingle its Charms with the Notfe of War. 
It is not convenient to want that Quality, 
which tames not only Mez, but even foftens the 
Ferity of favage Beas, which creates Relief, 
_ and the moft cheering Refrethments to a trou- 

bied Mind, and is the moft fovereign Balw for 
a penfive Soul. 

‘Tis a moft obliging Diverfion among the 
Ladies, whofe tender Paffions are varioufly mo- 
wed with foft Gales of harmonious Air; with 
whofe vocal Accents, if you temper the Breath 
ofa melodious Lute, you will tranfport with a 
Woife, that may be envy’d by the Spheres, and 
may equal almoft the athems and Confort of 
the Celeftial Choir. 


CHAP. 
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CHA Oo ab 
Of Silent and Aydranlick Mufick. 


T Here was another fort of AZu/ick, which they 
call’d Adute, or Silent, which was only ex- 
prefsd by the Geitures of the Hands, Feet and 
Head, which were very iztelligible, and delight- 
ed and pleafed moft wonderfully the People, be- 
twixt the Acts upon the Stage. 

The Performers of this were call’d Mimicks, 
and Pantomimes, as may be eafily gather d from 
feveral Authors, (g) but chiefly from Ca/ffiodorus, 
who in his Book to Albinus, faith, that the An- 
cients call'd that Part of Mufick, Aste, which 
makes that to be under{tood by Gefure, which 
cannot better be fignify’d by the Zongue or 
Pen. | 

This Art is quite vanifh’d, of which there 
remains not the leaft Trace or Foot{fteps. And 
indeed “tis no great matter, fince it was onl? 
for Pleafure, a thing not much to be admir'd or 
minded by Chriftians. | 
(7) Crefibius Barbarus, in the Time of Prolomy, 
who ufurpd the Surname of Exergetes, found at 
Alexandria in Egypt, au -Hydraula or Organ, 
swhich was vocal, and founded by the Motion 
of Water. It was like a round Altar, and had 
certain Pipes, that lay in the Water, which 
being movd by a Boy, were All’d with Air by 
the help of fome Strings, or little Tongues in- 
cluded within, and fo breath’d forth Strains of 
imoft ravithing Harmony, as -dthenaus, Pliny,and 
Vitravias inform us. s 

G 3 Tere, 
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Tertullian tells us in his Book De Anima, that 
(s) Archimedes, that famous Mathematician” of 
Syracufe, was the firlt Author and Inventor of 
it. And he faith further, that it had many 
Pipes, through one of which it recetv'd Wind or 
Breath, as ours do. ray | 
' This Inftrument was called ° Dydraalicum 5, 
from the “Greek Words ddtep, 2: e Water, and 
avato, to. found; and thofe that played. upon 
them, were termd Hydravle, who, among’ the 
Gracians, were thofe Muficians, who fung to 
Organs infpir'd by Bellows, but yet artificially 
mov'd by Warer. : 126 ms 3 

At Tivoli, not far froin Rome, thereis a Foun- 
tain Sonorous by the fame Art; but L-can {carce 
believe'it to be fo (weet and harmonious as the 
Hydraulick Organ, : | | 


The COM MENTARY. 

(q) [Bat chiefly Caffiodorus. | . 

His Words are thefé ; This Part of Mufick the 
~ Ancients call ate, or filent, in regard the 
Mouth being fhut, it fpeaks with Hands, and 
by certain Ge/ficulations and Motions of the Body, 
makes thofe things intelligible, which can 
fcarce be exprefs'd either by Tongue or Pen. 
Thofe that are vers in this Art, are call'd Pan- 
tomimi, fo nam’d, trom various or multifarious. 
Imitation; who do with’ certain Signs (as it 
were with Letters) teach and inftruct. the Sight 
of the Spectators, in whom you. may tread the 
Heads of Things as plainly as if written, they 
declaring as perfectly by the -Aétion of the 
Body, what others do notify by the Sound of 
; When 
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When Demetrius, the Cynick, faw in Nero's 
Time a Adimick, perfonating the Adultery of 
Mars and Venus, he cry’d out with Amazement 
and Admiration! J hear, O Mortal ! what 
thon doft, as well as fee thee, who feew’ to fpeak 
with thy Feet ‘and Hands. And that which adds 
to, and increafeth the Wonder, is, that feveral 
Perfons were reprefented and {hewn in the very 
fame Dance. | 

Hiftory: tells us,. that a King of Pontus ask'd 
Nero for a Mimick, to be an Interpreter_to Fo- 
reigners, who fignify'd and exprefs’d things fo 
lively by his Geftures, and mov’d himfelf with 
fuch Art and Dexterity, that he was eafily un- 
derftood by all that faw him. 
evap. sit (r)-[Crefibius. J ? . 
_.. This Perfon is much commended and applau- 
ded by Hiftorians, as the Author and Inventor 
of the Inftrument Hydranla; of which there 1s 
an excellent Defcription in Vitravias and dthe- 
nes, from: whom we may gather that it was 
yery like an. Organ, only: in ours we fee no 
W ater. | bas 


(8) [Archimedes of Syracufe.] uss 
Pliny, Vitruvius and Atheneus, atcribe the Ine 
vention to Ctefibizs. You may fee an elegant 
Defcription of it in Clandian, in the end of the 


Panegyrick of Theodore. 


Et qui magna levi detrudens murmura tatu, > 
Innumer as voces fegetis moderatur abene. ~ 

—\ Intonat erranti digito, penitufque trabali — 
Vefte, labor antes in carmina concitat undas. 


The moft portentous Piece of Magnificence 
done by Archimedes (faith Tertullian) is this Hy- 
draulick Organ, which was enrich’d with fo 

G 4 many, 
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many, and thofe various Parts, Members and 
jomts, which had fuch Pafliges for Voices, fuch — 
Communications of Harmony, fuch melodious 
Pipes and Conveyances of Sounds, and all com- 
prehended in one Adachine. Lucian introduceth 
one big with Wonder, who, feeing five Dancers - 
ready for the Sport, to be all perfonated by one 
Man, accolts the Afor after this manner. Tho’, 
Sir, you confit bur of one Body, yet J perceive yos 

are atiuated by many Souls. | 
| | 

GH. A; Pod 
Of Aion. 


Eg" Here is alfo another excellent Art, the very 

~, . Bafis and Foundation of all Gracefulnefs ; 
which 1s fo utterly profcrib’d and banifh’d out 
of the World, that no Man now a days under- 
ftands it, neither will any be at the Pains to en- 
quire or feek after it. And this (¢) Art is Aétion, 
or the Motion and Management of the Hands 
and Looks; for in all our Elocution we elevate 
our Hands, and when earneft in fpeaking, we 
move and agitate our Heads and Fingers, but 
oftentimes ablurdly. 

The Ancients went to School on purpofe to 
Jearn this Art, and we read (#) that Gcero made 
ufe of Rojfcivs and others to inftru& him in it, 
who, adapting their Gefture to their Difcourfe, 
did two or three times repeat them, till their 
Expreffions, {uitable to their -déions, left an — 
Impreffion upon them. And therefore when 
wA#fchines, the Orator (after he was banith’d 
from Athens) repeated an Oration of his Adver- 
fary Demojfthencs, and ‘was. applauded ea oo 

at 


Set. UI. Of Aion, 129. 
What would you fay (quoth he) if you had 
heard Demojthenes himfelf? Intimating thereby, 
that barely to read a Speech, is only to fee a 
dead Oration, which, when repeated with a 
graceful AGion, and a becoming Gefure, is In= 
ipir'd with Vigour, Warmth and Lie. : 

_ There is fo much Power and Efficacy in this 
very Thing, that it is preferableto all Things 
befides; and therefore Demoffhenes being ask’d 
what was the chiefeft Part of an Orator, made 
An{wer, Pronunciation; and being ask’d what 
was the next, reply’d Pronunciation; and what 
was the third, hetold them again, Pronuncia~ 
tion ; intimating thereby, that the greateft Excel- 
lency of an Orator is a graceful manner and way 
of {peaking. : 

I have my felf befowed fome Pains on the 
Study of this Art, and have found out fome 
Aliions molt harmonioufly agreeing with fome 
kinds of Expreffions ; but it was impoffible for me 
to obferve them all, who have fomething elfe 
todo. Their Orators were very much intent 
upon this Thing, efpecially on the Stage, where 
they were critically obferv’d and cenfur'd by 
their Auditors: And therefore Quintilian tells 
us, that when a certain Stage-Player, faying, 
O Heavens! look’d downward , and afterward 
cryd, O Earth! and look’d upward, he was 
Jaughd at for a Fool, and was hifs'd off the 
Stage by the whole Theatre, 

This Art is quite loft, which could not be 
deliverd down to -us in Books, nor Pronuncias 
tion neither. #aly, o'exerun with fo much Bar- 
barity for fo many Years, could never obtain it, 
mor indeed as yet hath fhe got.or acquir'd it, fo 
that it 1s utterly gone beyond all Recovery. 
| Oh it ee Pree 
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Preachers ought chiefly to be concern’d in the 
reviving and cultivating this Art, who have 
Leifure enough, and do fufficiently move, tho’ 
very often incongruonfly, in regard. that Motion © 
doth not confilt in the Elevation of the Hands,. 
according as we pleafe, but in adapting the 
Geflure to the Words and Expreffions, juft as a 
Dancer accommodates his Motion to the Sound 
ef the Mufick, otherwife he is ridiculous. Thus 
much may {fuffice to have taid of their 4ézion. I 
fhall proceed to fay fomething of their Rites, 
44annersand Cufoms, and {hall begin with their 
Metters. | 


The COMMENTARY. 
yn, (t) [This Art is Attion.] 

‘This kind of Aion is call’d by Quintilian, 
Chironomia, i.e. the Motion of the Hana, which 
was much approv'd on by Socrates, and was lift- 
ed by Plato among the Civil Virtues; and is 
more charming and taking than any Voice 
whatfoever ; for in all thofe Things which re- 
‘quire Action, there is naturally a certain kind 
ef Force and Energy, which ftrangely affects the 
meaner fort of People. Words tcarce move a 
Man, but tion excites, and puts al the Powers 
of the Soul into a Ferment. 

(#) [Cicero made ufe of Rofcrus. ]: 

The Reman as well as the Grecian Orator (we 
mean Demoffhenes) was very indultrious and 
painful in acting, and therefore was Scholar to: 
Rofcins and e&fop, two:famous Players, the one a 
- Comedian, and the other a Tragedian ; whom 
he was fo familiar with, that he was a great 
Friend to, and a zealous Patroa and Defender of 
them ; for he check'd the People in a sgn 

| /ta= 
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Oration, for difturbing Rofeizs when he was 
acting his Poftures, and would oftentimes en- 
gage with the Player himfelf, whether the one 
could pronounce a Sentence in more different 
Tones and Geftures, or the other exprefs it ina 
greater Variety of Phrafe: By which Effays and 
Exercifes, he at length arrived to fuch a Degree 
of Eloguence, that Cefar the Di@ator call’d him 
the Father of Eloquence. 

Neither was Demoffhenes lefs diligent in this 
Kind of Study, who was wont to {et and coms 
pofe himfelf by a Glafs, and copyd the Gefture of. 
‘the Image in the Mirrour. He entertain’d ong 
Satyrus a Player as a Matter to inftrué& him, by 
“whom he was much improv’d, and repeated 
fome Verfes of Sophocles and Exripides, with fuch 
a winning Grace, that they feem’d to be made 
on-purpoie for him, though before he utterly 
deipair'd of this knack at Oratory. He was af- 
terward fully convine'd that there was nothing 
of Elegance or Beauty in an Oration, unlefs it 
be recommended by an agreeable Pronunciation, 
only with this Provifo, that too much Curiofity 
be not obferv’d in the Matter; le(t inftead of 
being Orators, they unhappily degenerate and 
fink into Stage-Players. So much may iuffice 
for Action.. ye 


CoH AP. IVe- 
Of the Chara#ers of the Letters nfed by 


the Ancients. 


you may f¢¢ in all their Marbles and 


A Ntiauity usd only great Capital Letters, ag 
: Coins, 
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Coins, never infcrib’d with any of the fmall 
Ones, they being afterward invented for more 
{peedy writing. (wv) The fame we may fay of 
Numbers, which were alfo exprefsd by greater 
Notes; as for inftance, an I figmify'd One, an 
V. Five, an X. Ten, an L. Fifty, anda C. an 
Hundred. There were afterward invented thefe 
mew Characters, 1, 5, 10, 50, 100; which, in 
the Language of Arabia (from whence they 
came) are call’d Algorifmi, which Word is com- 
pounded of AL, the Arabian Particle, and, 
deduds, which fignifies Number. 

The Ancients did not write on Leaves divided: 

and folded into Quwartos, Gc. but they wrote 
only on one fide of the Page, quite down to the - 
bottom of the fame, to which, for Firmnets 
fake, and to make it the ftronger, () they 
glew’d a Stick of Cedar, Ivory, or Ebony ; the 
Pammels or Ends whereof were fortify d with 
the Ornaments (for Beauty’s fake) of Gold and 
Silver, and fometimes of Gems, and precious 
Stones; fo that they wound up their Pages into 
feveral Rolls, from whence came the Word V o- 
Jume, a volvendo, from rolling up. 
—" “Suetonins obferves, that Fulins Cafar fent Let- 
ters to the Senate, not written thwart the Paper, 
as the Confuls and Roman (y) Generals were 
wont to write; but he folded a Page like one of 
‘our Books, or (as he fpeaks) he model’d his 
Fpiftles into the Shape and Form of a A¢emoran- 
dum-Book. The poorer fort of Peopie turnd the 
other Side of the Paper in all their Writings. 

Gicero tells us that he was varioully affected 
with the Letters of his 7yro, being vex'd at the 
firft Page, but pleasd with the next: For they 
were wont to (x) Vermilion the Titles of ua 

VY OF KS», 
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Works, and to rub their Paper with the (a2) Oil 
of Cedar, to preferve it from putrifying, and to 
keep it from Worms, and to give it a {cent, 
and to makeit {imell tweet, as Vitruvius informs 
us, in the oth Chap. of his 2d Book of Archi- 
tecture. In which place he means not that Juice 
of Cedar, which the Latins call Gitrum (trom . 
whence comes your Citron Apple) but an Ex- 
tract from that Cedar, which grows in Mount 
Libanus, and refembies Juniper. Many Authors 
mention it, among whoin, Ovid in his Trifibzs, 


Nec Titulus minio, nec Cedro charta notetar. 


And when any one wrote learnedly, this was 
the Encomium they gave of him----- Cedro digna 
locutus ------ i.e. He had done fomething wor- 
thy of Eternity ; for Things tincturd with the 
Oil or Sap of that Tree, were Proof againit the 
Attacks of Moths and Corruption. | 

And here we may obferve that the Ancients 
for the moft part wrote but on one Side of the 
Paper, and feldom on both; for Pliny tells us, 
in the firft Epiltle of his third Book, that his 
Uncle had left an hundred and fixty Commen- 
taries, which were (b) Opiffographi, i. e. wrote 
on both Sides, and endors'd too; which it had 
been fuperfluous to have mention, if that way. 
of writing had been obfervd by every one. 
And Favenal {peaks of a long-winded Tragedy 
endorsd oer the Leaf. And AZartial tells us, 
that his Book was writ on both Sides, which he 
therefore mentions, becaufe ‘twas a thing not 
usd and practisd. And indeed there was fome 
Reafon for that way of writing, for they that 
usd it, rol’d up the Leaves like a Volume We 

Tse): might 
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might add fome more, but for:brevity fake we 
fhall wave and omit them. , 

Their Superfcriptions on their Letters were alfo 
different from ours, for they mention’d as well 
the Name of the Writer, as they did of the Re- 
ceiver: But our way 1s much the fafer, which. 
_ exprefies only the Name of the Party to whom. 
it is directed. I could mention alfo feveral : 
other little Adatters, but they are of no Moment, 
or of little Concernment. 

But I cannot omit and: pafs by in Silence, - 
that Cuftom among the Poets of rehearing their 
Veries to their Friends, that were invited to. 
hear them; there being {carcea Day in 4pril (as 
Pliny tells us) without a Repetition. (c) Virgil 
repeated fome of his Books with fo good a Grace, 
that fome of his Auditors wifh’d they could - 
- ftealhis Mouth. When he came to that Verfe,. 


wenen= Si qua Fata alpera rumpas, 
Tu Marcellus erts.------ 


he fpake fo pathetically; that A7Zarcellas his Mo- 
ther fainted away, and dropt down into a 
Swoon ; but fhe prefented him afterwards with 
ten Sefferces for every Verfe. In the laft Age, - 
Boiardus repeated his Poem at Ferrara, and be- 
caufe it was divided into Sonnets, which were . 
rehearsd in a Tune, “twas therefore intituled by . 
the Name of Cantos. 
Afinins Polliois faid to be the firft that ine. 
troducd this Cuftom, which is now quite laid | 
afide. — j j 
They were alfo wont after Vintage to begin 
to ftudy about Midnight, as may be gatherd 
from Fuvenal. 
bea Pop 
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Poft finem Autumni media de notte fupinum | 
Clamofus Fuvenem Pater excitat, accipe ceras. 
Surge Puer, vigila ------ TE ea | 


Ph wenden “Now Autumn’s paft, 
“ The bawling Father, to his Son fnorting faft, 
' © At Midnight cries, wake Boy, take Paper, 
draw 
** (And look you fleep not o’er’t) a Cafe in Law, 


“Th COMMENTARY. 

The Znvention of Letters is much controverted 
by Authors. It is commonly fuppofed they were 
found out by the Phenicians, which Lucan 


Intimates in his third Book, when he thus 
fings. ) 


Phenices primi (Fame |: creditur) aufi 
Manfuram rudibus vocem fignare Figuris, 

“© Phoenicians that Gf Fame we dare believe) 
** To human Speech firft CharaGters did give. . 


(w) [We may affirm the fame alfo of Nambers,] 

Concerning Numeral Notes or Charaéters, you 
may read Budeus de Affe, where he thews this 
way of writing (for Brevity fake) by Notes, 
usd among the Ancients, to be very uncertain. 
Thefe Characters were far different from thofe, 
from whence it 1s clear that many Interpreters 
have fallen into Errors, by following the cor- 
rupt Copies of thote Librarians that us’d them. 

(2) [Did glew a Stick of Cedar, Sc.) — 

In old Times, a whole Book was written in 
one contined Page, neither did they cut their 
Books into many Leaves, and bind them up as 
we do; but one entire Page, in which the Book 
Was written, was wont to be roll’d up upona 

: Staff, 


* 
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Staff, or round Piece of Wood, Horn or Bone, 
fa(ten’d at the end thereof, in manner as large 
Maps are now a days with us. Hence it is 4 


volvendo, that we call our Books Volumina, Vor 


lumes. 

This Staff being in the Middle of the Book, — 
when roll’d up, was by Similitude called Umbi- 
licus, or the Navel, and was always fatten’d at 
the end of the Page; hence, when apply’d to 
a Book, it fignifies the End thereof. Horace 
tells us he brought his Poem ad Umbilicum, i.e. 
to the End; for the whole Page being unfolded, 
they came to this Umbilicas. 

The two Pummels or Ends of this Staff, which 
jutted out, and appear’d at each end of the 
Volume, they call’d Cornea, which were wont 
to be tipp'd with Silver or Gold, or otherwife 
adornd. The Title, which was at the begin- 
ning of the Book, was termd Frons. Hence 
Ovid to his Book ---- 

Candida nec nigra Cornua Fronte geras. 

i. e, they were beautify’d and adorn’d with 
Gold and Silver. : 


(y) As Confuls and Roman Generals usd, &c.] 
When the Xoman Emperors had atchiev'd glo- 


_ sioufly, the Letters, that were Heralds of their 


Victories and Triumphs, were crownd with 
Laurel, which A4arcellinus calls Laureate. Pliny 
was not ignorant of this, when he faid, that 
Laurel, the Meflenger of Joy and Conqueft, 
was faften’d to their Letters and to the Pikes of 

their Soldiers. : : 

(z) [Were wont to Vermilion their Titles.) 

Hence came the Word [Aubrick] for an In- 
{cription or Title, which the Ancients, pi sles 
x Wig 
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with the Heads of their Laws, were wont to 
write with /ermilion, or fome other red Colour 
for more eafy Diffiattion, and for the Afliftance 
of the Ad¢emory, or for a more fpeedy Difcovery 
of their Obfervations and Remarks. Concern- 
ing this tincturing of their Laws with red, we _ 
read in Fuvenal. 


oo Perlege Rubras 
Majorum leges ----- = 


Read the old Law Rubrick. Perhaps Antiquity 
might do this, toadd more Grandeur and Ma- 
jefty to their Sanétions, which being (s it 
were) ina fearlet Dye, might feem to threaten 
and breathe out fomething that is tragical and 
bloody. ; 
(4) With the Oil of Cedar: ] * 4b 

Cedro digna locutus. This is a Proverbial Speech 
apply'd to him, whofe florid Ovations for Ele- 
gancy of Style, and Solidity of Matter, do 
challenge an Immortality, and deferve to be 
celebrated, and to be einbalimed with Pratfes to 
all Pofterity. Horace alludes to it in his Art of 
Poetry. 


o----- Animos arugo, & cura Peculi 
Cum femel imbuerit, Jperemus Carmina fingi 


Poffe linenda Cedro, & levi fervanda Cupreffo & 


tweens - “ When once the canker'd Ruft, 7 
_ © And Care of getting thus our Mind hath 
{tain d, hhh 
“ Think we, or hope there can be Verfes 
_ . feign’d, ret’ 
*€ In Juice of Cedar worthy to be fteep'd, 
** And in {mooth Cyprefs-Boxes to be keep d? 
Hence 
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Hence it was that the Books of Mama lalted: 
fo long, for this Oil of Cedar, wherewith they. 
were {meard, was Proof againft the Attacks of 
“Moths and Air. Nama took care before his Death, 
that thofe Books which were to be buried; 

ould have a double Prefervative, viz. the 
Fuice of Cedar, and Candles made of the fame 
Matter. This Juice (call’d Cedrium): was a Re- 
medy againft inward, and the Candles; a Talif- 
man, againt outward Putrefaion, which might 
proceed from the Air, in regard that kind of 
Moiflure hath an excellent Faculty, not only of 
qualifying the Malignity of corrupting Caufes,. 
but of keeping and preferving things a long time; 
as appears trom the Duration of Egyptian Bo- 
dies, which being embalmed with it, have latted. 
and somite al wie ane — Years. 

(b) Opiftograpba,. &c. | 
_ That is, Paper halon ds or writ on both Sides, 
YOM omdey, retro, backward, or behind,and yegor,. 
Scriptura, writing ; for they were wont.to write. 
but on one Side, by reafon of the Thinnefs and. 
Badnefs of the Paper, which would not. bear 
Ink, and therefore thofe Books which were 
wrote on both Sides Cit being an unufual 
thing to do fo) were called Opi/fographa, i.e. 
Endors‘d. 2 
_ And becaufe this way of writing was not ve- 
ry common, it gave Occafion to the Poets of 
Jafhing the Opifographa, or-prolix kind of Com- 
pofures {tuffd with Verbofity, as Fuvenal doth 
in his firft Satyr, complaining that fome Poems 
of the Ancients, were tedious with Opi/fography, 
or endorsd Prolixity. And fo doth Aartial jeer 
a certain Picentine, who wire-drew his benumd 
Verfes to a troublefome Length. 
Seribit 
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Scribit in aver{a Picens Epigrammata charta, 
Et dolet averfo quod facit ille Deo. 1. €, 


** Endors'd Epigrams the Picentine 

“ Doth write, and grieves becaufe without 
Divine ; 

“ Inftinct he makes them ------ 


’ From whence it appears, that the Books of 
the Ancients were only written on one Side, 
and were call’d Volumes, a volvendo, from rol- 
ling up; fo that the outward and Virgin Side, 
cover'd the inward, which was deflowrd by the 
Pen. And that which was wrote on both Sides, 
was look’d upon as unufual and mean, and 
was-condemned.-to-be.a-Covering, -Wherefore, 
Horace prefaging the Fate of his Book, faith, 
that when it begins.to be flighted, it will either 
be-banifh’d, or become an Opiffographum toco- 
ver Letters. 
(c) [Virgil repeated fome of his Verfes.] 

Servius Grammaticus tells us, that he repeated 
three of his eneids to Augufius, vir. WY, WV, VE. 
which -laft he rehearfed» upon the Account of 
Ottavia, Augufins his Sifter, and the Mother of 
Marcellus, whom Augufius adopted, who dyd 
about 18 Years of Age. Offavia being prefent 
at this Rehearfal, when Virgil came to thofe 
Verfes about the End of the 6th Book, which 
defcribed the Grief and Concern for A4Zarcellus, 
fhe fell into a Swoon, from which {carcely re- 
cover'd, fhe enjoin'd the Poet Silence, and re- 
warded him with ten Sefterces for every Verfe. 


= $eaGe 


Be Ge Dida Bie ded wen 
Of feveral Rites and Habits, Cuftoms 
and Manners ufed among the An- 
cients ; but now loft, and quite 
obfolete. ar ee 


| CoH A Pack 5 2: 
Of the Habits and Garments of the 


Ancients. 


Zs Nfants (4d) wore about theit 

Yai Necks certain Toys of Gold and 
pa) Silver, call’d Crepundia, a cre- 
| pando, from making a crackling 
and a tinckling kind of Noife, 


Le S28) very diverting to the Babes. 
Thefe were of feveral Sorts, according to every 
Man’s Fancy. | 2 
Plautus Cin Rudente) defcribing the Play- 
things of a certain Infant, faith, they were a 
little golden Sword, and a little Axe or Hatchet 
of the {fame Metal, on which were engraven the 
Names of the Child’s Parents. He mentions 
alfo two little Gasnrlets ty'd together, anda fil- 
ver Crane. 
The 
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The Boys were wont to wear, till about 13 
Years old, a Mantle, call’d (¢) Alicula Chlamys, 
and when pa{t that Age, they put on the (f) 
Pretexta, which was a kind of Gown, border’d 
about with Purple Silk, and being button’d or 
clafp'd upon the right Shoulder, it cover'd and 
hid all the left Side. 

They had alfoa golden or filver Ornament, 
hanging from the Neck to the Breaft, called 
(zg) Bulla, in the fhape of an Heart, to remind 
them of the being of {uch a Thing within them, 
as Macrobias tells in the 6th Chapter of his firft 
Book of his Saturnalia. The Author of this was 
Larquinins Prifcus, the fifth King of the Romans, 
who when he had triumph’d o’er the Sabines, 
becaufe hisSon, though but fourteen Years old, 
had wounded an Enemy, he commended him - 
in a Speech, and rewarded him with the Pre- 
texta and this golden Bulla, which was worn 
afterward by all the Youth. — 

When they were fixteen Years old, they laid 
afide the Pretexta, and aflam’d and put on the 
(4) Toga virilis, fo. call'd, becaufe given to 
Striplings growing towards AZan’s Effate; and 
“twas ftyl’d Toga, 4 tegendo, becaule (as “twas 
faid of the Prarexta) it cover'd the whole Body, 
and was button’d or. clafpd upon the right 
Shoulder, with a Button or Clafp of Gold or 
Silver, according to the Quality or Condition of 
the Owner. ae 

They put on this Gown with very great Ce- - 
remony, there being invited to the Solemnity 
their Friends and Relations, and the whole 
Council of the City, and every one prefented 
them. with two Denarii, which were receiv’d 
and look’d upon as a Royal Largefle, as Pliny 

tells 
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tells us in an Epiftle to Trajan. They were en- 
-tertain’d alfo with a folemn Specch ; and this 
- Day of Inveftiture was called Tyrocininm, i. e. 
the firft Inauguration or Entrance into War; 
Tyro denoting a frefh Water Soldier. And there- 
fore Auguflus defir'd the 12th and 13th Conful- 
fhip to introduce his Sons (Caius and Lucias) 
on the initiating Day, into the publick Forum, 
to be adimitted and lifted there. 

On that Day the Knights prefented them 
with a golden Spear and Buckler, which after 
their Deceafe were hung up in the Senate-houfe, 
as Dion relates in his 53th Book. And thete- 
fore you may fee them on Coins of Brafs, in’ 
Gowns, with Shields and Lances, with this In- 
{cription, [C. L. Principum Fuventatis Tyroci- 
nium | You may {ce the fame on another Coin of 
the Emperour Domitian, whereon is a Gown 
fupported and upheld with a Brace of Spears, 
adorn’d and infcrib’d with this Title [Princeps 
Fuventutis. | | 

Nero himfelf, when he firft put on his AZanly 
Gown, being brought a Tyre or Novice into the 
Forum, conferr'd onthe People a noble Largefle, 
and gave a large Donative to all the Soldiery ;_ 
and appointing the Pratorian Soldiers to run in 
their Armour, himfelf run among them, with 
his Shield in his Hand, and afterwards return’d 
his adopted Father Clandius Thanks publickly in 
the Senate. 

They commonly wore blwe or azure Gowns, 
or of fome other Colour, but never black, unlefs 
at Funerals, but chiefly white, efpecially when 
they came to the Shews, which Colour alfo the 
Senators wore; whence it is call’d Ordo Candida- 
tus. A. Gellins tells us that Scipio was clad A a 

: white 
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white Robe (which was Senatorian) when he 


was convented before a Tribunal, or Court of 
Judicature. : 
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(d) [Infants wore about their Necks} 

They were call’d Grepitacala, from making (as 
was {aid) a crackling kind of Noife, which was 
pleafing to Children, and much conduc’d to the 
quieting of them. AZartial calls them Garrula 
Sifra, Prattling Timbrels. Lib, 14. 


St quis plorato collo tibi vernala pendet, 
Hac quatiat tener’ garrula Sifra mann. 


(e) [Alicule Chlamydes.] 

That is a {hort Gown, as one interprets it: b 
Martial’s Authority. For he calls that Ve(t- 
ment Alicula, which Umber fent him in. the 
aa Seafon in the 83d Epigram of his roth 
Book. | } 


-----= Brumea diebus feriifque Saturni, 
Mittebat Umber Aliculam mihi pauper, 
Nunc mittit Alicam, fattus eff enim Dives, 3 


_ The Poet taxeth Umber with fordid Cove- 
toufnefs ; for when he was poor, he fent him 
che faith) Alicalam, a Garment of a great Price, 
but now he is vich he fends him Alica, achea~ 
per Robe, and of a lefs Value. A4Lartial calls 
that dlicula, which Umber fent him, a thort 
Gown, in the 14th Epigram of his roth Book. 


Brevis gelida miffa eff Toga tempore Brume, 
G&D [Pretexta.] 
This was a certain kind of Gown worn by 
Children, and therefore we find Ainority often- 
3 | times 
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times called Pretextata eEtas. “Twas borderd 
about with Purple, but different from that 
which the Plebeians usd; for this.was of a more 
cloudy and dusky Colour, not dy'd with Scar- 
let, but tinétur’d only with the Juice of Herbs. 
It bluth’d with Crimfon, as an Emblem of 
Modelty, reminding Youth of that ingenuous 
Virtue. ar , : 
(2) [A Bulla hanging from the Neck. | 

Though our Author faith, that the Son of 
Tarquinins Prifens was the firlt that was prefented 
with this childifh Ornament, yet ‘tis common- 
ly reported that Herfilia’s Son was adorn‘d in 
his Infancy with the fame by Romulus, who, 
when he came to comfort the ravifh’d Sabines, 
promis’d toconfera noble Largefle upon her In- 
fant that brought forth the firlt Roman Cite 


Zens 

| (h) [Toga Virilis.] 7 

After they had laid afide the Pretexta, and 
began to creep out of their Minority, they then 
aflumd the AdZanly Gown, becaufe then they 
were pa(t Striplings, being grown to Maturity. 
When they put on this Garment, they were 
brought into the Forum or Capitol by their Fa- 
~ thers or Relations, and were called Tyroes, and 
the Day of the Solemnity was ftyl'd Yyroci~ 
There was no certain Time of putting on this 
Jind of Garment, if it was worn after Puberty 
it was held tufficient. Odtavins Auguftas put i 
on at fixteen, Caius Cafar at nineteen Yearsold ; 
Nero was fcarce Puber when he wore it, that fo 
he might feem more ripe for Empire. 


CHAP, 
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Of the Clafp or Fibula’ of the Ancients. 


OT HE Clajp wherewith the Ancients faften’d 
__. > their Gowns, is alfo worth our Confide- 
“ration, as is the Girdle likewife, which they 
*dometimes usd. et 
__, Phis Barton or Clafp being faften’d upon the 
Shoulder, let the Gown loofe upon the Breait, 
not unlike to a Sail filld with the Wind's’ in 
the extremity of its Margent, on the lower Side 
of the Clafp, was a Needle of a_largtr ‘Size, 
with apiece “of golden or brazen Wire in the 
hature of a Thread, which was fatten’d in fuch 
a imatiner, that ‘it might-‘meve to ahd fro, te 
humour the Gown ‘in its Motion; and the ?2- 
ther, that the Point of the Needle was faflen’d 
‘ina little Czzal or Notch which was made in 
_the other, that is, the oppofite Side of the 
Clafp. | e © 
- ‘It was made chiefly to frften the Gown oh 
the right Shoulder, and was’ not few'd to the 
‘Cloth, but join’d two Parts of the Gown toge- 
ther, and that by ing, and not by buckling 
them ; and therefore there was a ‘Knot upon fhe 
Fibula, which they were wont to unloofe when 
they had a mind to be fine, and to boat their 
Gallantry. Juit fo itty’d the military fhore 
‘Coat, call’d Chlamys; for when they went to 
fight, they -falten’d it to their Brealt by this 
‘Fibula or Clatp, as Plutarch informs us in the 
Life of Corislinus, ‘and Virgil faith the ‘fame, 
when he fings thus, | ae 
fi “he 3 Age 
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. ‘Aurea parpuream Jubnettit Fibula veftem. 


He doth not fay [trausfigit] it peirc'd or went: 
through it, but [ fubuetir] kuits it together, be-_ 
caufe it ty dit only witha Knot, as alfo they 
did fometimes their Belts or Girdles, efpecially 
when they falten’d them to their Quivers fur-. 
with’'d with Arrows, which Virgil. intimates in 
hhis 5th Book, when he faith, : 


w----- Lato quam circumplettitur Auro, 
Balteus & tereti {ubnettit Fibula Gemma. 


Xn which Words he infinuates that the Girdle 
that bound the Quiver to em, was cover'd with 
a gilt Cafe, and was faften’d by this Cla/p, made 
of a long or anorbicular Gem. And Ovid fings 
thus in the 8th Book of his AZetamorph. 


Rafilis huic fummam mordebat Fibula veftem. 


2. The Nobility and the Rich made it of Gold, 
as appears by the afore-mentioned. Verfes, the 
gniddle fort of Silver, and the inferiour of all, 
of Brafs; the Soldiers wore filver ones: Azrelian 
gvas the firft that granted golden ones, as Vopif- 
eus informs us. Emperors had the Needle, yea 
fometimes the Clafp it felf of Pearl, and fuch a 
one was that defcrib’d by Virgil, and was fup- 
pofed to be Auguflus’s, in regard ‘tis ufual with 
the Poet to defcribe his Robes and his royal 
Habiliments: But this may be better inferr’d 
from the Law of the Emperour Leo, where the 
Soldiers had Liberty to ufe thole C/a/ps or 
Buckles, which were only precious by Art or 
Gold, and not thofe that were enrich'd with 

Pearls, 
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Pearls, becaufe thefe were Ornaments proper 
and peculiar to Emperors alone ; and whofoever 
wore thei befides, were fin’d 5500 Crowns of 
our Money. The Generals were wont to pre~. 
fent their Soldiers that were ftout and valia 
befides other Rewards, with thefe golden Clafps, 
as Livy reports in feveral Places. There was one 
of Gold found in an ancient Sepulchre upon a 
Gown, which immediately dropt and moul- 
derd into Duft, But the Metal remained whole 
and inviolable: According to the Pattern of — 
that, was this fathion’d, which I prefent ta 
your Highnefs, which I befeech you to accept, 
eut of your wonted Clemency, not regarding 
fo much the Slendernefs of the Gift, as the Devo- - 
tion of my Mind wherewith it is offer’d. Si 
3. They all wore under their Gowns, a /bort 
kind of Coat, like that of our Deacons and Sub- 
Deacons, and which was formerly usd by the 
Greeks and Hebrews. (2) They all wore it, 
except the Senators, who had a Purple Coat, 
€all'd Latas-Clavus, whofe Sides were conjoin’d 
with golden Globales, call’d by the Latins Lati- 
Clavi, and therefore they did not tye their Coat 
with a Girdle. This kind, of Garment’ was a 
Badge of the Senatorian Order. | 
4. They had under their Coats a woollen 
Kind of Garment, i.e. a Wattecoat or Shirt, 
call’'d 1) Subucala, They wore alfo Stomachers, 
but in cold Weather moft commonly woollen 
Shirts, and were {wath’d underneath with Bands, 
call'd Subligacula. Under their Gowns, efpeci- 
ally in pinching Weather, they had a Garment 
eall’d (2) Lacerna, which was an embroider’d - 
Mantle worn by Knights, as I/dore tells us, and 
which J4arsial mentions in his 14th Book. 

Hz ee cL 
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ledmphitheatr ales nos commendamur ad-nfus, — 
Cums tegit algentes nora’ Lacerna togas. 
An wet. Weather, inftead of a Mantle, they 


had a leathern: Cloak made of Skins, as AZartial 


-¢ells us in the afore-cited Place. “They wore no 
Stockings, as you. may fee in Statues, and there- 


» fore.when,.dufty, they daily wafh’d. *Platarch 
- ells us that Geero. wore a long Gown, on put- 
~pofe to hide his Hein-fwol'n Feet; and Pompey 
-fwath’d a little Bunch upon his Leg, which 
» smade one merrily fay in a Jeft, [That he wore 


that Diadem.on «his Feet, which Princes were 
wont to carry on their Heads.] There is a Law 


_extant in the Codes of Theodofus, forbidding te 


carry Breeches to Rome. When they were fick, 


«they wore Linen Stockings, téllender'd, as it 
-were,- with Holes at bottom, and ty’d them with 


Garters. (call’d Crurules) as 1s eafily feen in-ma- 
my Marble'Statues. 


5. The Infantry or Foot, wore on their Legs 


a. certain. kind .of Harnefs, call?’d (p) Caliga, 
_ from whence. they were call'd Ad4ilites Caligati, 


They had alfo another kind of Garment, call'd 
Sagum, and Chlamys, which they tyd under 
their. Chin ; but when they went to fight, they 
¢hrew it upon their Shoulders, and to be more 
fit for AGtion, they girt it to them, as you may 
fee -in Platarch, and in ancient Monuments. 
Our Habit is agreeable to that of the Roman In- 
fantry. | 
6. The Nobility and Roman Knights wore 
(q) Shooes of Leather, call’d Perones, whicl 
yeach'd upto their Knees, and alfo another. fort 
refembling thofe of our Capuchins, only wath this 
‘Difference, chefe ty'd theirs with a Cord, and 
ce ee ihe) 
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they with a Woollen Rope, or String, as may be ~~ 


feen 1p many Marble Statues. . The Senators ~ 
fewd the Picture of the 2Z00n made of Purple 
to their Shooes, which Shooes-they call’'d. Zale, - 
Piatarch telis*us-the Reafon of this was to re- 
mind them of the Vicifitude-of fickle Fortune, . 
which is fometimes clear, and fometimes clondy, -- 
‘now in the fall, and anon in the wane. - Some 
give this Reafon, becaufe a. Crefcent-or Half 
Moon refembles a Roman C, which fignifies an 
‘Hundred ; intimating thereby, that the Number 
_of the Senators were at firft a full Hundred, and 
no more. Dio tells: us that Senators went bare- 
foot, without any Shooes, except only when they — 
met in publick;-and-if fo, then much more 
may we conclude that others did fo: Of which ~ 
therefore we have the lefs reafon:to doubt, in. 
regatd it appears that our (7) Ble/fed Saviony - 
went without Shooes the greate{t part of his~- 
Life; and therefore when he enter'd the Houfe ~ 
of Simon the Leper, Adary Magdalen wath'd: his -- 
Feet with her-Fears, and wipd them with the - 
Hats of her Head. Simon neglected this Cere- 
mony of wathing us‘d towards Strangers, who,.. 
becaufe wnfhod, did therefore more need thig - 
civil Ufage.: 
The Grecians wore a AZantle, which was 3a~ 
kind of a Cloak, but without a Collar; and the - 
Hebrews alfo wore one which was {quare: at 
Top, as you-may read-in J/aiah; and.-in: other 
Places of Holy Scripture.  Lattantius Firmianue 
averrs, that our Saviour’s: Garment divided b 
the Soldiers, was no other but a AZantle; but 
the feamlefs Coat (which is faid to be feen at 
Franckfort) was entire to him to whom it fell — 


by..Lot.. LON 
i H.3 (3) Here - 
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(s) Here arifeth a great Quejtion, whether the 
Ancients wore any coveriag upon their Heads or 
mot, in regard we cannot find they did, either 
from their Coins or Statues: That they wore 
mot a Cap like half an Egs-thell, is clear from 
their Medals; for this Cap was only given to 
Freemen, as a Token of their AZanumiffion. Be- 
fides, Suctonivs tells us, that Fulius Cafar per- 
ceiving his Baldnefs to be liable to Flouts, was 
wont to pull his thin Locks from. his Crown ; 
and that when he could not this way hide his 
Infirmity, he was wont to wear a Crown of 
Laurel, which had been altogether needlefs,. if 
covering of the Head had been then in ufe. | 

On the other fide, the fame Hiftorian informs 
us, that Augufxs not being able to endure the 
Winter Sun, was. wont never to go.abroad with- 
out a Hat. And Plutarch writes, that when 
| Braco publifh’d his fevere Laws, which made 
Herb flealing Capital, the People was fo enraged 
and incen{ec againtt him, that they threw theie 
‘Coats and their Hars at him, andran away. We 
_ may add-to this, that ars were us'd againtt the 
Heat of the Sun. And the fame Author af-— 
firms, that Sy/la never role up,. or ancover'd his 
Head, but when Pompey approach’d him. And 
Varro adds further, that it was orderd accord- 
Ing toan ancient Cuftom, that every one fhould 
be ancover'd at the Approech of a Magittrate, 
and that more for Healih, than Refpect or Ce- 
remony. . : 

I do not undertake to decide this Contro- 
verfy, but leave the Point to be determin’d by 
others. But ‘tis clear and evident, that the 
Capcall'd Biretum, was in Fathion in the Year 
1170 3. it was black and conical like a new. 

OL. 
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For WVicetas tells us in the Life of Alexins Comne= 
gas, that when Andronicus Comnenus was made 
Emperor, his black and pyramidal Cap (which 
he had) being taken away, there was joi/fed up- 
on his Head 1n the room of it, a red, or a kind 
of a~Purple Mitre. And afterward, being de- 
pos’d from his Empire, he reaffum’d his former . 
Covering, which he call’d Barbaricum. And 
the fame Author relates, that when Baldwin and 
Richard, the Generals of the Latin Army, were 
‘taken and brought to “faad Angelus, Emperor 
of Confantinople, they took off their Caps (Biretay 
and made their Honours to the Emperor ; yea, 
Emperors themfelves (as we have faid) were 
‘wont to cover their Heads. 3 
~§ The Romans were all (¢) fbaven, and wore 
their Hair two Fingers long, and curl’d up inta: 
ings, till the Time of Adrian, who was the 
firft that wore his Beard fo long, that it might 
be tuck’d under his Chin. Others imitated 
him afterwards, as Dio reports. And therefore 
all the Emperors were fhaven till Adrian, bur 
the re{t wore Beards. . 

In Times of mourning, they fufferd their 
Beards and their Hair to grow to a Length, Livy g™ 
tells us, that when Adanlias Capitolinus wag 
thrown into Prifon, a great part of the Commo- 
malty changd their Cloaths, and swore long 
Beards, and longer Hair; and fo did Scipio 
Africanus (as Gellias tells us) when impeach d, 
neither did he put off his white Gown. | 


The COM MENTARY. 


(i) [The Clafp wherewith the Ancients, 8&c.] 

Very great and frequent was the ufe-of this 

_Clafp, which was a Thing extreamly neceflary, 
H: 4. and: 
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and worn at length to a moft exorbitant Luxu- 
ty. For formerly the Tribunes only in,the Ro- 
an Legions were allowed to wear golden. Clafps, 
the common. Soldiers having their Belts and - 


other Accoutrements only adorn’d with Silver. 


_ Afterward, through Corruption of Manners. _ 


by Excefs and Luxury, 


L Lu “Fulius Cafar, after a 
great Victory , affected juch Gallantry and 


‘Sprucenefgs in his Men, chat he would have . 


them adorn’d with Silver and Gold, and to. 


- dhine and glitter in polifh’d Armour ; yea, he 


~ 


indulged them the Liberty cf all. lafcivious 


Pomp, bo.ifting their Valour even. amidtt the ~ 


Softnefs of Perfumes and Ointments. Aurelian — 


and Leo the Emperors, firft.favonr’d the Soldiers _ 


with the golden Clafp. *. " 
Fibula {ometimes fignify’d a Pair of Breeches, 


worn by Youth to cover their Nakednefs, when — 


exercisd in the Ficld in Feats of Activity ; and_ 
they that wore them were called’ Cinttuti by | 
Ovid, and Succinfti by Pap. Statins. Though in- 
decd it was not fo much usd to hide their 
Shame, as to cool the Heats of rampant /% enery, 
left Comedians and Muficians, too much ad- ~ 
dicted to thofe kinds of Pleafures, fhould con- 


‘tract an Hoarfenefs fram their fimutty Enjoy- 


ments; and left their Senfzality thould {poil-- 
their 44u/ick, and too, much of the Cyprian fhould 
injure the Syren. Wherefore faith 2Zzrtial in 
one of his Epigrams in the 14th Book; What. 
Good doth this Fibula do? It makes thern only. 3 
sommit at preater Expence, for Wantonnefs will 
purchafe an Embrace at an higher Price from . 
Fidlers and Players. aba 


LT hos 
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(2) [They all wore-it except the Senators, &ce.] 


¢ Senators wore a fort of Coat made com- — 
> Meonly’of white Cloth; but purfled over, and” 
embroider’d with Studs of Purple, in manner of 
broad ‘Nail Heads, from whence it was call’d 
Lati-Claviz, or Latws.Clavus; and the: Perfong 
Wearing this Coat, were (as we faid) Senators, - 
and were call’d Lati-Clavii. There was another. - 
fort belonging to Roman Knights, and it differ’d ~ 
in making from the firft only in this, that the 
Purple Studs or embroider’'d Works of this, 
Werte not fo broad as the former, whence the | 
Coat was call’d Angujti-Clavia, or Anguftus-Cla- 
vm, and the Perfons wearing it were call'd dam - 
Zafi-~Clavii, | 
@)-{Call'd Subucula, Ge.] * | 
So the inward Garment was call'd, and- was ~ 
commonly meaner than what was worn out--- 
wardly, which generally was {pruce and neat: - 
wherefore Horace oppofeth (by way of Antithefis) sat 
the one-to the other, Qyling the latter [Peam} 
trim and fine, the former [Trizam] thread-bare~ ~ 
and tatter’d, | Poh 


weran--e St forte Subucula Pexe 
Trita fubeft Tunica -------— 
manne oem “Tf thou doft wear AB Ee 
“Under thy:nappy Tunick a thread-bare ~~ 
* And ragged Garment --.--- oD ween 
) (m) Stowachers, &c.] | a 
Call'd Cipitia,- quia Peélus CApIARY, 7.e, COVER 
and embrace the “Breaft. . They were wont to 
{wathe their Bofoms, which Swathings did noe. 
only ferve to retrain and-check within Bounds 
the foft.Swellings of Virgin-Paps, as AdLartial 


fpeaks, . a a 
: Hes. . Fafa - 


5 
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(Fafcia, crefcentes Domina compefce papillas)} 


but chaften’d and correéted the fuperfluous Big- 
— mefs and Lasuriancy of extravagant Shoulders. 
Thofe Girdings and Bindings rectify’d the Irre- 
gularities and Deformities of their Bodies.. 
_ (n) [Cal'd Lacerna,.. ces] : 
Some trantlate ita Cloak, others will have it 
tebe a little kind of Hfood, worn as a Fence: 
againft: Rain and the Weather. It was made 
fo; that either Side might be worn outward, and 
at firft it wasonly putonin War; fo that La- 
cernati {tood in oppofition to Togati. Afterward: — 
we may conjecture it was made longer, after the 
manner:of a Cloak, for it was divers times worn: 
upon their Coats inftead of Gowns. 
(0) (Ja rainy. Weather a leathern Cloak made of 
Pelts,. or Skins; &c.] 
Penula, quajt pendula, we inay englith it an. 
Hanging Cloak ;. AZartial calls 1t Scortea, for the 
- Ancients fty?d (Pellis, a Skin or Hide) Scortum,, 
and from thofe kind of. Pelis, Harlots were. 
germ’d Scorta, Pelles; either becaufe (as fome: 
think) they: usd them for their Beds, or (as 
ethers), #¢ Pellicule fubigantar; fo that Scorsum 
foorteum, is taken in Apzaleins for. an old Whore, 
wrinkled and fhrivel'd like a Peltor Hide. ~ 
Cp) [Cad Calige, Ge.) 
Thefe kind. of Things were itudded with 
Nails, and were the only Shooes peculiar to. 
the common andinferiour Soldicrs3-and becaufe. 
Cains Cafar, Tiberius his- Succeflor,. was bred up,. 
and conversd daily with the Gregarian Soldiers, ‘ 
Prom thefe kind of Sbhooes. (which to ingratiate. 
faumi€lf with the Vulgar he commonly-us’d) he. 
Ahad. his Name Caligula, Hence. we read. of Cali- 
. faa 
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E4ta, militia, and of Caligati-wilites, for private 
-and common Soldiers. - Difcinéti, ungirt, diflo- 
Jute, are look’d upon as flothful, cowardly, un- 
fit for Wars but Pracinéti, well girt,; and:well ° 
@ppoiited, are fuppos'd to be ftrong and coura~- 
Sious ; wherefore Favenal puts Caligatum for a. 
bold and valiant Warriour. a 

Adjutor gelidos veniam caligatus in -agros. 

410. Velut andac miles ; like a ftout-and refolute 
Soldier. TIBI. : >) LP 
(9) [They wore Shooes.] Pica 
There slots ee tops of Shooes, 1. Solea;.. 
which was the Sole of the Shooe, call’d Crepida- 
la, and in Cicero’ Time, Gallica ; *twas ty'd om: 
the bottom of the Foot with a leathern Strap... 
and fo was worn inftead of Shooes. 2. Calcei,.. 
of which there were divers Sorts, to diftinguith - 
_ the Xeman People, which (omitting the variety: 
of Colours). we may reduce to five Heads/all - 
made halfup the Leg, like Tarkith Shooes, and? 
were either lac’'d clofe, as many -of our Boots« 
are now a days, or elle clafp’d with Taches or 
Hafps; and they are thefefollowing, viz. 

1. Maullei, from the Fith Aguilas, being like it’ 
in Colour.) They were atfo cali’d Calcei. 
Lunati, from their Clatps, which were made. 
in fathion like an Hulr-Moon, which Cref- 
cent refembling a Roman C, fienify’d an» 
Hundred, intimating thereby that the num= 
ber of Senators (they being only permitted 
to wear that kind ot Shooe) were at firfta 
full Hundred, and no more. Some are of ~ 
Opinion that they wore this 44002-Clafp, ta: 
semind them that the Honour they had: 

3 aks | 
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attain’d: to, was as mutable and variable . 
as'that changeable Body. i ‘ 
2. Uncinati, fuch as were worn by. the .com- _ 
‘mon Soldiers ; they are fuppofed to-be the , 
fame with the. Czlige, from whence Caligula 

_ the Emperor had his Name. Pe 

3. Perones, whicir.(as we may conjecture). 

“were lacd up.the Leg, and were without... 
Half- Moon Clafps, being call’d Calcei puri - 
Cqnoniam ex puro Corid. fatti) i.e. made of. 
pure Hide, which all other Romans wore | 
with this Note of Diffinttion; that the | 
Shooes of the AMagiffrates were: befet with 
precious Stones, but the private Men's were 
#0T. art ; | 

—@ Cotharnus, which was a Shooe worn by: — 
- Tragedians,:reaching up-half-the Leg, like 

 Buskins. | Bs ELT » a 

3. Socews, which was an high Sheoe.wore by. 

Comedians, reaching upto the Ankle, which _ 
were fuch.as Ploughmen wore to fecure — 
their Feet.’ 

(r) [Our Saviour. went. without Shooes.] 

He commanded the Difciples. to do the like; | 
which Adamantins interprets after, this manner, - 
viz, That their Feet,. ready .and {wiftto declare — 
the Eternity of a blefled Life, fhould be free 
from all. Token or Emblem of Mortality. Adofes. 
was fhod'at His Departure from Egypt, but at 
his Afcenfion. te the Mount, to attend there. 
on Divine Myfteries, he was commanded to ~ 
Joofes the Latchet of: his. Shooes, becaufe the . 
Place he ftood on was- holy: Ground, é. e. to 
caft away the Signs and Indications of. Jorta- 
lity, which (as Pierins tells us) is fignify'd by 
Shooes.. 

G&G) (hen, 
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(8) [Whether the Ancients wore aby thing upon, 
their Heads or not.] SOE ES 
_ That they wore a certain Cap call’d Biretumy, 
we have-fome-reafon to deny, for they were _ 
either bare-headed, or elfe cover'd them with - 
fome kind of Garment; wherefore no Caps are. 
tobe feen either in-their Starnes or their Asedals, 
neither doth Homer mention, either Hat or Cap: 
So.that the Fafhion of bare Head feems to be | 
derived from Greece, where the covering: of the — 
Head was not atall inufe. But toreturn to . 
the Romans ; Suetonins reports that Fulius Cafar 
was fo such concetn’d at his bald Pate, that he | 
took nothing more kindly from the Senate, than 
the Privilege..of wearing a Crown of Laures, 
which there. had been no need of, if Caps had 
been in ufe. | ee | es 
But. here we muft, ditinguith betwixt Times. 
and Aden, both which. had the Prerogative of . 
cover d Heads. 
1, By Times, we are to-underftand (accord=._ 
ing to Lipfius) facred Rites or ‘Sacrifices, Sports _. 
or Games, Peregrinations and Warfare, Satur- 
nalia, and,the like. 1. As for Rites and Sacri- 
fices, they weze .always perforin’d with coverd 
Heads ;. whence the Flamen Dialis (the Chief. 
Pric{t) feems to have his.Name. -Flamines, quaf 
Filamines, because, his Head was cover'd, and” 
encircled with a woollen Fillet. The Pagan 
Priefts had a Cap upon their Heads, which 
when they could not endure for. Heat, they 
bound them with a woollen Filament x and 
were call'd Flamines, quai Pileamines, fron-their 
Caps,.. or ,.guafi Filamines, from that Fillet or 
Flammesm,, which isa remarkable kind of cove- 
ring. 2, Atsdports and Games. alfo their Heads 
| were 
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were coverd; efpecially in thafe that were inv 
honour of Sturn, Caps were allow’d, as a 
Token and Sign of their Manumiffion:and Li-- 
berty. 3. And fo they were likewife in their 
Pilgrimages and Travels; and that with Aas, 
which were margin d with Brims, as a commo- 
dious Shelter, and an excellent Pent-houfe againtt 
the Sun and Weather... Plawtus deicnibing a 
Soldier in his March, faith, he had a Chlamys, a 
Machera, (a Sword) and Petafum, an Hat. And 
fo Augufius is faid never to take the Air without 
an Hat at Home; which Expreffion. at Home) 
is fomewhat emphatical, as if it was-a new 
thing to go covered any where elieibut on the 
Road. 4. and laftly, In Wars alfo (as Vegetius 
tells us) the Soldiers wore leathern Caps, which 
they.calld Pannonici.- | 
2. As for Men. 1. Servants made free, fhav'd. 
their Heads, and. put on Caps, as a Token of 
therr Liberty. 2: The® Sick were! alfo excus’d 
from the Ceremony of a bare Head, who there- 
fore for their Health were allow’d to wear Caps.. 
Thus Ovid inftructing his Lover how to feign 
an. Illnefs, among, other Symptoms bids him 
wear aCap.. So that you fee that all Perfons 
whatever, except’ the afore-mentioned, went bare 
and uncover d, | ? Be 
We do not much valuethe Authority of Pliny 
and: Plutarch, of Sala? and, Seneca, and feveral 
others, who tell us that Men put off their Alas: 
to Perfons of Worth and Honour, in token of 
Refpect they paid to them; for that covering 
mutt esther be under{toed of thote that are wont 
to be cover d, as Soldiers with cheir Helmets, 
and Priefs with their Veils, Servants with their 
Caps, and all Men with their Hats in Rain, or 
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an Umbrella again{t the Heat of the Sun; or elfe 
the covering or uncovering of the Head, is nor 
to be meant fomuch of a Cap, as of a Pieve of 
their Gown, which they laid upon their Heads: 
againit Heat or the Wind, and threw it off 
upon occafion,. as often as they met any Perfon. 
of Honour. [rity 3) Be 
(¢) [The Romans were /baven, and wore long: 
Hair, &zc.] 
Concerning the Beard and Hair, you may: 
read the Gleanings or Collections of Philip Came- 
rariws, out of the-deverat Fields of various -Hij- 
tory. “Twas a Cuftom among the Romans, both. 
Princes and. Citizens, to /bave their. Chins,. 
which Fafhion continu’d till the Tine of Adrian 
(who was the firft that wore a long Beard) uy. 
Iefs upon an occafion either of Grief or Guilt. ” 


encore, 


C HA: P.-L 
Of the Habit of Emperors. 


@) THE. Roman Emperors wore a certain kind. 
* of. a Garment caild Paraganda, or Palm 
mata, which was a Purple Gown embroider’d 
with Gold and Margarites.. There were ulually. 
both their own, and the Pictures of their An- 
celtry inferted into it, as-Asfonias tells us in hig 
Panegyrick te.Gratian, where he mentions this 
Palmata, or Palm-embroider'd Gown, into. 
which was wrought the Picture. of Confanrizs. 
This was.alfa the Robe of thofe that tri. 
umph'd ; tor Platarch writes, that Paulas ~Ziminw 
livs pertorm’d that Solemuity. in fuch a Velts 
ment. Ina-Book of the Dignity of the Koma 
Empire, on the Enfigns of thole Soldiers call’d 


: | ddappy. 


is pas 
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Happy Valentinians, 1s to be feen an Emperor ii 
a Purple Garment, reaching down to the middle. 
Leg, with Gioves on his Hands; and as far as 

can be difcern’d, that-Pigture reprefented Valen- 
tinian the Emperor, | 
They wore gilt Swords in Ivory Scabbards¢ 


. 


as it appears from feveral Verfes in Virgil, 


Poe Humero fimul exnit enfem 
 Axnratum,: mira quem fecerat arte Lycaon 
Gnoffius, atgue, habilem vagina aptarat Eburna, . 
And in the beginning ofthe eleventh Book the. 
fame:Poet fings thus. . | 
wcoeee Enferm-collo fafpendit Ebarnum, 
On the middle-of the Scabbard they fix’d Stars~ 
of Jper, as the fame. Author-{hews -in his: ath 
Book. | os 


~se--= Illi ftellatus Lafpide falva 
Eafis CN AL. creme = 


(xx) Empreflesalfo wore the fame Garment; 
for. Adaro defcribing Livia her Garment, calls i¢ 


Women wore the Toga and Pallium, and. over. 
them a long Garment call'd Palla, | 
But to return to Eniperors ; they of Confanti« - 
nople wore Purple-Shooes, as JNicetas tells us in — 
the Life of Alescivs Comnenus, where he faith, . 
that Andronicus Comnenus, when inftalld inte™ 
the Imperial Dignity, was placd on a gilded 
Throne (ufual for Emperors) and had a Purple 
Cap on, which, when he was depefed, he laid — 
a cad with his Purple Shooes-. 
The Grecian Emperors wore a Purple AZantle 
+ Bas | Rudy 
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ftudded with Jewels, fuch as was the Helmet of. - 
Falentinian the Emperor, as Ammianus (Aarcellinas 
writes. Zonaras tells us in the Life of Fujfi- 
nian, that it was cuftamary for thofe that ap- 
proach'd the Emperor and the Emprefs, to pay... 
their Homage by Profration, on the Ground ; . 
and that this was done by Gelimero, King of the 
Goths, when he was brought by Belizarius his 
General, who by a Conquett oer. that People, 
sécovey da great part of Haly, 

" (w) Trabea was a Gown made wholly of Pure 
ple, whichwas worn by Confuls. Pretexta was . 
the Garment of Proconfuls and Pretors: But of 
this we fpake before, and therefore fhall wave 
an impertirient Repetition. But now, all thefe . 
Peflments, together with ,the, Adagiffrates , are 
quite out of Doors. te eet ae 


(The COMMENTARY- 


(4) [Paragauda or Palmata, @c.] 
Paragauda is fo call'd, either becaufe ’tis.the:;. 
Grace or Ornament, and (as it were) the Gas- 
dinm, or Voy, or Feffivity of a Garment; or be- . 
Caule quajt weed Caudam, near the Skirt, Extre- . 
mity, Or Borders of a Robe. The. Veftment 
ftyl'd Palmata was a triumphal Garment, inter- 
woven with Palm and Threads of Gold. Palm . 
Was an Emblem of Victory, becaufe Conquelt , 
(like that) fhrinks and yields to no Preflures 
whatever, but ftoutly bears up again{t all Ho- 
fulity. That thefe Parazaude were filken Vet- 
tures wrought with Gold, and to be worn by 
none but by Princes and their Families, is clear 
and manifelt.. Vopifcus writes, that Aurelian the 
Emperor was the fxft that gave them to the | 
Soldiers, whereas before they wore [trait Purple 
cet Ng, OD CA eels ones; . 
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ones; and thefe Paragaude, according to the 
Nuinber of the golden fhreads, were call’d AZo- 
nolores, Dilores, Trilores, 8c. even to Penta- 


bores, | 
; Gv) [Trabea, &zc.] 

This was of three forts; the firft woven all of 
Purple, which was confecrated to the Gods ; 
the fecond was Purple woven upon white, and 
this was only for Kings and Cenfuls; the third 
‘was Scarlet woven upon Purple, and this pecu- 
liar to the 4ugsrs only, and therefore ‘twas call'd 
Trabea Auguralis, the fecond was call’d Regia, 
and the third Confecrata. 

| (~) [Call’d Palla.J 

According to Varro it 1s fo ftyl'd, quia palam 
& foris extat,and reaches quite down to the very 
Ground. Virgil intimates that 1t was very long,. 
when he fings thus in the 11th of his e4iseids, | 


---- Pro crinali auro, pro longa tegmine Palla; 
— Tigridis exuvie per dorfum a vertice pendent. 


Hence Men of Mufick (which fome call Fid=: 
’ Jers) are faid (trabere Pallam) by the afore-cited 
Author, who have in their Rear a long Train: 
{weeping the Ground after them. And though 
this kind of Garment was- fometimes usd: by 
thefe d/én of Mirth, yet Nonias tells us that it) 
was proper'to Women, and was worn by the 
molt vertuous and modeft of the Sex. Some-de- 
Tive it dat fe aetaag, 7. e. from the Motion of 
its lower Parts, or becaufe “tis cur!d up in 
Plaits or Folds fparkling with Jéwels. Ulpian 
alfo reckons it among Female Haviliments. 
(x) [Empreffes alfa wore the fame Garment,&c.] 
For the Wife fhines with tier Husband’s 
Lufire, and the Honoar of the latter reflects an 
" ~ “Eftcem 
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‘Eftcem and a Dignity upon the former. For fince 
they are twoin one Flefh, and Sharers in Right 


both divine and humane, the Law thought it 
incongruous for one to increafe, and the other 
to wane; for the Man to be vertical in the 
Aighelt Point of Eminency, and the Woman to 
decline, and not rival him in the fame Pitch of 
‘Glory, efpecially fince nothing can be more 
proper than for a marry’d Pair to partake alike 


f 


of the Contingencies that may happen, be their 


State an adverfe or a profperous Fortune. 


CHAP. Iv. 


Of the Manner of faluting Emperors. 


€ I) THEY that faluted Emperors kifs’d not 
iH their Kuees, as the Cultom is now a 
days, no, nor their Hands neither; but they 
kneel’d and touch’d their Purple Garment, and 


therefore they were {aid to adoreit, Tis ufual 


with fome, even at this Time, to- kifs their 
Garments whom they honour and efteem. 
The COMMENTARY. 

Cy) Saluting with the Ancients was the fame 


with adoring, which is properly ad ora movere, 


to move towards the Mouth. And this was ob- 
ferved in the worthipping of the Gods; for 


many ftanding at a diftance, and fearing to. 


touch the faered Deities with their profane 
Mouths, did reach forth their Hands, and then 

élap'd them to their Lips, and fo ki{s’d’em. 
And fo they that faluted a Prince were faid 
to adore his facred Purple, becaute as foon as 
ever 
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ever they had teuchd his Purple-Robe, they 

put their Hands to their Mouths, and kits'd.’em. 

And hence (i {uppote) is-the Cuftom-of falu- 

ting with-a Kifs.. But though this Ceremony 

of Ofculation. was efteem’d fuch an Honour, as- 
that none .but. Dometticks and Guardians of | 
Princes. in faluting their Vice-Roys, were fuf- 

fer’d to.ufe it ¢ yet in the Reign of Tiberius, this 

‘Ufage was fo: frequent, that it.was forbidden 

by a Law. 

-Befides, from that ancient. Rite of adoring, 
"us. probable that the.Cuftom of a Paifer-mais 
(of kiffing the Hand) fo ufual in Jraly, did - 
{pring and proceed. Nay, this Made of kifling - 
was not only confin’d to that Part. or. Member, 
but through the Pride and Infolence of Dignity 
and Grandeur, it defcended to the Kuees; yea 
Roop’d fo low asthe very Feet too. Dio tells. 
us, that Powmponius Secundus, when he was Con- 
ful, and fitting pretty near the Feet of Caliguia, 
cringd down fo -low-as to-kils them and 
Seneca informs us, that C. Cefar ftretch’d out 
his right Foot to be kifs'd by. Pompey. | 


CHAP. V.° 
Of: a Diadews. - 


(2) A Diadem was a little Cap, like-one halt 
| - of an Hand-Ralf of the bigger Sizey 
which being put upon the Head, was bound 
about with a white Swathe. Both Kings and 
Emperors wore them for Ornaments, our Crowns” 
onour Coins do not a little refemble them; but 
now Diadems are quite laid afide, | 


Empes 
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_. Emperors ty’d their Belts with a Jewel (which 
Belt it felf was adorn’d-with Gems) as we find 
that Charinus did, who wore Pearls even in his 
“Shooes. A4aximin the younger wore a Breaft- 
«plate of Gold and~Silver, ‘which was firft usd 
by theProlomy’s. “And (as Capitolinus informs us) 
«he made golden and filver Swords and Helmets, 
_ftudded and enrich’d with precious Stones, arid — 
fo did Gallienus the fame. Herodian tells us in 
his 5th Book, that AZacrinus was the firlt Empe- 
ror that wore any of thefe-Beltsadorn’d with 
Gold-:or Pearl ; and in his 8th he faith, that 
Fire, together with Rods of Laurel, were car- 
ryd before Emperors by tall Men of a large 
Proportion. : 


~The -C OM MENTARY. 


- " @) [Diadem.| 
“Tis call'd by Suidas, Regale Gefamentum, the 
‘Invention of which Pliny aicribesto Bacchus, 
The Word is deriv’d from Ark , circumsliga 
“to bind about ; for it was a white Cin j 


éture 
engircling the Heads both of Kings and Queens, 


SEAS, (a) [Fafces.] ek 

The'Enfigns of Magiftracy, were a Bundle‘or 
a Faggot of Birchen Rods, together with an Av 
_wrapt up in the midft of then. The Rods in 
Latin were call’d Fafces, and the Ax Securis. 
The Reafon of carrying both thefe before Ay. 
thority, was to fignify the Difference of Punifh- 
ments that belong’d to Offenders, the one noto- 
rious, and the other petty Malefactors, “And 
the Reafon why they were wrapt’ up tokether, 
was not only their Portablenefs, and Facility of 
being born, but the appeafing the Anger of 


the 
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“Turbantur Phalere, : fpumofis morfibus aurum | 
* Fumat ; anbelantes exfudant fanguine Gemma, — 


__ And again, thus-he-draws” him in -another: 
“Place, | pen 

vey pteeses Crine fiperbus, 

_ Erecto virides [pumus perfunde fuaragdos. 

Luxeurient tamida gemmata monilia collo, 

~ Nobilis auratos jam purpura veftiat armos. 
Their Excefs and Extravagancy was fo great: 

“Gn this kind, that_it was enacted by Law, that 
“no private Perfon thould ufurp the Gallantry ‘pe 
~euliar only to Princes and Emperors. - 

(oe) [Shod wish Gold] - 


‘Suetonius tellsus in the Life of Nero, that the 
“-Shooes of his Mules were all of Silver. 


CHA P.- YH. 
Of the Teftudo. 


; e & HE Tefudo or Animal we are {peaking of 
now, 1s not that kind of Tortoife which is 
commonly known, but a cértain fort of Snake, 
white and {mall, and cad witha Shell of the 
f{ahe Colour; and /bising- (as it were) like a 
fparkling Margarite. “Twas commonly found 
in Lydia, or Arabia. | Et a 
(d) They were wont tocut them into certain 
Slivers, and to cover their Tables or Beds with 
them, 
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them, as with Olive-Wood and Ivory. This 
‘Creature is not to be feen now a days, only 
the Eaf-India Merchants would make us believe 
that they fometimes meet with it, 


Th COMMENTARY 


, &) [They were wont to cut them.) 

Carvilius Pollio was.the firft that flic’d then; 
and cover'd Beds and Cabinets with them, as 
Pliny tells us in the 11th Chapter of his 23d 
Book. Seneca defcribes the way of adorning 
with them, in the 7th and oth Book de Bene~ 
ici. [I fam (faith he) Shells varioufly wrought 
with nice Cariofty, and parchasd at great Rates, 
“whofe pleafing Diverfity was colourd into a Re- 
Semblance of true and real ones, S&c.] They were 
found of that Bignefs near the Ifle Mauri- 
cia, that ten Men might have feafted in one of 
them. 1 promife you a pretty fort of Dining- 
Room, and if the Difbes were as rare as the 
Place they eat them in, 1/1 aflure you ‘twas 4 
ftrange and a wonderful Entertainment. ‘There 
are feveral forts of Shells that have treated 
Guefts, but we never knew of any that could 
hold them before. Believe me, to be at once the 
Banquet and the Houfe too, is an. high Com- 
mendation of the Thing we are {peaking of 
Beroaldus tells us, that thofe Tefiudos the Chelono- 
phagi fed on, were fo vait and great, that they 
coverd their Houfes with fone, and fail’d in 
others as we do in Boat. | * 


) 


1 CHAP, 
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CHAP. VIIL 
Of Silver Furniture. 


(e) gg HE Ancients had //ver Houthold-fuff | 


as well as we, but far more vich and 


differing from ours in this refpeét, that they 
engraved their Arms, and the famous Exploits 
of their Anceftry upon them, as Virgil informs 
us inthe firft of his e€xeids, where he faith, 
that the Vefiels. of Dido were all of Silver, by 
which he meant the Furniture of Augujtus. 

_ Ingens Argentum menfis, calatague in auro 
Fortia fatta Patrum, feries longiffima rerum 

Per tot. dutta viros, primaque ab origine gentis. 


. The Romans had but little Plate before they 
arrived to fuch Grandeur and Majeily. Val. 


Maximus tells usin his 3d Book, that Cornelias — 
Ruffinus, who was twice Conful, and once Ditta-_ 


tor, and bore thofe Offices with much Maguifi- 


cence, was theretore excluded the Senatortay — 


Order, for having ten Pound weight of filver 


Plate (Pliny faith true) as affording an ill Ex- | 


ample of Luxury, 


_ Scipio Allobricus (calld fo from the conquer'd 
Allobroges, now the Savoyards) the Brother of 


Africanus, was the firft that had Plate of a 
thoufand Pound weight. At length Xome grew 
{o luxurious, that there were (f) made 500 
Chargers or Difhes, every one of which was of 
an hundred Pound weight, which Sum amounts 


to five hundied thoufand Crowns. From hence _ 
itis eafy to guefs how many Chargers, Bafons, 
Trenchers, and other Utenfils there were of a 


Iefler 
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-Aefier value than ofan hundred Pound. Cer- 
tainly there mutt needs be abundance, and thofe 
amounting to many hundred thoufand Crowns. 
We can find now a days but a few Dithes of 
an hundred Pound weight. 

They made their Chargers fo large and capa- 
cious, that leis Difhes might be contain’d in 
them. But thefe are nothing compar'd to o- . 
others; for Druflanus Rotundus, the Servant. of 
Claudivs, had in bis Time a Ouinguegenary Chat- 
ger, which was valu’d. at 5000 Crowns ; for 
the making of which he built a Shop on pur- 
pote, and the Follows of them (which were 
eight hundred) were 58 Pound weight a piece, 
E cannot forbear telling, you, that when Carthage 
was taken, there was notin that City above 
4470 Pound weight of Silver. ! 

They usd formerly fiver Caps, into which 
were inferted little Jmages and Femels, as it 
evidently appears from the fifth Book of Virgil. 


Cymbiaque argenta perfelta atgze afpera fignis. 
A filver'Cup made like a Boat, 
“ Rough with Pictures, wherein doth float 


*“ Good racy Wine ---- 


Thofe Cups were made in the Form of a 
Cg) Boat, which the Latins call Cymba. The 
Tmages about it he calls Signa, st 


Cratera impre [um fignis. . “hh ead 
* A filver Bow! with Images adorn’d ---- 


They were ftudded with Gens, as may be 
one from the firft Book of the fame Au- — 
thor, _ if 

.~ i plas Flic 


- | 
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“Hic Regine gravem gemmis aurogue pop%fcit, 

Tmplevitque mero, pateram ---- ) |] 

~& & Golden Bowl that fhone with Gems | 
divine, : 

Phe eae commanded to be fill’ with 
“Wine. 


“Yea, they had Cyps all of Jewels. But thefe- 
‘kind of Utenfils aze not to be found now a 
days, but in a few Houfes ; and ‘tis well“they 
are not, for “tis an Argument of Temperance 
-and of great Modefty. ee, 


Th COMMENTARY. 


‘(e) [Furniture of Silver, &c.] | 
~He may well fay [Silver] for there was but 
little mention of Gold among the Ancients, con- 
fidering their Riches fo much celebrated by 
Authors, and lefg among us, confidering the _ 
Opulency of the World at this Day; for every 
one in reckoning up his Wealth and Subttance, 
computed his Worth and Value in Silver. In 
our rather Addreffes to the Goddefs Fortune, the 
firft Word is ufually Gold! Gold! Butin all 
our Accounts, both publick and private, we 
sranfact all things by Sums of Silver. 
| (f) There were 500 Chargers, &c.] 

Budeus de Affe mentions fome filver Dithes of 
a vatt Price, and concludes that Age to be.a 
great Adinirer of Sculpture, wherein the engra- 
ven Utenfils of Laius Craffes were valud, at 
150 Crowns, infomuch that he confefs'd, that 

€or Mode/fy fake he dur{t not ufe them. 

We do not fay that #o golden Veflels were in 

ufe among the Romans, but only averr that they” 


were? 
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were very rare. But among the Adedes and 
Per fans, nothing. was more. frequent than that 
Adetal ; for we read that Cyrus had an Houfe of 
Gold, and that other Kings of Per (ja had a Vine 
in their Chamber of the fame Metal, and that 
groaning under Clufters of*precious Fewels. 

(g) [Cups made in fafhion of 4 Boat, 8c.] 

Such was that which Sol: gave to Hercules, the 
adulterous Iflue of Fupiter and Alcmena s it was 
fo large and capacious, that you might fwim in 
it as well as drink, and “twould ferve for a Ship 
aS well as for a Goblet, ce os 

Not unlike this- were the Frulle , which 
Alciat faith were Veflels to drink Wine in, deep 
and oblong like a little Boat, and Fuvenal tells 
us they were made of Gold. 


tweens Laudare paratus, 
St Trulla inverfo crepitum dedit aurea fundo. 


“Tis faid that Prolomy filld a thoufand Guefts 
with as many golden Cups, changing his Goblets 
as oft as his Adeffes. And ’tis- reported that n- 
tonivs the Triumvir, usd golden Utenfils in his 

-ob{cene Concerns. | 

(Cups all of Fewels, Sze.) | 

Hence (faith Seneca) in the oth Chap. of his 
7th Book de Beneficies ; 1 faw Utenfils of Cry- 
{tal, whofe Brittlenefs doth enhance their Price 
and Value. Hence the Phrafe Gemma bibere, t.e. 
To drink in Cups made o: Jewels, in Virg. Geor. 


Ut Gemma bibat & Sarrano dormiat oftro. 
“ To drink in Jewels, and in Purple fleep. 


ade Hence 
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Hence that of Lucan. 


nen eee Gemmifque capaces 

Excepere merum ------ , 

(p) ------ “Their Wine they did receive 
‘* In huge capacious Gems ------ Sole 3 

And that of Wa/a.” 

In Gemma pofuere merum ------ co mie 


*© They put their Wine in Gems ------ 


CO. AP. 1X. 
Of Sellers of Oil, Wine, and other Liquors 
Re ~ by Meafure. .- a 


HE Romans fold Oil and Wine, Vinegar 
- and Honey, and other Liquids by Meafure, 
in a certain Horn, capable of holding one, two, 
or. three Pounds. .This Horn was mark'd on 
the Out-fide with a Circle drawn about it, 
which Line did denote and figni'y a Pound. 

In the Middle. they mark’d Ounces of //ea- 
fare, but not of Weight. They meafur'd Liquids, — 
and did not weigh them by Pounds or Ounces, 
as Galen tells us in his firft Book of Compofition 
of Medicines; who faith it was a thing very 
ufualin the City of Rome. Hence that of Horace. 


Gnnere Cornu ipfe Bilibri 
Caslibus inftillat veteris non parcus acett, 
“From Horn of two Pdund weight, he Drop — 


__ by Drop . al 
“€ Diftil’d upon the Colewort Sallet’s Top, 
sis With 
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With his own Hand, but. he would never 
| {pare ~ ose ; 
“ To dowfe it oer with his dead Vinegar. 


The COMMENTARY. 
[Horn of two Pound weight, &c.] 

He underftands a little Casket made of Horti, 
containing that quantity, or (according to o- 
thers) a Pintand half. For ’tis ob{ervable what - 
Galen faith. in -the afore-mentioned Book, that 
Phyficians formerly us’d Inftruments made of 
ae and made them ferve alfo for Cupping- 

Flafies. 3 


2 CHAP. xX, 
Of the Manner of Eating usd among the 


Ancients, 


A) ih TS a gicit Difpute whether the Ancients 
did cat smice a Day or not; in regard 

we find frequent mention made of Suppers, but 
never of Dinners ; however, we mutt conclude 
in the affirmative, that they had both thefe 
Maeals.- 1. Becaute Cicero in the sth of his 
Tufcalan Queftions, tells us, that Plato wonder'd 
when he came firlt into Jtaly, that the Inhabi- 
tants ot that Country eat’ twice a Day. 2. Be- 
caufe famous is that Saying of Alexander the 
Great [That a moderate Dinner is a 00d Prepara- 
tory 10 an enfuing Supper.) 3. Becaufe twas a 
great Controverfy among Phyfcians, whether is 
beft,,a little Dinner or a Supper ? So that ’tis 
clear from hence, that they -had their Repafts 
as 14 twice. 
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twice a Day; yet after another manner of way 
than we have now. es 

For they drefs'd nothing in the Morning, nei- 
ther did they of the fame Family eat in cammon 
at a fet Meal, but every one did eat at any time 
as he pleasd, whatever he found in the Pantry 
ar Cupboard; into which they put (laying. up 
in {tore for the whole Year) not only Cheefe, 

Olives, Salts or Salt-meats, but feveral kinds of 
Pickles, and (as Columella tells us) many forts 
of Herbs. In the Evening they provided a 
Supper, for the Word [Cena] i.e. xo in - 
Greek, which is communis in Latin, denotes an 
_ eating or commoning together. 

Pliny the younger, faith, that his Uncle was 
wont to eat {paringly, and that a flender kind of 
Diet (after the way of the Ancients) at Noon, 
but to fup more plentifully at Night. Their 
-Supper-time was the ninth Hour, z.e. at three 
of the Clock in the Afternoon, at the time of 
the Aquinox, according to that of AZzstial. 


Sraper at extructos frangere Nona toros, 


They. fupp’d in the Winter at the fr Hour 
of the Night, as may be gatherd froma Letter 
of Pliny the younger to his Friend Adacer. In 
the Morning. every one eat as he had an Appe- 
tite, or as his Stomach ferved him. We never 
read of any Invitations to Dinner, but only to 
Supper... , , 

(i) “Tis. pretty to.apprehend. their Pofture of 
ying at the Table, which I-chink could not be 
underftood, were 1t not from fome Marble T7ri- 
clinia,which are yet preferv'd. They were wont to 
eat at a round Table, one half whereof was taken 
up with three Beds, fupported with three _ 

= eau- 
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beautify’d with Gold, Silver, Ivory, and other ~ 
rich Ornaments; and thefe were cover’d with - 
Tapeftry or Purple Carpets. They fat upon 
thefe Couches, with their Feet extended, accor- 
‘ding to the length of the Beds, but fo as their 
Bodies or Brealts were rais’d up towards the 
Table. which was pretty large. Every Bed did 
conveniently hold two, one /ying, as Men did, 
and the other fisting, as Women, as may be ga- 
ther'd from the firtt Chapter of the fifth Book 
Of Val. Maximus. And becaufe every Table had 
Ck) three Beds, therefore the Eating-Room was ° 
call Triclinizm, from wri, which is Greek 
- fora Bed. Martial tells us that there could - 
but nine fit at one Table, which Cl) reprefen- 
ted the Letter Cy, call’d in Greek. Sigma. 
Every one did eat with his Trencher in his- 
Lap, the Table being defign’d for no other. 
ufe, but to fet.Meat and Drink upon; thofe> 
Tables were very dear Pliny: tells us that Gcero 
had one which coft him 1209 Crowns... Tertul= 
lian (de Pallio) {peaks of one that colt 5000 
Crowns, and of that Value was the Fable of: | 
_ Ajinivs Pollio; thefe Tables were round, and 
were made of (m) Citron-Trees. Some have gi- 
ven as much for them as would-have purchas’d’ 
an Eftate. 3 
We, in Imitation of our Saviour, after the: - 
inanner of the Hebrews,-do fit at our Meals-+ 
The moft honourable Place at ‘Table’ was next: 
the Wall; for the Seat of King Swul is faid to 
{tand there, in the 2oth Chapter of the firft 
Book of Sammnel. The Dithes on the Table had 
Supporters under them. Favolenus tells us, that: - 
if any Corinthian Dithes were given by Léga-: 
cy,.the Stands were in — likewile fupposd 
| 5 to 
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to be given with them.- And ’tis the Anfwer 
-Of Ulpian, that if any Dithes were at any Time 
bequeath’d, we muft not only underftand thofe 
that held our Meat, but thole alfo upon which 
they jfood. . 
They were wont to fup with their Gates open 
in the Hall, which was a large Room that recei-. 
ved youat the firft Entrance, before you came 
to the Porticos or Galleries, to wit, that the. 
Cenfors (”) pafing by, might obferve, whether 
they exceeded in their Diet the ANowance of. 
the Law. basa | 
__ Among other Things it was ena&ed, that no 
Fowl fhould be brought to the Table but a 
fingle Hen, and that not cramm’d neither (as 
Pliny reports) and alfo that no Man fhould 
expend at one Supper above an hundred (0) 
Affes, i.e. about fix Shillings and three Pence 
of our Money. Afterward the Licinian. Law 
allow’d three hundred, and of dry'd Fleth and 
salt-Meats a certain Quantity ; and the Reafon 
was, that the publick Lece/fitics and Wants 
sight be fupplyd. However, there were bat 
very few that obferv’d thefe Edicts ; for Clodins 
e/Lfopus, a Tragedian, after vaft Gains, made a 
- fumptuous Feaft, witercin abundance of Birds 
imitating (like Parrots) human Voices, and 
bought at very great Rates, were eaten and de- 
wourd. He {pent in thefe kind: of Fowl (accor- 
_ ding to Tertullian) a thoufand Crowns. Pliny 
thinks more, viz. fourteen thoufand.. The Son 
of this Man, Heir to his Father’s Luxury, made 
once a great Supper; he gave to every Gueft 
over and above, a Adargarite diflolv’d in Vine- 


gar to be drank, | 
ae | Flore 
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Hortenfias the Orator was the firft that killd 
a Peacock to be eaten, but A4arcus Aufidius Lucro” 
was the firft that order’'d it to be {tuff’d and 
cramm'd; whofe Revenue arifing from thence, 
amounted to fixty thoufandSeferces,almaft 5001, 
But 1 am afraid the Luxury of our Age exceeds — 
the Extravagance of former Times. 
The moft honourable Gueft fat in the middle 
ofthe Table, as Virgil intimates, when he fings, 


----- Auleis tum fe Regina fuperbis, | 
Aurea compofuit {ponda, mediamgue locavit: 

_ _sze- “© The Queen already fate 
** Ainidit the Trojan Lords in {hining State, 


** High on a golden Bed ---- 


We may gather as much from Sala?, whom » 
Servius quotes; for he faith the Conful fat in 
the middle of the Table, and the reft fat in ore 
der on both Sides. Hiei 

There was Water brought to wath their 
Hands, and Bread in a Basket, according to that 
of the Poet, ; AM 


Dant famuli lLymphas manibus, cererema; caniffris 

Expediunt, tonfifque ferunt mantilia vill’s, 

“ Then Oram with-Bread are heap'd on 3 
high : | 3 | 7? 

© Th Attendants Water for their Hands’ 
< fupply ; _ 

“ And having wafh’d, with Velvet Towels ) 

dry. 3 
and after that their Meat. Tr is to be obferv’d 
that their Napkins were rough, and had a great. 


_ Nap upon them [ike Velvet, the better to wipe 
and dry their Hands, ‘ bias 
) In 
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In the firft place were fet two new layd. 


Eggs to be fupp’d up, from whence came the 


Proverb ab Ovo ad Mala, from the Beginning to 


the End, becaufe Apples were brought la{t. Eve- 
ry one had with his Eges a Lettuce, which for- 
merly was eaten at the ezd of Supper, but after- 
ward they eat it at the beginning of it. Hence 
that Query of AZartial, : 


Claudere qua quondam Lattuca folebat Avorum, 
Dic mihi cur noftras inchoat illa Dapes? 


ie. “ Tell me why Lettuce we ith’ firft place eat, 


“ Which formerly wag at Fag end of Ireat-? 


Every one. with his Lettuce had three Szails, - 


as Pliay intorms us in an Epiftle to Septiaius, in 
thefe Words, viz. [There was provided for every 
ane, a. fingle Lettuce, three Snails, and two Eggs, 


and a kind of . Liquor made of Grain, Wine, and. 


Snow, cali'd Alica] a fort of Beverage (like Ale) 


made of Corn, which they drank with Wine 


made (p) of Honey, and cool’d with Snow, 


anto which they pus their (). Veflels of Wine 


and Adulfum. 

Cr) Athenaus writes that there were Taverns 
at Rome, wherein they kept Svow all the Year, 
They faid it under Ground in Straw or Chaff, 
and fo it was foid to any body for the cooling 
of their Wine. This Practice was alfo in ule 


among the Grecians, though Adacrobias faith it 


is very. noxious to the Stomach. They fet.their | 


Wine upon the Fable, as do the Venetians at 
this Day. . : 


Thefe things which we have hitherto men- 
tioned, were Preparatories (as it were) and done 


before Supper... Afterwards were brought feve- 


tal forts of Fle/b-meat, according to every. one’s 


| abili- 
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ability. Pliny mentions Oifters, a Sow’s Paps 
(a great Dainty.) Adacrobius, in the thirteenth 
Chapter of the third Book of his. Satyrnalia, de- 
{cribing a remarkable Supper, faith, that at Len- 
tulus his Inftalment to be Price of Mars, there 
were three Rooms fpread with Ivory Beds. Be- 
fore Supper they brought in Urchins, raw Oi- 
fiers, as many as they could eat, anda kind of 
Shell-fith, calf'd. Palours (Paloridas) . together 
with a Thruth and a. well cramm’d Hen,; anor 
ther Dith of Oifters, with Acorns, Dates, Chef- 
nuts biack and white, a kind of Fith caHed 
| Glycomeridas (molt delicate Meat, but now al- 
together unkuown) together with little Figs, 
and Shell Fith call’d, Purples. 

In the Supper it felf were Sumina (i.e. Sows 
_ Teat) fowe'd Hog’s-cheek, Brawn, a Bisk of all 
forts of Fifh, Ducks, ftew’d Teal, roafted or. 
broil’d Fowl, Hares, and that fine fort of Bread, 
Inade at Picenam. The fame Author adds, that 
Cincizs complain’d they had brought a Trojan 
hog to the Table, intimating thereby, that the 
Komans brought a Swine to the Board, big with: 
as many Anjmals, as the 7rejan Horfe was with » 
Men, and fo would be as fatal tothem, agthey — 
were to it. According to that of Seneca, 
Gluttony or the Galler killed more than the 
Sword, | 

‘The Ancients did furnifh two Tables, or had 
two Courfes, as we have, one of Fleth, and the 
other of Fruit ; when they had done with the 
former, they. removed the firft Board, and 
{pread the fecond ; for fo fome .underftand. that: 
Place of Virgil, 


Paftquaiw 


i 
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Poftquan prima quies epulis, menfaque remote, | 
“ Now when the Rage of Hunger was ap-_ 

peasd. irr. | 
On the fecond, or at the latter Courfe, they 
fet on Apples, Grapes, Figs and Nuts, according - 

to that of Horace, Sat. 2. 


—— Tum penfilis uva fecundas, 
Et Nux ornabat menfas cum duplict Fica, 
ic “* Dry'd Grapes and Nuts his fecond Courfe 
"- were made, 


' “And double Figs were on the Table laid. 


The Grape they usd at fecond Mefs was the 
Purple, call’d by the Lombards, Roffale, a Fruit 
ofa molt delicious Tafte; and alfothe Duracina, 
which was of a more folid Subftance, but. had | 
little Moifture. They were wont to hang 
them upon Sticks, where being perchd for a 
while, they brought ‘em to the Table. They 
brought alfo at iecond Courfe a huge kind of | 
Grape: (like a Cow’s Teat) call'd Bumafla, wit- 
nels Virgil in his Georgicks. . NA 

Non ego te Diis & Menfis accepta fecundis 

Tranferim Rhodia, & tumidis Bumafia racemis, 

monenen ‘“¢ The Rhodian Grapé | 

“* In fecond Services is pour d to Jove, 

““ And belt accepted by the Gods above. 

““ Nor mult Buma/ffis his old Honours lofe, — 
“Tn length and largenefs like the Dugs of Cows, 


Twas call’d Bamalta, from’ Bes, a Cow, and 
Mags, a.Teat, becaufe it was plump and tur 
gid, like the Udder of that Animal. | 

They eat alfo the Rhodian Grape, which is 
not-known- now a days, unlefs that be it which _ 

3 we 
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we call Zibeba:: With Grapes they had all other 
Kind of Fruits, and over and above, a pretty. 
fort of Viand call’d Scriblica, which we may _ 
englifh a Tart. Hence Martial, | 


inet Menjfis Seriblita feeundss, 


Athenaus tells us, that at great Fea(ts they had 
Hares and Thrufhes, Weafels and Olives, They: 
had Olives both in the Van and Rear of their 
Suppers, according to the Epigram. 


Inchoat atque eadem finit Oliva dapes. 


Tertullian de Anina faith, they concluded 
their Meals with Rozf-meat; but ¥ do not: 
find this any where elie, All thefe kinds 
of Viands which we have mentioned , were 
not brought confufedly to the Table, but eve- 
ty Difh had one Lettuce, two Eggs, and four 
Olives. seria: | 
__ The moft honourable Perfons were moft often, 
drank to. Homer obferves, that Achilles eating. 
at Agamemnon's Table, had as much more Meat 
on his Trencher ag any of the reft: The fame’ 
was allow d to the Fir/?-born among the Hebrews. 
And ‘tis here to -be obferv’d, that they us’d 
Spoons-in eating of Eggs and Snails. Hence 
Martial, {peaking of that kind of Utenfil, faith, 

Sum Cochleis habilis, fed nec minus utilss Ovis, 

Numguid fets, potius cur Cochleare vacer 2 
ni‘ orien for Snails, and fit for Eggs and 
lary, ; 

“ What, would you know why Pm call’d > : 
: Cochleare?. | 

Ae There." - 
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_ There was another Vanity that attended their 


) 
{| 


Meals, and that was, that their Junkets or 


Sweetmeats, were pompoufly ‘brought in with | 
the Solemnity of a Flate; for Adacrobius tells us, | 


that it was obfervd, that when the Emperor 


Severus was at Supper, among other Delicacies, — 


his (s) Acipenfer (by fome. a Sturgeon) was 
brought tothe Table by crowned Servitors, and 
thofe attended on by a Noife of ALufick.. 

And now I have mentioned Emperors, 1 can- 
mot but tell you how they were wont to pare 
‘their Apples with their own Hands. Wicetas 
relates in his 6th Book, that when “twas told 
to Manuel Comnenus the Emperor, as he was 
about to eat, and was paring with his Knife a 
Peach, that the Perfians had attack’d and fet up- 
on his Parveyors, he wamediately threw .away 
his Peach, and prefently taking Arms, he moun- 
ted and went away.. 


Neither can I omit that noble kind of Liguor, 


fo famous among the Ancients, of whofe very 


Name thefe latter Ages are utterly ignorant. It. 
wasa Liquor that came firft from the Intrails. 


of the Fiib Garws (a kind of Lobfter) afterward 


of a Mackarel macerated and beaten together. 
with Salt, from whence flow’d out this Juice or: 


Moifture, wherein they were: prefervd tweet a 
whole Year, and then brought to the Table..as 
a delicate Difh, and a moft precious Pickle. Pliny 
reports, that no Liquids almoft, unlefs Ointments, 
began, to grow..into. greater-Efteem,.infomuch, 


that in his Fime, two Gallons were barter’d for. 


a thoufand Sefterces, which is between feven 

and eight Pounds. 
There was alfo another kind of -Liguor (not 
sauch unlike this) which they call 4Zuria, which 
. came 
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‘came from the Fith call’d Tueny, pounded and 
macerated together with Salt; “twas valud at a 
very bigh Rate, and was very ufeful (and fo 
-was-the other) for the oppiag of Bread, and 
making it go.down the better. 

Ulpian faith that there are fome Liquors which 
are not to be eaten or drank,but in or with which 
we ufually eat our Meat, as. Oik and Garum 
(a Sawce or Condiment made of falted Fifb) 
Moria and Honey. There are other Liquids which 
now fupply the room of thefe, as Caviare and 
Botarzo. 

At their more folemn Entertainments, they 
were wont to introduce an-(t) Harper, or a 
Comedian, towards the Conclufion of their Feafts, 
for the Diverfion of the Guefts, as may be ga- 
ther’d from a Letter of Pliny jun. to. Septitins 
’ Clarus, 


The COMMENT A RY. 

Ch) [A Difpate whether they eat twice a Day, or 
; not, &e. | 

There are many Authorities to prove that the 
Aucients had no Dinners. Servivs tells us on. 
the ath of the xeids, that Dinners were not 
in ufeamong them. Caffindorus {ubfcribes to his 
Opinion, and fo doth Pomponias Sabinus in the 
- Life of Galen. But Bodinus upon Oppian Cae Ve- 
natione) and Calias Rhodoginus in his Antiquities, 
cap. §4. and Philander on the fifth Chapter of 
the fixth Book of Vitruvius, do much oppote 
it. We read in Horace of Solidus Dies, 1.¢,, Inte- 
ger a Cibo, whole, entire, and not interrupted 
by Meals, whereupon it feems that they falted 


tall Night... 
Ci) [Preny. 


| 
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C4) [Pretty hard to apprehend their Pofure at 
Table, Szc.]. : | 
Each Bed contain’d three Perfons, fometimes 
four, feldom or never more, except at folema 
Feafts. If one only lay upon the Bed, then he 
refted the upper Part. of his Bedy upon-his left 
Elbow, the lower lying:at. length upon the Bed. 
But if #any lay upon the Bed, then the uppers 
molt lay at the Bed’s head, putting his Feet 
behind the fecond’s Back, and the fecond refted 
his Head- on the ether’s Bofom (there being a 
Cufhion between) and laid his Feet behind the 
third’s Back, and fo lay the third and fourth, @c. 
after thefame.manner. You may -{ee-an exact 
Detctiption of their Avcubationin the fixth Chap. 
of the firlt Book of Lipfius his Saturn. Serm. 
Ck) [Taken up with three Beds, 8cc.] 
€ mean not thofe cabiculous Pallets, whereon 
we repofe and. fleep in the Night, but thofe 
difcumbitory Couches, upon which -they lolPd- 
when at their Repaft ; for-there were three, and 
fometimes two of thefe about the Table, on’ 
which the -Guetts.did fit, . 
(1) [Reprefented the Letter C. 8¢c.] 
Sometimes this Table was made in the Fafhion 
of an Half-moon, the one Part thereof Deing 
cut with an Arch or Semicircle, and then it was 
called Sigma, in regard it much refembled that. 
Letter, which, as it appears by cértain Marble 
Monuments,.was formerly made like a Roman 
C. Hence that of AZsrtiad. 


Accipe lunata {eriptum tefludine Sigma. 


_ The Conjecture of fome why they cut their 
Tables in that Form, is this: It is agreed on by 
moft Authors, that in the femicircular — 
, i the 
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the one Quarter was referved void from Guelts, 
that the Waiters might have conventent room to 
attend. Thereupon it feems not improbable that 
this {trait Line was made for the Servitors. : 

(m) [They were made of Gtron-Trees, Stc.} 
Pliny faith nothing could be more precious | 
than thefe Citron-Trees. Martial prefers that 
Wood before Gold. me ROE 


Accipe falices, Atlantica manera fyluas, 
Aurea qui dederit Dona, minora dabit. 


~ Cicero is- faid to have to have one that colt 
him twelve thoufand and fifty Philippei, 1. €. a 
golden Coin. of Philip’ of ALacedon:;,and Afinias 
Pollio, one that flood him. in twenty thoufand ; 
and Seneca tells us of one that was purchasd a 
thirty thoufand Crowns. 


(a) [That the Cenfors might obferve, Sc.) | 
Tt was the Duty.of.thofe Officers to reftrain 
Luxury, wherefore Cains Fabritins Lucinus, and 
Quintus -AAmilins Papas, convented Pub, Cornelins 
Ruffians before the Senate, becaufe -he had. ten 
Pounds of Gold and Silver in order ‘to: a Sup- 
er. : 
a There are many Examples to fhew .that too 
great Luxury and-exceflive Delicacy was criminal 
among the Romans; A great Penalty was laid 
upon Adarcus eEmilins Porcina, for building: a 
Farm houfe a little too high and lofty. . | 
This virtuous and frugal'People defir'd-to 
live thriftily and fparingly, not-only in publick, 
but in private alfo, and affected not only to be 
good Gitizens, but good Hoxfholders too. By 
private Luxury and Extravagance at. home, they 
guefs'd at the Adminilftration of Matters abroad, 
A Man’s Management of his ows, will give .a 
. fhrewd 
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fhrewd hint how he orders and difpofes of the: 
Things of others. A too plentiful Condition 15+ 
fufpeéted to detach from the Fortune of others, _ 
and feems to carry along with it a thew of 
Tyranny; for in a City govern’d by Democracy 
or Oligarchy, i.e. by popular Voices, or by the 
Will of a few, ‘tis eafy to imagine thit the 
Inhabitants will endeavour rather to out-fhine 
each other in Riches and Grandeus, than in 
Piety and Virtue: Wherefore Valerius Publicola 
= cenfurd for placing his Houfe in the Pa- 
‘Iace. i : 

Befides, *tis beneficial to the Publick not te 
{quander away Eftates through Pride or -Prodi- 
gality. Hence Rutilins Rufas was confin'd to a 
Rule, and {tinted in his Buildings ; and Lycur- 
gus enacted, that the Roof of their Houfes 
-dhould be finiff'd only with an Ax or Hatchet, 
and their Floors with a.Saw. Hence fprang their 
| Appian Laws, their Samptuarian about Expences, 
V eftiarian about Cloaths, and feveral others about 
-Teflening- Dowries, Funeral Charges, and’ the 


like. ! 
Co) [An hundred Affes, 8ec.] 

Our Author means the Fannian Law; for 
C. Fannias being Conful, put forth an- Edit for 
the moderating Expences, allowing. none to 
{pend more than ten Afes at an ordinary Feat; 

but upon more folenin Occafféns he allowed’an 
hundred, and ordain’d that no ‘other Fowl 
fhould be drefs’d. but a fingle- Hen, and that 
not fatted for the Purpofe neither. “> 

(0) [Veffels of Wine and Mulfum, 8c] 

Ulpian calls them Pronsalfidaria, from Promul- 
fs; apleafant kind of Drink temper’d with new _ 
Wine. This Liquor Ay¥'d Adalfam (which may. 
es igh * ‘be 


4 
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be ftyld AMdetheglin) was in great requeft among 
the’ Romans, which the Emperors in Triumph 
bettow’d on their Soldiers. AZartial commends | 
this AZulfum that is made of Adafick Wine and 
Artick Honey. 


Tam bene rara {uo mifcentur Cinnama nardo, J 
Maffica Thefeis quam bene vina favis, 


And in another Diftich, viz. 


Aitica Nettareum turbatis mella Falernum, 
Adifceri decet hoc a Ganymede merum. 


He fo extolleth this Liquor, that he thinks it 
only worthy to be mix’d by Ganymede, and to 
be only drank with Awmbrofa. 

Diofcorides tells us, that the beft fort ofthis. 
Drink is made of old Wine and new Honey, 
Hence that Proverb among the Epicures. Adyl- 
Jum quod probe temperes miftendum effe novo Hy- 
mettio & Falerno vetulo} The Reafon is, becaufe 
they are of a different Nature, Wine being 
moift, and Honey dry. And therefore thofe 

Parts of the Body which are to be moiffened, are 
to be refrefb'd with the one, and thote that are 
to be dry'd, are to be rabb d with the other; fo 
that length of Time taking fomewhat from both, 
the Wine is parer, and the Honey dryers fo that 
the latter is robb'd of its Fuice, as well as the 
former is freed from Water. ; 

‘Tis reported that fome have arrived toa very 
great Age, by the mere Nourithment of this 
Kind\of Juice, without the Affiftance of any | 
other kind of Food ; as Pollio the Roman, who 
lived about an hundred Years, and being ask’d 
by dagujius, how he was fo vigorous both in 
Soul and Body, made anfwer, iztas mulfo, foris 

4. . lec, 
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oleo, ice. He warm’d his Corpafcalum with Adul- | 
fum within, and made it thine with Oil with- 
one. 


(a) [Wine made with Honey, &c.} 
We may term it Vinum mellitum, Wine {weet 
and lu{cious, and temperd with Honey, fuch — 
as was Adulfum, or owover, which we fpake 
of before. Some make this Difference between _ 
them ; the latter is comprehended under the | 
Name.-of Wine, but not the former; though © 
Diofcoridesand Pliny ule them promifcuoufly for | 
one and the fame Liquor. | 
Cr) [To cool their Wine with Snow, &c.] | 

- The Ancients had little filver Colendars, | 
through which they were wont to ftrain their’ 
Snow, which they kept till Summer, to chafen | 
their Wine. And thus they quaff'd Ice, and | 
turn’d the Penance of the Mountains into the — 
 Pleafures of their Palate. The Veffel they | 
prepar'd their diluted Wine in, was call'd Colum | 
Nivarium. The poorer fort usd Linen Sacking, | 
according to that of Martial. 


Setinos monco nofira nive frange trientes, 
Pauperiore mero tingere lina potes. 


In which Diftich the Poet doth not obfcurely | 
hint, that Strainers, through which they perco-_ 
lated Snow to cool their Wines, were usd by 
the curious and better Sort, and were much 
dearer than Linen’ Sacking. Hence the fame 
Poet {ings elfewhere, | 
~— Cecuba faccentur, quaque annus coxit Opimi 

Condantur parco fufa Falernacado. 


(3) [Actpenfer, écc ] 
It feems to be inferrible from the zit ra 
raf x O | 
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of the 9th Book’ of Pliny, that this kind of 
Animal, of great Efteem formerly, was of no 
Account in that Author's Time, which yet 
Martial his Contemporary renders dubious, in 
the 13th Epigr. of his Book. 


Ad Palatinas Acipenfera mittite menfas, 
— Ambrofias ornent munera rara dapes, 


Where the Poet jerks the Luxury of his Age, 
and tacitly reproves it for tranflating {0 precious 
a Fith to private Boards, which was a Dith fit 
only for the more Jplendid Tables of Gods or 
Emperors. 

Athenaus thinks this Acipenfer to be thas 
kind of Fifh which we call Lampreta, a Lamprey, 
and the Ancients A¢urena, which was much 
defir'd at their Tables, infomuch that Caizs Cafar 
had it at his triumphal Suppers. Fenefiella was 
the firft that gave them-the firft Place at their 
Tables. They were fent to Rome from the Sici- 
lian Sea, becaufe they were efteem’d the beft, 
and therefore the dearer, as Fuvenal intimates. 


Virroni Murana datur, que macima venit 
’ Gurgite de Siculo ------ 4 


And they are efteem’d more delicate, when 
they are taken pregnant and big with young, as. 
may be collected from the 8th Satyr of the 2d 
Book of Horace, ange : 


Affertur Squillas inter Murena natantes , 

In Patina porretta: fub hoc, Herus, hac gravida 
inguit eed 

Capta eft, deterior pot partum carne futura, 


Enter a Lamprey large, fwimming as ‘twcre 
—§% Amiudft a Shoal of Shrimps ; on which AZin 
| Heer . ** Cries 
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* Cries, Note, this Fith was big with young 
when caught, sas a || 
“ Jt had not otherwife been worth a Groat. 


(t) (Jatroduce an Harper or Comedian, &c. ]. 
' *Twas an ancient Cuftom to fweeten their En- || 
‘ertainments with variety of Delights, At Tri= | 
malchios Peat inPetronivs,there was nothing but | 
Noife and harmonious Din ; there were all | 
kind of Revels and ludicrous Sperts, as Playing 
and Fidling, Piping and Jefting, Buffoons and | 
Mimicks, and fly Hocws with his jugling ! 
Trinkets. Neither did their Luxury confift only | 
in this, but their AZefes came in dancing (as it | 
were) at the Sound ot Mufick. | 

Anmianus tells us,that when exquifite Delica= | 
cies were brought in, the whole Houfe rung | 
again with melodious Accents. Nay, the Car- || 
vers diffected and cut up their hollow Birds, | 
with certain Flourifhes and Gefficulations of 
Hand, which were agreeable to the Notes and | 
Sound of Inttraments, as you may fee in Petro- 
nits. | : 


a scan es EE EEE EIA A LEDS INES, eee al 
i CT AR 
Of Military Caftoms usd by. the Ancients. 


ee Ancients in all their warlike Expedi- 
tions had but two Standards, one for the 
Cavalry, of a Sky-colour in-honour of Neptaae, 
God of the Sea; becaule in (4) giving the Name 
to Athens, he firft introduc’d the Ute of Horles, 
which was utterly unknown before to Men. 
The other for the Foot or Jfaniry, which was 
ofa rofy Colour, as Servins informs us in - 

Yer) 
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_ beginning of the 8th Book ef the e£neids, be- 
cue that Flower {prang out of the Earth, and 
hath a fragrant Smell: 

Their Standards were not of the fame Fathion 
with ours, but were four-fquare, becaufe they 
were in four Legions, confilting of feven thou- 
fand Foot, as Plutarch tells us in the Life of 

Romulus, And this Banner was of Silver, though 
Dio faith it was of Gold; and they were wont 
to cover it ina little Cafe of Wood, to defend 
it from the Weather; otherwife they carry d it 
faftned to the Top of a Spear, madein Form of 
a Crofs, which was the military Enfign of the 
Chriltian Legion. This was firft invented by 

Caius Adfarius, and afterward was usd for the 
Arms of the Empire. : 

(x) There were ten Bands of Soldiers (call’d 

Cohortes) in every Legion, and every Cohort or 
Band ‘confitled of 555 Foot, except the firft, 
which confitted of 1105, from whence ‘twas 
calld Adikenaria, or (as others word it) Adilua- 
vsa, (2) The Eagle was carry'd in this Cohort, 
_and the Bearer of it was fty!’d Aquilifer, which 
we corruptly call /fero, The rett of the Bands 
or Cohorts had military Enfigns in Fathion of 

Torch- Bearers, who accompany d the Crofs with 
Tapers (for they fet Candles upon it, as an Em- 
blem of the Chriftian Militant Church) and 
the Enemy had (6) Dragons on Cloth of Silver, 

which, {well’d with the Wind, would icem to 
move. Some had the Head of a Lion or Bear, 
or fome other Animal upon them, and the 

(2) Pictures of Right-hands join’d,as an Emblem 

of Concord and Unity in an Army. Our Coun- 
trymen have invented Standards of Colours and 


Enfigns. 2 
K '  Thefe 
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Thefe military Standards are now no where | 
in ufe, but only fome Footfteps of them are to | 
be {een in-Churches. The Emperor had a Ban- | 
‘per call’d Ce)Labarum, which was four-fquare, | 
and woven on every Side, and faftned to a. 
Spear, and fo carry’d before his Perfon. As we | 
guefs now by the Cornicines, fo they did former- | 
ly by the Sight of the Standard guefs at the | 
approach and nearnefs of the Emperor. | 


The COM MENTARY. | 

(uv) [Neptune giving the Name to Athens, Scce | 

- introduc'd the ufe of Horfes. | 

So Servius on the firft Georgick of Virgil, who) 
tells us that there was a fhrewd Conteft betwixt; 
Neptune and Minerva, about im ofing a Name: 
on the City of Athens; wherefore Fove being; 
an the middle of twelve Gods, Neptune {trucks 
she Rock withhis Trident, and there fprang up) 
immediately a Creature call’d an Horfe. After 
ward AZinerva fmote the Earth with her Speai 


‘gyith his Frident, and there immediately leap'c 
qup two Steeds, Seyphus and Arion; and to this 
we may refer that Diftich of Virgil. } 


euneee THqne ¢ cui prima frementem 
i Fudiy 
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~ EFudit equum magno tellus percuffa Tridente, 
Neptune! ----.- er : 
_“ Andthou, whofe Trident ftruck the teeming 


pes. ays i 

“ And madea Paflage for the Courfer’s Birth: 
_ And Lucan feems in his 6th Book to be of the 
fame Opinion. | 
Primus ab aquorea perculfis cafpide faxws, 

Theffalicus fonipes, bellis feralibus omen, 

 Exiltit ----- oH, e 

~“ Here the firft Horfe for War f{prung from 4 


~ Rock, 

Which mighty Weptune with his Trident 
{ftruck, - Sk cars | 

Cw) [Horfe and Foot, 8zc.] 

 Thefe were the two Parts of their Soldiery, 

the Cavalry and the Infantry; the Officers over 
them were generally callf'd Magifri Eguitum, 
Romulus lifted three Centuries, and called fome 
Rhamnenfes, from his own Name; others Tz- 
tienfes, from Tiius Tatias; and the third Luceres, 
4 Lucis communione. 

Heappointed alfo three hundred arm’d Horfe- 
imen, which he call’d Celeres, to guard his Per- 
fon both in Peace and War; and the Officer 
over them is call’d the Tribune. The reft of the 
Multitudeattended on the King on Foot inWar. 

The Horfemen were divided into feveral 
“Troops call’d Tarme, and every Turma contain- 
ing thirty Horfemen, was {fub-divided into 
‘three Companies, call'd Decuria, every one of 

which. contain’d ten Horfemen; whence their 
Captain was call’d Decurio, and the Captains 
“over greater Troops, viz. the feveral Wings of 
Horfemen, were ftyl’d Egnitum prefecti. The 
Principal Officer of the whole Army was ufually 

Ke call’g 
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-eall’d Jmperator, in Englith, Lord General, and | 
Ais Deputy or Lieutenant, Legatus. | 
(x) [The Foot were divided into Coborts, &c] 
~The Cohortes into AZanipulos, and the ALanipuli | 
into Centuries. The Word [Cohort] properly | 
ficnifies that Plat of Ground before the Entrance | 
of an Houfe, from whence comes the Term | 
(Court. Varro gives this Reafon of the Meta- 
phor: As ina Farm-Country, many Buildings | 
united together, make one Inclofure, foa Cohort | 
canfifts of many AZanipuli, joind and hifted | 
into one Body; every Cohort contain’ three 
Maniples, every Maniple two Centuries, and 
every Century an hundred Men, whence from | 
Centum call’d Centuria. Thefe Centuries were | 
fometimes divided into lefler Companies, call'd 
Contubernia, every one confitting of ten Soldiers 
befides the Captain, who was call’d Decanus, 
and. Caput Contubernii. The Officers over the 
Centuries were call'd Centuriones. 
(Cy) One for the Cavalry of a Sky-colour, | 
The Reafon was, becaufe it molt refembles 
the Colour of the Sea, which they deem’d moft: 
grateful and acceptable to JVeptuae, the God of: 
the Ocean, and the firft Founder of the ufe of: 
Horfes. | 
(x) [The Eagle was carry d in this Cohort, &c.J 
Fofephus tells us in his third Book, that the 
Eagle prefided over the Roman Legion, as being 
the chief Monarch, having the univerfal Sove 
reignty over the winged Nation, and the {toute 
Heroe among all the Birds. Hence it becam 
the Sign of Empire, and an Omen of Victor 
wherefoever they went. Eagles were fo much 
in ufe among the Romans, that the Poet {ings 
if they were peculiar to that People only. 
- 
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Ut note fulfere Aquile Romanaque figna. | 


But whether the Romans were the firft that 
us dan Eagle for their Enfign, or whether they: 
copy d the Exaimple of their neighbouring Coun= 
tries, is not as yet foclear and certain. . 

To infpe@ more narrowly the Matter in hand,- 
and to give you a {hort Account of the Thing; 
You may be pleafed to know, that Men at firft’ 
living together in a wild kind of manner, did: 
eat and feed upon human Flefh, fo that they 
continually zarrd, and were ever at Variance,and: 
he that was /rongef {till got the better: But the 
weak being at once in{tructed and provok’d by 
the Injuries of the /frong, embody’d themfelves 
at length into an Army, and made choice of 
fome Animal to be their Enfign, and fo defen- 
ded themfelves againft all Attacks, And to this 
Creature (pitch’d on for their Safety) were great 
Honours paid. And thus the ancient Egyp- 
tians, not skilld in War, when infefted by their 
Enemies, invented an Enfgz for their Soldiers to 
follow. 

Some fay that Fove had an Eagle for his Stan- 
dard, and others afcribe it to Cyrus the Perfian, 
who is faid to have a golden one faftned to a 
long Spear. Xenophon tells us that he faw them 
in Perfia in great Expeditions; they were fome- 
times of Gold, and fometimes of Silver; the 

Spear it was fixd on was {tuck into the Ground. 

Befides the Eagle, the Romans usd alfo Wolves 
and Minotaurs, Horfes and Boars for their Mi- 
litary Enfigns; of which in order. 1. Wolves, 
and that becaufe either Martial Youth was fed 
with their Milk, as we read in Livy, or becaufe. 
that Creature was dedicated to Mars; for that 


K 3 1s 
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is a rapacious devouring Animal, obferving the 
Seafon of worrying Cattel, as Soldiers the Oppor- 
tunity of facking Citves, which is ufually the 
Dawning, and. Morning Twilight. 2. Adino- 
taurs, whofe Effigtes they carried, as often’ as 
they advifed and fuggetted Secrecy: For that 
Fieroglyphick intimated that the Counfels of 
senerdls were to be clofe and private, as was: 
the Den of that Creature an hidden Labyrinth, 
3. An Horfe, becaufe that Beaft prefageth - 
Battel, and is as full of Fury as ambitious of 
Fittory ; Befides,an Horfe was 1n a peculiar man- 
ner facred to AZars,being facrificed to him Yearly 
on the Ides of December. 4. A Boar, becaufe when 
the War was ended, the Peace was confirmed 
with a flain Boar; the Articles of which who- 
foever brake, was fton’d to Death and died lke — 
that Swine, C. Adarivs utterly: abolifh'd all 
thefe four Enfigns, and retain only. that of 
the Eagle. We find that Romalus being furprizd 
on a fudden, faften’'d a Bottle of Hay tothe © 
 Fop of a Spear inttead of an Enfign ; had it. 
been a Bottle of good Wine, who would not 
be ready to venture a'Stroke or two under fo- 
cheering a Banner 2? And our Author tells us; 
(a). [That Right hands poin'd were Enfigns in their 
oo) yw Abreies, Bec er 
. Agtiquity made ufe of this Ceremony to con- 
firm thew Faith ; ‘tis kmown to 4 Proverb, that 
the Right hand was ever facred to Fidelity. And_ 
‘jt is very notorious in all Hiltory, that Treaties 
and Alliances, Bargains and Leagues, Cove- 
nants and Truces, were wontto be made and 
ratify'd: by the folemn Cuftom of joining Bight-_ 
hands. We often meet. witht in ancient Coins _ 
two folded Hands with this Infcfiption, gxi 
;' Me 
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Publica, Fides Exercitunm, Fides Provinciarum. 
And on the marble Statue of Faith at Rome, 
there are two Perfons taking each other by the 
Right-hand, and Love is in the midft between: 
them. And doubtlefs in Affairs of great Mo- 
ment, as Wardthips and Agreements, Bargains 
and’ Covenants, Leagues and Betrothings, c. 
the Right-hands were joined as a Sign and Sym- 
bol of Confent and Agreement ; hence that of 
Ovid in the 6th Book of his AZeram. 

Us fignum Fidei, dextras utrafque popofcit, 

 dnter feque datas junxit---. : 
“* As Symbols of their Faith, their Hands 


“ did join. 
—— () [Had Dragons on Cloth of Silver] 

Hitherto concerning the Standards of the 
Foot: Now for the Flags or Banners of the 
Horfe, which were call'd Flammule, and were 
four-{qQuare Pieces of Cloth of a middle Size, 
and expanded or f{pread on the Tops of Spears, 
as Gedrenus defcribes them. And fuch was the 
Enfign of the Dragon here mention'd. dwmia- 
nus Marcellinus calls it, Purple faftened tothe 
End of a long Pole; and defcribing the En- 
trance of Con/fantius the Emperor into the City, 
he faith, there were Dragons tied to the gilded 
Extremities and Ends of Halberts. They are 
rarely well defcribed by Clasdian the Poet in his 
3d Panegyrick of Honorias his Confulfhip. 
: — Cc) [CalPd Labarum, &c.] Hee 
‘This was the Enfign of latter Ages, and (Cag 
~ Sozomen tells us) was carried before the Empe- 
ror, and was much adord by the Soldiess; and 
at the Command of Coafantine the Great, was 
enriched with Jcwels, fet in Form of a Crofs, 
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2s foon as ever he faw that Sign in the Hea- 
¥ons. =; | 


re CH A PL XO: 
OF Cuftoms ufed by the Ancients in their 


Armies, 


(d) Er HEY had Brazen Trumpets, as Vegetius 
and Virgil inform us, ---eEreaque affenfis 
confpirant Cornua rauco, and aifo (0) of Hrnycali'd — 
Succine, which was narrow at one End, at which 
they blew, but broad at the other, like a Fith 
called. Buccinum, a kind of Purple, from whence: 
it had its Name. ist. is 
_in this Age we ufe (e) Drams, which were in 
ufe among the French, and were frequent in the 
Sacrifices ef Bacchus. Towards the latter End 
of the Roman Empire, their Cohorts had an Ex- 
~ eellent AZotto inicribed on their Bucklers, of 
which I have largely difcours’d in my Treatife 
on the Roman Magiltracy. Their Captains 
Names were formerly written upon them ; for 
Cas Zonaras tells us) the Life-Guard of Cleopa- 
tra had her Name engraven on their Shields, 
and alfo upon their Spears, as Plutarch informs 
us in the Life of AZ, AZarias. 

They made them Brea/-Plates of Linen mace- ~ 
rated and boil’d in fome eager kind of Wine, 
which was Proof againf all Strokes and Blows 
whatfoever ; as Liceras tetls us in the Life of | 
Angelus lfaacus, a GracianEmperor. They were 
very convenient and ufeful, as being not fo 
heavy and cumberfome as thofe of Iron: But 
thefe are now quite laid afide, They wore oe 

only 
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only to defend their Breafts, and therefore call'd 
them Thorace, which in Greek fignifies that Part 
of the Body; as Servius interprets that Place of 
Virgil in the Eleventh of his e€neids. 


aenc-eee= Thoraca indutus, ahenis 
_Hrrebat {quamis ------- nhs 
oS wwecene * Hig Backiand Breaft,: 
“© Well temper’d Steel and fcaly Brafs invelt. 


They made them of two or three Auzlets, 
which they gilt and tied together with a Thred, 
but had always under them a Balls Hide or two, 
according to that of the oth of the eZueids. 


weoen- Quam nec duotaurea terga, 
Nec duplici {quama lorica fidelis, @ auro 
Suffinuit -----, ae: 
** Not two Bulls Hides th’ impetuous Force 
with-hold. 
“* Nor eaves double Male, with Scales of 
old. | 


Concerning (f) Battering Rams, and other war= 
like Engins, as the Catapulta, Plutens, Vinea, 
and the thundering (g) Buliffa, I fhall fay no- 
thing, in regard (being lookt upon as unnecef- 
fary Things) they are quite out of Ufe, and 
Guns are come upon the Stage in their Room, 
Neither are Currus Falcati, i. e. Chariots armed 
with Scythes made now a-days, becaufe our 
brazen Gans which kill at a Diftance,are fuppofed 
to be more commodious, 7 


The COMMENTARY. 
(d) [They asd Brazen Trumpets.) is 
Their feveral Sorts of Trumpets, as Cornus, 
Tube, Buccine, are moft accurately defcribed 
| Ks with 
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with their feveral Differences by Lipfus, inhis ~ 
IV Book de milit. Roman. And thither we 
make bold to refer the Reader, for more ample 
Satisfaction touching that warlike Inftrument. 

: Ce) (Drums, &c.] | 

_ “Tis true enough what our Author faith con- 
cerning thefe, that they were not in ufe among 
the Romans, as Lipfius proves in the 10th Chap- 
ter of the forecited Book. You have them de- 
fcribed in Suidas, who tells _us,. that inftead of 
Trumpets, the Jndians usd Whips, wherewith 
beating both the Air and Drums, they made an 

horrible Noife, and a Bombous kind of Sound.. 

Their Drums were made after this Manner ; 
They took the ftump of a Fir-Tree, and made it 
hollow, and put Latton Bells into the Cavity 
of it; and then having cover’d the Mouth with 
a Piece of Leather, they tofsd it up and 
down, and threw it about in the Army; fo 
that the Bells founding within the Deal, made 
an obicure grumbling, and bellowing kind of 
Noife. stat 

_ Cf) [Battering Rams] 

This Engine was a great Beam like the Maft 
of a Ship, which had a Piece of Iron like a 
Ram's Head faftened to the End of it, by which 
they battered down the Walls of Cities. It 
was hung upon a Beam, which lay a-crofs over 
a Couple of Pillars, and hanging balanc'd or 
éven, it was by force of Men pulled backward, 
and then recoil’d upon the Wall. The Head of - 
this Ram hath no Horas, but it is blunt, and 
made of the {trongeft kind of Iron ‘with a won- 
Gesiulthick Neck, 

(eg) [Balifial Bias 

(Twas fo calla Se Gi Baaany from 5: 

ort 
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forth any Thing, and formerly Catapalra ws 
mazes, which fignifies a Dart or Shaft, and is — 
deicribed by AZarcellinus after this Manner... _ 
Between two Planks there is fet in a Frame 
and faft joined a {trong and big /ron, reaching 
out in Length after the Manner cf a good Rules 
out of the round Body whereof (which is arti- 
ficially wrought) there lieth forth further out a 
Four-{quare Beam made hollow, with a dire& ~ 
Paflage like a narrow Trough, ty d faft with ma* 
ny Cords of Sinews, twifted one within the 
other, to which are joined two wooden Screws 
near unto one of which ftands the cunning Ba- 
lifer, who dextroufly puts inte the Cavity of the 
Beam, a wooden Shaft tag’d with an huge anda 
lumping Head. This being done, two lufty 
Men bend the Engine by certain Wheels ; when 
the Top of the Head is drawn to the utmoft 
Extremity and End -of the Cords, the Shaft 
being {hot from the Balijfa by its inward Forces, 
dwiftly flies out of Ken or Sight. as. 


sig 208 Qs aA Oa (Bd lest ees hoe oa 
Of Military Crowas beftomed on Soldiers. 


+ HERE were feveral Sorts of Growns givers . 
to lufty and valiant Soldiers, The molt 
noble of all was called (4). Guica, which was 
conferred on him, who had fav’d and preferved 
the Life of a Citizen. It was made bee Oak fa- 
cred to Fove, and which bore Acorns, ‘which 
(they fay) the Ancients ‘were ‘wont to feed on, 
He was’ honoured ‘with a (2) - A4ural Crowit 
(which was of Gold) who firft {cal’d the Walls, 
and forcibly enter’d into the Enemy's City. He 
Wag 
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was therefore adorned (as it were) with the 
Battlements of a Wall. 3 | 

A Corona (i) Vallaris (of Gold alfo) was pre- 
fented only to him, who firit entred the Enemy s 
Trenches. tft | 

A Corona (kh) Roftrata (of Gold too) was given. 
only to him, who firft boarded the Enemy’s 
Ships. It was in. Form like the Beak of a 
Veffel. Whofoever were honoured with any of 
thefe Crowns, had free Liberty to wear them for 
ever. When they came into the Theatre, all 
Men, even the Senators themfelves, rife up 
to them: They fat next the Senators, and were 
free from all Offices of Trouble. 


The COMMENTARY. 
. (hy [Cal?d Geica] 

There were feveral Opinions about the Infti- 
tution of this; fome afcribe it to the Arcadians, 
whom the Oracles were wont to call in Honour 
of their Antiquity, Glandiphagos, i.e. Acorn- 
Eaters. Others give this Reafon, becaufe the 
Oak is as it were an excellent Pantry, yielding 
to Soldiers moft eafy Food, and that in a plen- 
tiful Manner.) | 
A Third Sort tell us and fay, that *tis becaufe 
the Oak is facred to Fove; and “tis very fit, 
that the Preferver of a Citizen fhould be crown’d 
with thofe Leaves, which were confecrated to ~ 
the Protector of all Cities. This in Procefs of 
Time was beftowed alfo on the Lord-General, 
af he fpar'd a Roman, when he had Power to 
kill him. This kind of Crown the Arhenians 
did fir Devife, and gave it to Pericles. 


(i) Maral 
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—@ [Maral, Vallaris]  ~ : 
The Former was put on the Circlet or Top, 
like unto the Battlements : The Latter was like 
a Bulwark, or at leaft the Mound that fortifyd — 
the Rampire, calld Vallam in Latin, from 
whence Vallaris. “Twas call'd alfo Caffrenfis, be- 
caufe the Lord-General beftowed it on him, 
who firit entred the Enemy’s Camp. 
(k) [Roffrata, &c.] 
Becaufe painted with many Ship-Beaks , 
called in Latin Roffra, “Tis called Navalis by 
“4. Gellius. © 


a 


COA. XY. : 
Of the Armories (now called Arfenals) of 
the Ancients. 


T HERE was a publick Hall at Rome well 

furnifh'd with all Sorts of Weapons, that 
upon a Cafe of WNeceffity or the appeafing a Tu- 
mult, the People might be in Arms immediately, 
in an Inftant: as Cicero tells in his Oration for 
C. Rabinius (Il) And for that Purpofe, there is 
at Venice a molt {pacious: Armory, which they 
call an 4rfenal. 


Fhe “COMMENTARY, 


CL) [At Venice, &e.] 

(l.) This is preterr’d before all the Arfenals — 
jn the World, which is not only ftored with 
all kind of Weapons for an Army on Land, but 
all kind of Tackle-and Arms for a Vavy at Sea. 
There is nothing more Magnificent, Commo- 
-dious, or Formidable in the Chriftian ng 
ere 
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There are expended Yearly 600000: Crowns in 

Military Preparations both for Sea and Land. 
‘Tis above two Miles in Compafs ; but you 

muft Note, that within the Enclofure of this 


Arfenal, are contained all Sorts of Naval Stores . 


and Tackle, Forges, Cafting-Houfes, » Rope- 
Yards, Gallies, Havens, Docks, @c. fo. that a 
large Space or Ground muft needs be taken up 
for thofe Ules. ba 

This is the only Bulwark againft Turkifb Ar- 
mados and Ottoman Fury: And indeed, ‘tis a 


greater Safe-Guard than the united Forces, and . 


the ftricte(t Confederacy of all Chriftian Princes, 
"Tis thought ihere are Arms for 5cooo Men. 
Nay, they that thew it, would make us believe 
(tay modern Travellers) that there are 2500 Pieces 
of Artillery, and good Arms for 160900 Foor, 
and compleat Equipage for 23000 Horfe. Thefe 
Words are foon pronounced, ‘but not fo eafily 
prov d. : are 


CHAP. xy. 
Of Triumphs. 


(mw) Ra CCHUS is {aid to be the firft that: 
Triumph'd ; but Romulus the fir at 


Rome; who. fending his Enemies -before, went 
after them a Poot, and the Army followed him, 

Tullus Ho/tilias trtampl’d on Horfeback, and 
MA. Curins Camillas was drawn by four white 


Hortes, whom aiterwards they all did imitate. 
The Day of Triumph wasoalways. Feftival: 


throughout the whole City:;2alt the Temples 


being open, and the Tables of the Nobility fo 
Splendidly ipsead, and fo plentitully furnuth’d,~ 


as 


| 
1 
1 | 


a 
et | 
i} 
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as afforded the whole Soldiery fufficient Enter- 
tainment. ee . 

4. Firft, The Senate met the Triampher at the 
Gate Capena, thro’ which he paf3'd and enter’d 
the Capitol. : : 

2. Then follow’d the Trumpeters with their - 
warlike Inftruments. eee 

3. And after them, were drawn the Chariots 
laden with the Spoils of the conquer’d Enemy 3; 
together with Statues and Tabletures, Figures, 
and Images of Brafs and Ivory, with Towers | 
and Landskips of demolifh’d Cities, and the Re- 
prefentations of the Battle and Engagement with | 
the Enemy. | | 

4. Then follow’d the Gold, and Silver and 
Brafs, which was taken from the Enemy, toge- 
ther with Statues and Tables, Difhes and Piat- 
ters, Bafons and Candlefticks, and other Uren- 
fils of Gold and Silver; with Jewels and Pur- 
ple, rich Attire, and noble Crowns of Gold 
and Silver prefented to the Conqueror. pee. 

5. Then came all kind of Arms taken from 
the Enemy as Swords and Launces, Bucklersand. ~ 
Axes, Breaft-plates and Helimets, and other like 
Tackle and Inttruments of War. | 

6. Then follow’d the Gifts aud Prefents both of 
Gold and Silver: conferr'd and beltow’d by 
fome Thoufands of Men, - 

7. After. them came other Trumpeters, fol- 
lowed by fifiy or a hundred Oxen crown’d with 
Garlands, and gilded Horns on Purpofe for 
—Victuns. | : 

8. And thefe were attended with a Train of 
Boys, carrying Golden and Silver Veflels to be 
usd in the Sicrifice. The Servants were array’ 
with Cloth-of Silk, and Purple and Gold. 
Z ; De And 
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9. And then were driven the Chariots of van- 
quifh’d Kings, laden with their Arms and Dia- 
dems; together with their Wives and Children, 
Brethren and Relations, Acquaintances and Fa- 
miliars ; and then came a Number. of other 
Enemies, taken Prifoners, with their Hands tied 
behind them, of which there were thoufands, 
and thofe Honourable and Neble. 

10, And then at length march’d the General 
himfelf, in a golden Chariot made in Fathion 
like a Tower, drawn with four Milk-white 
Steeds. He was clothed in (w) Purple embroi- 
dered with Gold, holding a Branch of Lazrel in 
op Right-Hand, and an Ivory Scepter in his — 

eft. 


11. The Li¢tors or Serjeants went before him 
with the Axes and Rods; Trumpeters and Mu- 
ficians play'd moft {weetly on all Sides ; being 
crownd with Gold, and clad in Purple. One 
of them in a golden Robe reaching down to the 
Ankles, diverted the People with Jefts and Drol- 
lery, and fome {mart Sarcafms levell’d at their 
Enemies. 

12. There were coftly Fumigations, and very 
rich Odours, burnt in the Prefence of the Ge- _ 
neral. Anda publick Officer held up a Crown 
with Jewels, often repeating and inculcating 
this Motto or Document, [Refpice Futura, @ 
Flominem te effe Cogita, i.e. Have regard to Futu- 
rity, and remember thou art a Alan}. And there- 
fore the Triumpher had a Whip and a Bell hang- 
ing in his Chariot, to remind him, that he 
may poffibly meet with, and happen on fuch — 
Times, wherein it may be his Lot to be feourg’d 
- with Whips, or to be ¢apitally punithd ; for 
whofoever was to be Beheaded, bad a little Bell 

hanging 
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hanging about him, left any fhould touch the 
defiled and impure Wretch. S 
13. The Sons and the Danghters of the 
Triumpher did fometimes ride in their Pather’s 
Chariot, but thé next of Kin always went near 
the Horfes, which they fometimes mounted, as 
if themfelves were about to Triumph. When 
Augujlastriumph’d, Adarcellas rod the far Horfe, 
ou the-Right-Hand, and Tiberius the near one 
on the left, and the reft of the Blood walk'd 
near the Beafts; the Parents were only fuffered 
to ride, the reft were wont to walk by on 
oot. 

14. The Servants and Armour-Bearers of the 
-Triumpher follow’d his Chariot, and after them 
rene in Order vo. | 
re. The whole Army with the Officers and 
Captains, with (0) a Branch of Laurel in their 
Hands, and a Crown of the fame on their Heads: 
And if any one had been rewarded with golden 
Diadems, with Bracelets or Targets, Spears and 
the like, be held them in his Hands, finging 
Io Peans, Songs of Praife, in Hononr of the 
Triumpher, mingling: them with the Feftivity 
of fomething that was ridiculous, a 
) 16. After they had arrived to the Forum in 
- this Pomp and Splendour, the Triumpher 1n- 
prifoned one of the chiefeft of his Captives ap- 
pointed to die. From thence the whole Senate 
and Magiftracy accompanying him, he afcended 
the Capitol, and when he was informed of the 
~ Death of the Captive, they facrificed Bulls, and 
devoted to Fupiter fome certain Spoils. oF 

17. And after all this they fuppd in the Por- 
tico’s of the Capitol, where they ftaid till the 
Evening. 7 

18. And 
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18. And: laft of all, with feveral forts of 
Mufick, they waited upon the Trizmpher, and 
conducted him Home, and fo put a Period to 
the Fefival Solemnity. 

A Triumph fomeitmes lafted three or four, 
Days, efpecially in Cafe there were great Spoils ; 
as did thofe of 7. Flamininus, L. Paulus, Cn. Pom- 
peius, and Auguftus Cafar. 

(r) No Man was fuffer'd to Trinmph, unlefs 
he had routed or kill’d 5000 of the Enemy, 
and had enlarged the Territories of the Roman 
Empire. : 

This pompous Ceremony may be gather’d out 
of the 3d and 5th Books of Dion. Halicarnaf. 
and from the 8th Chapter of the 2d Book of 
Val. Maximus ; out of the 24th Chapter of the 
2d Book of Fofephus de Bello Fudaico, and out 
of P. eZ milins his Life in Plutarch, and Ape 
pian, Alexand, of the Lybian Wax, and others. 

They triumph’d alfo, who conquered at Sea, 
fending before them Beaks and Anchors, and — 
other Naval Tackle of the Captive Ships. All — 
the Silver and Gold, and the Spoils they took, 
“belong’d to the People of Rome ; and after De- 
duction for Trismphal Expences, were laid up 
in the Treafury. : a 
._ They, who had difcomfited the Enemy with- 

out effufion of Blood, and had vanquifhd Men 
of lower Degree, as Slaves, and the like, had an 
(p) Ovation only; i.e, They enterd Rowse on 
Horfeback, attended with a Retinue of Knights, 
and their Friends, and an Army alfo; being 
clad in Purple Gowns embroidered with Gold, 
and offering Sheep in Sacrifice in the Capitol ; 
and this was call'd the fefer Triumph. | 


Then 
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There were reckon’d 350 Triumphs and Ova- 
tions from Romulus to Belifarius, who was the 
laft that was honoured with that noble Solem- 
nity in the City of Comfantinople, under the Em- 
peror Fujtinian : Otherwile Leave to Trinmpd, 
was indulg'd and granted but toa few(/) under © 
the Emperors, though the Trismphal Ornaments 
were refervd for them, as the Laurel, and the 
Trabea, the Ivory Scepter, and the hike, which - 
they always usd in publick Places. : 


The COMMENTARY. 

(m) [Bacchus the fir that triamph'd) 
He returned Jaden with ample Spoils. from 
the conquered Jndians, whence he is calld 
Oplevl@-, from which Word, divers Authors 
with little Alteration, derive this Word Triumph. 
Some fetch Trinumphus, OptaulG@-, a Thrits,ie. Foe 
liis Ficalnews, Fig-Leaves, becaufe covering their 
Faces with thofe kind of Things, they were 
wont to dart in Zawbicks their bitter Satires. 
OpiaulG im 7% Oesciy, 1... acclamare, to fhout, 
. becaufe the Soldiers were wont to fing ( fo 
Triumphe ! ) as he went to the Capitol through 
the Cuy, leututev, male dicere, to reproach and 
- {peak ill of, becaufe the Soldiery and the Mob 
were wont to jeer, and droll upon the Trinm- 
pher ; left he thould be too much puff’d up by 


his profperous Fortune; wherefore a certain. . 


— Servant went always before him, {till re-mind= 

ing him of this Leffon: Redire in fe @ fupra nho- 

— minem nibil fapere, i.e. “ To refleQ upon him- 

w delf, and to affect nothing above humane Na- 
tare. 


Hence 
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Hence that Sarcafm againft Triumphant Cafar, 
Gallias Cafar fubegit, Nicomedes Cafaren, 1. e. Cam 
Jar had conquer’d. France, but Nicomedes Cafar 3 
and hence was occafioned another Flout[Urbani, 
fervate Uxores, mechum calvum addacimus, i. e. 
_, Have a care of your Wives, for here we 

bring a Bald-pate Whore-Mafter. rel 

And thus when Ventidius Bajjus, a Man of 
mean Rank was advanced in Dignity, and an: 
eminent Station; and when after his Victories, 
and his treble Conqueft over the vanquifht Par- 

thians, he glorioufly rode in his triumphant 
Chariot, he had this Zambick levell’d at him. 


Concurrite omnes. Augures, Arujpices, 
Portentum inufitatum conflatum eff recens. 
Nam, qui Fricabat mulos Conful fattus eff. 


. 4, ¢.. 

", Come all ye Augurs, Sooth-fayers, and fee, 

“ A new Portent, the ftrangeft. Prodigy.. 

“ He that before was wont to curry Mule, 

:. Hath commenced Conful, and rides in Chair 
** Curule. | | 


There are infinite Examples of this Nature, 
whereby it is manifeft, that the more eminent 
Men are, and the higher they are advanced, the 
more they are obnoxious to the Darts of Envy, 
which ever (like Fire) hath a tendency upward. 
And that I prefume might be the Reafon of the — 
Triumphers wearing upon his Breaft a Bulla like 
a Heart, as an Amulet, and Prefervative againit 
the Powers of Malice, fuppofing it pregnant, 
and big with Remedies againft the venomous 
Teeth and Bites of that Evil. 

(n) [Was clad with a Purple Robe] 
It was not meer Purple, but was interwoven 


With 
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with Palm, the Emblem of Victory, as we tn-_ 
timated before in the Habit of Emperors. 
(0) [Laurel in his Right- Hand. 

Some think he was crown’d with a Garland 
of Laurel, of which there might be thefe feve- 
ral Reafons. 1. Becaufe that vegetable was a 
Token of Peace among armed Enemies, and was 
an Emblem to the Romans of Joy and Victory ; 
or 2. Becaufe it boafts a perpetual Verdure ; 
or 3. Becaufe it was depofited in the Lap of 
Jupiter, as often as. frefh ViGtories created 
Matter of Joy, or (which feems to be the chief 
or principal Reafon.) 4. Becaufe ‘twas molt. 
plentiful in the Hill of Parnajfas, and therefore 
molt gratetul and acceptable to Apollo, Be- 
caufe the Temples of the Triumpher were encir- 
cled with Laurel, therefore they call'd that Gar- 
Jand Corona Triamphalis. 

(p) [Had an Ovation, | | 

So cail’d 2b Ovinm maétatione, i.e. from the 
Sacrificing of Sheep, In this, the Coronet they 
‘wore was call’d Ovalis ab Ovatione, and was be- 
ftow'd on thofe that enter’d the City ina trium- 
phant Manner, when the War was-not either 
rightly proclaimd, or was waged without Blood ; 
or upon an unjult Account, or witha mean 
Adveriary, as Slaves or Pyrates. This Garland 
was of Atyrtle, which was confecrated to Menus, 

(9) [Supp'd under the Portico's of the Capitol, 8c.) 

‘Twas cuftomary for the Trixmpher to invite 
even the Confuls themfelves to this Feaft, and af- 
terward to forbid them, left fome more power- 
‘ful Perfon fhould engrofs before hand the Cie- 
brizy o: the Day. However, there was made 
_ Provifion for every one at Home ; and therefore 
athe City of Rome folemnized this happy Day, 


With 


_ Hence that Sarcafin againit Triumphant Cefar, 
Gallias Cefar fubegit, Nicomedes Cafarem, 1.¢. Ca» 


far had conquer’d France, but Nicomedes Cafar ; 


and hence was occafioned another Flout[Urbani, 
fervate Uxores, mechum caluam adducimius, i.e. 


&¢ ~ ans ‘ 
Have a care of your Wives, for here we 


** bring a Bald-pate Whore-Mafier. | 

_ And thus when Ventitivs Bajjus, a Man of 

mean Rank was advanced in Dignity, and an 

eminent Station; and when after his Victories, 

and his treble Conqueft over the vanquifht Par- 
thians, he glorioufly rode in his triumphant 

Chariot, he had this Zambick levell’d at him. 


Concurrite omnes. Augures, Arujfpices, 
Portentum inufitatum conflatum ef recens. 
Nam, qui Fricabat mulos Conful fattus eff. 


| i, €.. 

“ Come all ye Augurs, Sooth-fayers, and {ee,, 

* A new Portent, the ftrangeft. Prodigy.. 

“ He that before was wont to curry Mule, 

=. Hath commenced Conf{ul, and rides in Chair 
‘* Curule. | 


There are infinite Examples of this Nature, 
whereby it is manifeft, that the more eminent 
Men are, and the higher they are advanc'd, the 
more they are obnoxious to the Darts of Envy, 
which ever (like Fire) hath a tendency upward. 


And that I prefume might be the Reafon of the | 


Triumphers wearing upon his Breaft a Bulla like 
a Heart, as an mauler, and Prefervative againit 
the Powers of Malice, fuppofing it pregnant, 
and big with Remedies again{t the venomous 
Teeth and Bites of that Evil. 
(n) [Was clad with a Purple Robe.] 
It was not meer Parple, but was interwoven 


With 


ett 
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a SOP Tipe at; 


with Palm, the Emblem of Vidory, as we tn-_ 
timated before in the Habit of Emperors. 
(0) [Laurel in his Right- Hand.) 

Some think he was crownd with a Garland 
of Laurel, of which there might be thefe feve- 
ral Reafons. 1. Becaufe that vegetable was a 
J oken of Peace among armed Enemies, and was 
an Emblem to the Romans of Joy and Victory ; 
or 2. Becaufe it boafts a perpetual Verdure ; 
or 3. Becaufe it was depofited in the Lap of 
Jupiter, as often as. frefh Victories created 
Matter of Joy, or (which feems to be the chief 
or principal Reafon.) 4. Becaufe ‘twas molt. 
plentifulin the Hell of Parnajfas, and therefore 
molt gratetul and acceptable to Apollo, Be- 
caufe the Temples of the Triumpher were excir- 
cled with Laurel, therefore they call'd that Gar- 
Jand Corona Triamphalis. 

(p) [Had an Ovation, | | 

So cail’d 2b Ovinm maitatione, i.e. from the 
Sacrificing of Sheep, In this, the Coronet they 
“wore was call’d Ovalis ab Ovatione, and was be- 
ftow'd on thofe that enter’d the City ina triume- 
phant Manner, when the War was not either 
rightly proclaim’d, or was waged without Blood 3 
or upon an unjult Account, or witha mean 
Adverfary, as Slaves or Pyrates. This Garland 
was of Atyrtle, which was confecrated to Menu, 

(9) [Supp'd under the Portico's of the Capitol, &zc.] 

‘Twas cuftomary for the Trismpher to invite 
even the Confuls themfelves to this Feaft, and af- 
terward to forbid them, left fome more power- 
ful Perfon fhould engrofs before hand the Cie- 
brity of the Day. However, there was made 
_ Provifion for every one at Home ; and therefore 
the City of Rome folemnized this happy Day, 


With 


4 
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with all imaginable 4pplaufe and Fe/fivity, even 
beyond all former Inttances of Honouring, and 
Methods of Rejoicing, and that upon this Ac- | 
count of putting an End to all Civil Wars, of 
increafing thé Republick, and of enlarging the 
Bounds of the Rowan Empire. 

And’tis ftrange and wonderful, that there 
was not only Vermilion mixt with the Oint- 
ments of the Triumphal Supper ; but the Body 
of the Triamphator was fo {meared withit, that 
it feem’d to flaunt itin the Azure of the Sky. So 
Camillus triamph’d, as Pliny writes in the 7th 
Chap. of the 33 Book. 

(r) [No Adan was fuffered to triumph, &c.] 

This being the higheft and the utmoft Pinacle 
of military Honour, was not to be conferred 

romifcuoufly on all, but only on thofe that 
bad vanquith'd 5000 of the Enemy at the leaft; — 
and if any Man falffied about the Number of 
the Slain, he was punifhd by the Law : And 
therefore when the Triumpher enter'd the City, 
all were {worn by the Cenfors to tell the Truth. 

Whaofoever triumph'd, oughtto have atchiev'd 
what he did, either as Diétator, or Prator, or 
Conful, and not only to have reftor'd, but alfoto 
have enlarged the Empire, and to leave that 
Country peaceable to his Succeflor, over which 
he had triumph‘d. | 
Cf) [Liberty of Trinmphing granted but to a few 
under the Emperors, &c.} | 

For all War is wag’d by the Authority of the 
Prince, and‘ therefore no Trivmphs can be grant- 
ed to their Generals, becaufe they fought under 
the Command of another. However, they gave 
them Leave to wear in Publick the triumphal 
Ornaments; ag the Crown of Laurel, the Gar- 

ment 
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ment of Eftate, call’d Trabez, the Palm em- 
broider'd Coat, and Ivory Scepter. 
() [Belifarius triamph'd ander Juttinian, } 
‘Who gave him leave to triumph over the 


Parthians, though he conquered through the 
aufpicious Arms of others. 


C i AP.  XVEL 
Of Ambaffadors, 
THE Ancients allow’d (¢) Ambaffadors out 
- of the publick Treafury, their (4) Viati- 
cum, or Provifion, and Expences for their Jour- 


ney, @v) and honoured them befides with a 
Gold Ring, which they wore in Publick; but 


afterwards, when they left it off, they worean_ 


Tron one within Doors, as Plizy informs us in 
the 1{t Chapter, of his 3d Book. | 

But this was obfery’d in the Infancy of the 
Republick, when none but Embaffadors wore 
Gold Rings; butafterwards Senators wore them, 
from whom the Cuftom of wearing (x) them 
was derived down to all Gentlemen and Free- 
born. When Embafladors had Audience of any 
Prince, he honour’d them fo far, as to fet them 
by him ; as JVicetzs relates in the Life of Ange- 


das Ifaacas the Emperor. 


The COMMENTARY. 
(4) [Embaffadors, 8c.] 
Tis 'a common faying in the Mouths of all 
Men, [That Embaffadors are held Jacred and In- 
violable}.  Adarcianus the Lawyer faith, that 
their Sanctity proceeds from a certain Herb call’d 
Vervain, 
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Vervain, which the Roman Legates were wont to | 
carry with them, as a Badge of their Ofhce, and | 
that by the Laws of Embafly, they ought to be i 
fecurd from Affronts and Injuries; Hence, || 
jaith Statins the Poet ie Fi 


E: Santtum populi per fecula nomen. 


_ And indeed, there is a great deal of Reafon fer | 

at; for if there were no Embafladors, and all | 

Entercousfe by Letters difallow’d between Ene- | 

mies, all Humane Commerce would be quite 

deftroyed, and all Method tending to Overtures | 

of Peace would be utterly obftructed. | 
Whofoever {trikes or affronts an Embaflador, | 
offends and fins againft the Law of Nations. 
How feverely was AZanlins Ainutius, and after 
him Fabius and Sempronius punifh'd by the Xo- 
mans, who for wronging an Embaffador, were | 
delivered bound into the Hands of their Enee | 
mies. And ic fo, then what in Equity ought | 

they to fuffer, who have not only beates, but 
barbaroufly murder'd publick Minifters ; as the | 
Tyrians did Alexander's, whom at his befieging 

of Tyre, he fent to exhort them to embrace | 
Peace. | 
But Achillasan Egyptian General was far more | 
Inhumane, who commanded Diefcorides and Se- | 
rapion, (two of Cajars Embafladors) to be im-_ 
mediately flain; as foon as ever he faw them, | 
even before he had heard, or underftood their 
Errand. — : | 
But that filthy Slut Helens by Name, a Axf-_ 
fian Queen, is an Inflance of Perfidiouinefs be- 
yond all Parallel, who when the King of the” 
Pruteni defir'd her in Marriage, {he commanded 
his Courier to be baricd alive: Afterward, the | 
. defir'd | 


eee 
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defird that more worthy Perfons might be dif- 
patch to her Court, who when they caine, 
namely, fifty choice Gentlemen of Authority 
and Honour, fhe commanded them to be 
burnt, and facrificed them all in one common 
Flame, And_ after fhe was married, under 
Colour of a Feait; fhe caus’d 5000 of her Ene- 
mites; made drank before-hand, to. be favagely 
_batcher'd ; and then in the Epilogue of all, to 
confummate the Tragedy, like a defperate 
Wreich, fhe goes and drowas her felf, and there’s 
~an End of a Bloody Quean. pete aie 
What Cities have been ruin’d by Treachery 
towards Embafladors, and by the bafe violas 
tion of this Law of Nations? Hiftory can 
furnith us with many Examples; for Corinth 
was fack’d by the Komans for their hard Treat- 
ment, and Ulage of their Embaffadors, as Cicero 
informs us, who therefore advifed the Romans 
to iend Pompey againft AGthridates, who had 
murdered their Embafladors, who fhould have 
been privileged with fafety, even in the midft of 
Enemigs. And we readin Floras, that the Ro- 
mans proclaim’d War againft the Iyrians meerly 
upon the Account of a flain Embaflador. Syj- 
das writes, that the Laconians were vifited with 
the Plague for expelling the Embaflidors of 
Aerxs out of their City. | be 
They that died in their Embafly, were highly 
honour'd after their Death; and the Roman Em- 
bafladors that were {Jain by the Enemy, had 
their Siarues erected to perpetuate their Memory, 
as had thofe four whom Laertes Tolumnius, the 
King of the Veientes had barbaroufly murder'd, 
as if they had died in the Bed of Honour, and 
had fal lena Sacrifice for the good of the Cou ntry. 


(4) (Fiaticum 
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(u) [Viaticum, or Expences of their Fourney.] 
This Provifion or Charges was pard out of | 
the Publick Treafury, and was call'd Legartvam ; | 
and it was chiefly given to thofe, who gratui- 
-toufly took upon them this noble Office ; and if’ 
any one died before his Return, the Allowance | 
for his Port, was not reltored again, but given | 
to his Heir. : | 


clearly hisown. 
Befides, Embaffadors are frequently expos'dt 
Dangers, and are often in Jeopardy againit thein 


confider’d, whether or no he beftow’d his Boor 
on the Embaffador or his Aa/ler, which may be 
eafily difcern’d by the Quality of the largefs. _ 


Q. Fat 
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Q. Fab. Gurges, and the Fabii Piftores, and — 
QO. Ogulnivs are celebrated in Hiftory for putting 
their Prefents, they received privately from Pro- 
lomy into the publick Treafury, and that before 
they had brought their Anfwer to the Senate, 
fuppofing nothing to be given to a publick Mi- 
nifter, but Praife and Applaufe for his prudent 
difcharging of his Weighty Office. 

(~) [Honoured them with a Gold Ring] 

It is molt certain that the Ancients wore upon 
their Fingers, Rings of Iron. For Plizy tells us, 
that the Senate it telf for a long Time together, 
had no Gold ones ; as Favenal alfo intimates in 
that Verfe.--Oui Lacedemoniam pitylifmate lubricat 
orbem, i. e. that makes his Ring flippery with 
Spittle. He underftands here a rich Curmudgeon, 
it being ufual with fuch, when in an Idle Po. 
fiute, to play with their Rings, and to turn 
them about, to pull them off andon; andto 
make them flip more glibly, they were wont 
to wet their Fingers with Spittle. By Lacede- 
monium Orbem, he means an fron Ring, becaufe 
as Pliny informs us, they were the only People’ 
that were them of that Metal. | 

There was but little Gold at Rome for a lone 
while together, fince Rings made of it, were 
given only to thofe that went on Embaffies into 
foreign Parts, on Purpofe to recommend them 
(I fuppofe) as more honourable to Strangers, 
Afterward, they grew more common and were 
worn by Servants, with little Heads of Iron 
upon them, which kind of Rings were call’d 
Samothracian from Samothrace, the Place where 
was firft invented the Art of encircling, or 
enchafing Ison with Gold ; fo that the former 
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fhall be inferted inftead of a Fewel into the 
latter. ) 
x) [Derived down to Gentlemen and Free- 
men, SLC. | 
Servants threw away their Jron Rings, and 
wore Gold ones, and can. you blame them for | 
it? When they attained to the Privilege of | 
Free-born (or were free from Servitude) they 
had the Prerogative from the Emperor of wear- | 
ing Gold Rings ; the beftowing of which was a | 
Token of Liberty, and alfo of the Equeffrian | 
Order ; for {eeing none wore them but thofe of | 
that Rank (whereby they were diftinguifhyd 
from the Commons) the indulging the ufe of | 
them, was a dignifying them with that Ho- | 
monr; fo that many Jibertini, privileged with | 
Gold Rings, are efteemed Jngenui, i, e, Free-born. | 
Tacitus uleth thefe two Phrafes, Equeftri digni- | 
tate donare, @ annalis honorare, i. e, to make a} 
Gentleman and to give Rings, promifcuoully | 
for one and the fame Thing. || 
* At firft, Rings were worn on either Hand, | 
and on any Finger, but when Luxury had en-) 
graven rich Infculptures, and added Gems to 
their Rings, they were then tranjplanted from 
the Right, which is more employed, and were 
put on the Left, whichis more idle and difusd 3 
left by the continual Offices and Bufinels o 
the Right, the Jewels fhould be broken, > 
And °tis faid that both Greeks and Roman 
made Choice of the Finger next the little one; 
Ccalld Annalaris, the Ring-Finger ) for thein 
‘Rings, for fear the Gold fheuld be too much 
worn, in. regard that Finger is leaft us'd of alll 
the other, and cannot be extended alone. | 
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Some give this Reafon ; namely, that in the 
Diffection of Humine Bodies Cvery frequent a* 
mong the Egyptians) there was found a very 
flender Nerve reaching from that Finger to the - 
Heart, and therefore they thought fit to honour 
it, as having fo near an Alliance and Connection 
with the Fountain of Life. 
But this Opinion which magnifies the fourth 
Finger of the Left-hand, prefuming therein a 
Cordial Relation, that a particular Veflel, Nerve, 
or Artery is conferred thereto from the Heart ; 
and therefore that efpecially has the Honour to 
bear our Rings, is confuted in Dr. Brown’s Vul- | 
gar Errors in the 217th Page of his ift Book, 
to which we refer the curious Reader. 4/a- 
crobias affirms the Geftation of Rings upon that 
Hand and Finger, might rather be ufed for 
their Convenience and Prefervation, than any. 
cordial Relation. 


CHAP. XVIL 
— OF Marriages. 


[? would be too a tedious Bufinefs to fet’ 
down every particular Ceremony, obferved 


by the Heathens at their folemn Nuptials ; I~ 
~ fall therefore only prefent you with the chiefeft. 


Firft then, one in the Name of the Bride- - 


groon, (y) divin’d by the chattering and flight 


-of Birds, whether the Match was like to prove 
happy or not, and this Perfon was call’d Para- 

nympbus. And the fame Augary was pertormed 

-alfo by another in the Name of the Bride. 


Dy 3 (x) They 
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(x) They were call’d Sposfus and Sponfs, and 
hkewife (4) Caizs and Caia from one Caia Cecilia, 
acelebrated Matron, who for Spinning and Hui- 
wifry was beyond all Parallel. : 

“Twas cuftomary and ufual for both Parties,to 
() touch Fire and-Water as a Token that all. 
Things fhould he common between them ; as 
thofe Elements are fo for the fupport and 
maintenance of Humane Life. And that was 
€asit were) the Earnef# and Pledge of their 
Marriage, asa Ring is now. 

The Bride was (c) begirt with a Woollen Girdle, 
and that knit fo faft, that no Body could un- 
tie it befides her Husband ; whereby was figni- 
fied the indifloluble Uxion between married 
Perfons. 

When the Bride was conducted to the Bride- 
groom,a(@) lighted Torch was carried before her, 
fhewing that the Wife is the Glory of her 
Husband. | 

As the was entring into her Husband’s Houfe, 
(e) they lifted her up a little, leaft with her Feet 
fhe fhould finke againft the Threfhold, and fo 
gather from thence tome 111 Omen. | 

They otl'd the Hinges of the Door, leaft they 
fhould fereak and make a Noife, and they _ 
(z) icatter Nuts as they entred into the Apart- _ 
nient of the Bridegroom, intimating thereby, | 
that they were under the Protection of Feve, ta 
whom that Fruit was confecrated; others fay, — 
it was to remind the married Couple, that they 
were no longer Children to play with Nutz. 

(h) Laftly, The Husband parted with a Spear 
the Hair of his Wefe, to teach her that the 
fhould rather die, than be guilty of any Thing 
that might diffolve her Marriage. i = 

Phe | 
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Th COMMENTARY 


€y) [Did Divine by Birds, S.J 

_ The Sign or Token, which thefe Soathfayers -: 
in. their Augury accounted molt fortunate, was - 
a Tartle anda Crom, if they appeared both toge- 
ther; becanfe both thefe Birds are fo fondof 
their Mates, that after their Widowhoed, they. 
never defire a fecond Marriage. | 

(z) [They were call d Sponfus and Spon fa } 

A-fpondendo, becaufe in their Contracts, cach » 
promifed to live: as Man and Wife. The Mane - 
ner of contraGting was commonly this: They 
regiftred in Tables for their greater Security the . 
Form of the Contra@, as is. evident from Fuver 
nal, Satire 6... : | 


Si vibi legitimts pattam, janttamgue Tavellis 
Non és amaturits---. aa 


FQ” 
&. Tf one by Cov’nants and juft Writings join‘d, ' 
“*. Thou loveft not---- ; 


Thefe Tables were feal’d by-certain Witneffes 
termd Signatores; and before they. began the 
Ceremonies of the Contract, the Man procured © 
a Soothfayer, and the Woman another, whom 
they ulually confulted; hence that of the Satarift. 
---veniet cum fignatoribus Aafpex.. 

(a) [Caius and Catia, &c.] 

In Memory of the. chaft and bappy Marriage 
of Caia Cacilia, the modelt Lady of Targuinius - 
--Prifcus. From whence {prung a Cultom among.» 
them, that the new-marricd Wife, when fhe | 
- was brought Home to her Husbind’s Houfe, .. 
was to ufe this Proverb, [ Ubi.ta Caias ibi ego.» 
~Caial by which fhe fgedyd,:, thar {he was - 
LA, Owner... 


4 
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himfelf, ; 
| (6) [Touch Water and Fire, 8ec.] 
The meaning of this Ceremony fome take 


Owner of her Husband’s Goods, as well as 


to be this; the Fire being an aétive Eleinent 


reprefents the AZan, and the Water being Paj- 


five Genifies the Woman. Others imagine, that 
by the commonnef{s of thefe two Elements, was 


hinted the Community ’twixt Husband and Wife, 


and alfo of their Pofleffions, Goods and Chat- 


tels, 


(¢) [Begirt with a Woollen Girdle, 8cc.] | 
‘Twas ty’d with fuch a Knot, as was call’d 
Herculean, becaufe thar Heroe was look’d upon 
by Antiquity to be the moft fruitful of Men. 
It is recorded of him, that he left no lefs than 


eee 


feventy Children behind him at the Time of his _ 
Death; and that in feven Days Time, he de- | 
flowerd the fifty Daughters of Thefias, and 


got them. all with Child. For good Luck’s 
Sake, the Husband untied that Kyot in -the 
Bed, that fo he might be happy in a numerous 
Ofspring. \ 
(d) [Alighted Torch was carried before, 8ec.] 
Towards Night, when the Ceremonies were 


ended, the Woman was brought Home to her | 
Husband’s Houfe with five Torches, fignifying | 


thereby, the want that married People have of 
five Gods or Goddefles: viz. Fupiter and Funo, 


Venus, Suadela, and Diana, who is often call'd — 


Lucina. 
Some think that the Ufe of thefe Torches 
was not only to give Light, but to reprefent 


a on 


and fignifie the Element of Fire: for no Mar- — 


niages were deem d happy, but they that were 
made by the Sacrament Cas it were) of Fireand 


Yee > ps % oi > 
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Water. Thefe. Torches were made of a certain © 
kind of Tree (fweating forth a pitchy fort of 
Liquor) call’d Teda, and therefore the Poets 
call'd Figuratively, both the Torches and Wed- 
ding it felf by that Name. ab 
Ce) [They lifted her up alittle, 8ec.J 
That is, over the Threfhold, carrying her in 
by a feeming Violence, becaufe in Modelty fhe 
would not appear without fome Reluttancy to: 
go to that Place, that fhould be fatal to her 
“Maiden Head. There are feveral Reafons that 
we meet with in Authors of this ufual Cere- 
mony, of lifting up her Feet: But that of 
Scaliger feems moft proper, which was the 
avoiding of the virtue of Afagical Enchantments, 
which Sorcerers were wont to lay under the 
Threfhold, either to abate Love and conjugal 
Affe@tion, or to weaken the Powers and Faculty. 
of Generation. | 
Befides, hitting the Foot againft the Threfhold. 
was eftecmed very ominous, and was fuperiti- 
tioufly obferved among the Heathens, to be a- 
Sign or Token of Divine Anger. It is obfervd, 
that Gracchus upon that very Day on which he 
was kill’d, did grievoufly wound himfelf by> 
ftumbling on the Threthold. 
(2) [Anointed the Hinges and foatter'd Nuts.) . 
— For the former Ceremony, the Wife was 
called Uxor guafi Unxor. And as for the {catter- 
“ing of Nuts, fome give another Reafon befides 
that mentioned by our Author; namely, Nuts 
were {cattered by the new married Couple, be- 
~caufe, when ftrewed upon the Ground, the 
Boys fcrambled for them: Sothat the pleafant. . 
Cries and tranfporting Sighs. in the Amorous: 
“Wars might be overwhelmed and-drowned. 
Fy : L 5 (b) Di- 


(h) [Divide her. Hair with a Spear, 8c.) 
That is, with the Top of a Spear, wherewith 
fome Fencers had been formerly kill’d. This 


Spear was callid by. them, Hajfa Celibaris, and. — 
the Ceremony betoken’d that nothing fhould — 
{eparate them, bnt fuch a Spear, or fuch like. | 


“Violence. | 


CHA Prank VWs 4 
Of the Games of the Ancients. 
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'T HE Gracians in Arcadia, between Pifa and 
Elws, two Towns of Greece in the Olympick.. | 


Fields, did inftitute in Honour of Fupiter, cer- 


tain Olympick Games, wherein Horfes and Cha- — 
riots run Races in the Stadium, and. the Com- — 


batants (@) fought with Clubs and Whorlbats, — 


which were Thongs and Straps of Leather , 


wound about their Hands, and tagg’d with | 
Plummets of Lead and Iron; with thefe they. 


contended, by cafting them up into the Air, as. 


hal? abl us in his fifth Book. 


hey engag’dalfo in leaping, wherein he was . 
Vittor who jump d fartheft. The Conqnerours - 
were (4) crownd with a Garland of Olive — 
(which was very plentiful in that Country). 


and were exempted. from many burthenfome 


Impofiions in the Commonwealth ; nay, had. 
Salaries for their Lives, or Annuities out of the. 


Publick Exchequer. 


They ufed alfo Sports, not much unlike thefe, j 


Yn [hws and Argos, which they call’d Jfhmian, 


WNemeaan and Pythian Games, and were the fame. 


in effect with thofe T have mentioned. Some fay 
4 they 


wan 
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they played at them with Duss, others, with 
Oxoits, "es 


The Romans invented more cruel Sports 3 for 
(1!) they were wont to make Men encounter one - 
another,in the Amphitheatre, which Exercife was - 


afterwards forbidden by Chriftian Emperors. - 


Condemn’d Malefactors were (7m) to fight with » 
Lions.and Bears, with Leopards and other Beatts. - 


And. many Chriftians, but () particularly Ige~- 
natius, was condemn’d to this kind of Death: - 
They inftituted allo Chariot races in the great 


Cirque; of which fee in the 2d Chap.of -the-. 


ad Sect. and Page 57. 
The COA MENT ARI,: 


There were among the Grecian. four forts of ~ 
Games more efpecially famous, viz. the Olympick ». 


and Jéhmian, the Pythian and Nemeaan. 
[Certain Olympich Games. | 


- Thefe were kept every fifth Year in the Mount 4 


Olympus, and inftituted by Hercules in the Ho- 


nour of Fupiter;.in this Game, Corylas an Arca= ~ 
dian won the. firft Prize, though fome fay ; 
- Hercules, There were wreftling and leaping, 


running with Horfes, and.ruaning on Foot, . 


tourneying together with courfing Chariots ; 


the Contention of Poets, and Difputations of. 
- Philofophers ; the Combats of Orators and elo- . 


guent Rhetoricians ; there Wars were proclaim’d, . .. 
and Entrances made into Leagues of Peace, where | 


Olive. 
(Which they calld Iithmian ] 


the Rewards of the Victor were Garlands of « 


Thefe were devis'd by Thefeus in Honour of - 


his Father Aeprune, envison’d with a. dark Wood » 
e. Of 


7 
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of Birch Trees ; they who won the Victory had 
F | 


a Garland of Pine-Tree. 
: [Nemeean and Pythian. ] 


Nemeaan, nanvd of the Foreft of Nemea. The : 
People of Argos kept folemnly this Feaft, in re- 
verence of Hercules that flew the mighty Lion, — 


-whofe Skin he wore fora Coat of Armour. 


The Pythian were in Honour of Apollo, in 
Memory of his vanquifhing the great Dragon, — 
that was fent by Funo to perfecute his Mother — 


Latona. ~ 
(i) [They fought with Whorlbats.} 
The mannerwas thus. The Combatants had 
in each Hand a Strap of Leather, wherewith 


they {truck at each other, for you muft know — 


that this kind of fighting fucceeded Fifly-Cuffs, 
wherein the Striker hurt his own Hand, as well 
as he did the Party whom he ftruck. Hereupon 
they invented this other kind of fighting with 
Jeathern Switches, which they call’d Ce/fus, from 
the Greek Word xests, which fignifies a Belt 
or Girdle. 

To make the Encounter more dangerous, they 
were wont at length to tag thefe Thongs with 
Pieces of Lead and Jron at the end; fo that with 
the Force of the Strokes, they oftentimes dafh’d 
eutone another’s Brains ; and left through the 


Weight of Lead or fron, the Strap might chance - 


to fly out of their Hands, they faltned it to 
their Arms or Shoulders; and there was reafon 
for it, in regard thofe iron or leathern Pieces 
were very Aezvy, being made in the Shape and 
Bignefs of Rams- horns. 
 (h} [Vere crowned wioh Olive, &c.] 

Befides thofe Rewards which were peculiarly 
defign’d for every Combatant, all Victors in Be 
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neral were crowned with Palms and Praifess 


hay, they were not only laden with Eonours, 


and return’d in Chariots with triumphant Pomp, 
but had Salaries and Penfions for their Lives ; 
Nay further, fo ftrangely fuperftitious were 
the Ancients, that they were almolt enroll'd in 
the Number of the Gods. 


| CD [They made Men encounter one another in the 


Amphitheatre, 8c.) 
The Author underftands the Roman Fencers - 


or Gladiators. The firft Original of which 


Sword-playing to the killing one another was 
derived from a cuftomary Practice among the 
Heathens at the Burial of their Friends, who 
were perfuaded that the fhedding of Man’s Blood 


_ would be a Propitiatory for the Soul of the de- 


ceasd, Hence they were wont to_buy Captives 
and Slaves on purpofe to be facrific’d at Fune- 


¥als ; afterward, to render more pleafant this 


cruel Spectacle, they chang’d their Sacrifices in- 


to a Fencing with Art, wherein the Combatants 
contended and fought for their Lives: At firft, 
none would hazard themfelves but Captives and 
Fugitive Servants, who were forced to it, being 
bought to that end; afterward the Freé born — 


fuffer'd themfelves to be hir'd, and were term’d 


| Auétorati] Hirelings ; yea, the Nobility them- 


“felves of decay’d Fortunes, to merit the Empe- 


rors Favour. and_ Love, endanger’d their Lives 


an thefe kind of Conflicts. , 


The manner of this cruel and bloody Spectacle 


was this ; the Exhibitor or Matter of the Shew, 
did bya publick Bill give notice to the People 


of the Day of the Prize, for the procuring a 


‘greater Concourfe of Spectators. At the Time 


appointed they producd two forts of i ‘eh 
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1. Luforia Exercitoria, as Spears, Wands and ~ 


Cudgels, that they might rofsthe one, and fence 


with the other, and fhew their Feats of Activi- — 
ty, all which were but preparatory to the more © 
dangerous and folemn one enfuing. 2. Decre- — 
toria, with which they really encounterd each . 
other for Life and Death, and therefore fome-. ~ 


times they were called Pugnatoria. 
(m) (To fight with Lions and Béars, 8c.) 


Here we may obferve two Things, 1. That. | 


excellent Skill in any Art did mitigate the Seve- 


rity of Punifhment. A certain Smith, merely - 
— for his Ingenuity, was favourd, with his Hand, ~ 
which was condemn’d otherwife to be lop’d off... 
And we read of a nimble tongwd Lawyer, who 
being provok’d by his 4uragoniff, again{t whom... 


he was pleading, threw his Knife at him and 


kill’d him; for which being fentenc’d to die, _ 
he prefently cry’d out, ad Befias, ad Beftias, | 
intimating thereby, that for his Eminency in ~ 
the Law, he deferv’d Life and a Pardon. 2. Tho’ — 
any Malefactor happen’d to conquer a Bealt or » 


two, yet he was not difcharged, but was to-en- 


counter others, till he was killed himfelf. The - 


Man very feldom prevaild over the Beaft, but. — 


on the contrary, one Lion hath been too hard . 


for two hundred Men. 


There is a remarkable Story to this Purpofe: 
A certain RomanSlave, call’d Andreclins, or An- — 
droclus , having run from.his Matter, lived... 


in a Wildernets, where a Lion came to him be- 


moaning himfelf, being tortur’d with a Thorn. | 
that {tuckin his Foot. The Fugitive at firtt was. 
frighted. at his Approach ; but the Lion coming: - 
nearer and nearer, and laying his Foot in his. — 

Po. 


ae Yan ; * ‘ i: Os 
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Lap, intimated a Defire of fome kind of Help 
which when Androelins perceived, he pluck'd 
‘out the Prickle, and gave him Eafe. It hap- 
pend afterwards, that this Fellow was con- 
demn’d to this Punifhment ; and it fell out ‘fo, 
that this very Lion was brought into ‘the 
Cirque for Asdroctias to fight with, where, in- 
ftead ot attacking him, he tamely and civilly . 
fawn d upoa him. | 
(a) [Particularly Yenatius, Ce] 
Tt was no unufual kind of Martyrdom in , 
the Times of the Primitive Church, thus to ex-- 
pofe holy Men to the Pury of wild Beafts, ag... 
appears by this: Example of /gnatizs, who re- 
joicd (as he faid) to be ground into Adeal by the - 
Teeth of Savages, that forhe might be: turned into ~. 
pure Manchet. 


CHAP. XIX 


Of thofe that were condeun'd. to. the. 
Mines. : 


oe Was the Cuflom tocondemn thofe Males 

* fators to dig Metals, Sulphur, Lime, @e.- 
whom. they did not intend to punifh capitally,, 
They dug chiefly in Proconnefus (as it is exe: 
-prefsd in the Civil Law) which. is, an Ifle in, 
the Propontis, now cali'd .darmora, very preg- 
nant with Metals. They were allo condemn’d.. * 
to the Ifland Gyp/w, to the. Red-Sea, and to. 
other Places. 

 °Twas a difinal kind of Punithment, as Gprian. 
complains in his 25th Epiftle; for they never 
daw-che Light. of the Sun, and never flepi bur as 
they 


{ 
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they lay on the Ground. They were fo chang’d 


and alter’d, that they grew quite out of Know- 


ledge. 
Many Chrijtians under the Perfecution of Pa- 


gans fuffer'd this Punifhment, which yet after- — 
ward grew out of ufe, in regard Princes now © 
do (0) not condemn to the AdZines, bur to the ~ 


Galleys, = 
A Thing which the Romans never practic’d, 
who would not fuffer their Servants to handle 


the Oar. They bought their Slaves for neceflary _ 
Offices, but they gave them their Liberty before — 


they would einploy them at the Our; as we 


read they did, when they wanted Rowers againft | 


ehe Carthaginians. 


And it was prudently done, for oftentimes 


by the Treachery of our Slaves, we have been 


conguer'd by our Enemies. This Cuftom was 


intreducd to. fave Charges, but not without a 
great deal of Danger; where-ore the Ancients 
never made ufe of their Servants in their Galleys, 
fo far were they rrom forcing them to it. 


Th COMMENTARY. 


There is a Difference betwixt thefe twoPhra- — 
fes, Damnare in Metalla, and Damnare ad Opus © 


Metalli: for the firft wore greater and heavier 


Fetters than the laft. The Reafon was this, be- - 
caute they that were condemn’d in AZetala, were © 
compell’d to fettle and to ftick to their Work, # 


from which there was no neceility. of leaving 


it; fo that moiling in the Place they were firlt © 
fix'd injthey might difpence with bigger Chains, © 


without hindring their’ abour. 
But they that were condemn’d in Opus Ae- 


talli, had lighter trons, in oxder to their Aeadi- 


nefs 


| 


} 


+ 


| 
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“nefs for any kind of Work. Thefe did not al- 


ways diz, but fometimes exported, and fome- 
times melted, and did other Offices belonging 
to the Mines, and therefore would more eafily 
be hindred by pozderous Links. 

(0) [Not condemn’d to the Mines, but to the 

Galleys ] Coe 

And indeed whofoever undergoes this fevere 
~Punifhment, “tis hard to tell whether he be- 
longs to the Catalogue of the Dead or Living; 
for he is daily expos'd to a thoufand Deaths, 
and yet {carce ever dies; fo that his Life is a 
poet and Death an Eafe and Refrefhment 
to him. 


OG. ASP. MN 


Of Funeral Rites and Ceremonies, 


TF any Perfon of Note dy’d, he was (p) kept 
feven Days at Home, and burnt on the eighth 
with pompous Obfequies, which Virgil defcribes 
inthe fixth Book of his e£neids, 


---- Principio pinguem talis, G robore felto, Cc. 
(q) “ Firft an huge Pile of fappy Pine eredt, 
. “ And cloven Oak with fable Branches deckt. 


Afterward a Cyprefs Tree was fet up, and cover'd 
with the Arms of the Deceasd. They wa/hb'd 
the Corps with a little warm Water, and then 
— anotnted it with odoriferous Oil. | 

— In the next place, they bewail’d and famented 
the dead, and laid him upona Bed, and then 
—¢loathd him with the richelt Garments they 
had, and having fprinkled him sagt ne 
: 7 ratik- 


— yf 
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' 
Frankincenfe, they laid him on a Pile hollow | 
within, and neatly order’d. | 
They put alfo in to him a Dog, an Horfe,and ©) 
his darling Servant whom he lov'd beft,and then | 
furning from the Pyre, they fet itou Fire with 
burning Torches. And when they bad done, — 
on the ninth Day, when the Body was burnt, | 
they (rv) gather'd up the Bones and Afhes; and 
having wafh'd them with Wine, they put them 
into a brazen or an earthen Ura, and then fur- 
rounding the Herfe, they fprinkled it with an 
Olive Branch dipt in Water, fanfying it to be 
purify’d by that kind of Ceremony; when the 
Party was dead, they repeated thefe Words, Vale 
& f, licet. | 4 
Fhofe that were. not burnt, they. embalmed | | 
with Unguents and {weet Perfumes. The No-. _ 
bility commanded their Free-mento.keep a Lamp 
“e burning on their Tombs, and to watch | 
VF: : 
| sea Days. after the Deceafe of the Party, they 
imftituted in Honour of his Memory, certain 
Plays or Gaines, call'd Movendiales ; which Sports - 
were running of. Horles, and killing of Beafts, 
fighting of Servants and Gladiators in the Am=, | 
phitheatre. they made alfo on the faine Day | 
a fuinptuous Fea{t for the People tn the Forum, ~ 
as, you may fee in the 40th Book of Dion, and. 
in Cicero’s Oration for Adurena. : 
When Quintus Adaximus made a Feaft for the-. : 
Roman People, in honour of his Uncle Africa- _ 
nus, Quinius Tubero was ask’ d by hum to do the — 
fame, in regard he was Africanus’s Silter’s Son 3 
he did fo, but cover’d very mean Couches with _ 
Goat-skins, and fet upon his Table’ earthen 
¥eflels, which fordid Action the People of 71m 
j 


on ss 
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did highly refent; and therefore this very honet 

Man, and good Citizen, although Grandfon to 
Lucius Pass, aud Silter’s Son to Africanus, lok 

the Pretorthip by his Goat-skins, | 

They did not barn the Bodies of fome, but 
having wa/b'd them together with their Cloaths 
in Wine and Milk, they interr’d them without 
the City, Emperors were bury’d with very 
great State, and pompous Solemnity, which He- 
rodian defcribes. in his 4th Book. 

Among, other Vanities and Follies, they erec- 
ted a Structure or Pile of Wood, hollow and 
four-fquare, on each fide of which there ftood a 
Portal, through which might be feen the Corps 
of the deceasd. Above this there was another 
{quare Pile, but fomewhat narrower, and above 
this a third, fomewhat flenderer than the for- 
mer; fo that it feemed (as it were) to be moun- 
ted by Steps, as you may fee on Coins, and other 
Sculptures of Stone and Metal. 

(s) There was alfo an Eagle ty’d toa Rope, 
which when the Cord and Corps were burn’d, 
foar'd upward, and was fupposd to carry the- 
Soul of the Emperor to Heaven, where being 
enrolld and regiftred in the Namber of the 
Gods, he was honour’d with the Name of an 
Immortal Deity. 


The COMMENTARY: 


Cp) [He was kept feven Days at home.]: 

They wath’d the Corps with warm Water, 
and auointed it with Oil fometimes, that in cafe 
the Body was only in a Slumber, and not quite 
dead, it might be reviv'd again, by that warm | 
bathing. In thefe feven Days. {pace, all the 
dead Men's Friends met tegether now and then, 
Bia: and — 


: ms | =| 
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and fill’d the Air with Shouts and Out-crics, 
hoping that if the Body had been only in a 
Swoon, or afleep, this Vociferetion might have #| 
rowzd and awaken’dit. This ACtion or Cere- 
mony was term’d Cenclamatio. | 

(9) [A Pile was eretted.] 

For their manner of burying, was not an ia © 
terring of the Corps in the Earth (as it had been 
formerly) but barning them in the Fire; the 
Reafon hereof being to prevent the Cruelty of 
their Enemies, who in a mercilefs Revenge, 
would dig up at their Conquetts the buried Bo- 
dies, making even the Dead the Subjects of their 
implacable Fury. | 

This Fire, before the kindling, was properly 
eall'd Pyra, in the time of burning, Rogws (quod — 
tune temporis rogari folent wanes) and after the — 
Conflagration, ‘twas called Buffum, 9. Bene ufium, 
i.e, well burn’d or confuin'd. < | 

(r) [Gather'd up the Bones. ] 

The Reafon was, left they fhould be remov'd | 
to anather Place to be bury’d, and fo the Cere-— 
monies be repeated, and. the Grief and Charges 
be renew'd and doubled. | 

(s) [There was alfo an Eagle tyd, 8cc.] : 

Of this you may confult the’ qth Book of | 
Herodian, where he copioufly deferibes the pom= 
pows Ceremony at the Funerals of Emperors. 


"a | 
BY 


Cite 
Of Nomenclators. 


iv will not be impertinent and foreign to our 
Purpofe, to mention in this Place an ancient 
Cuftom. (4) The Rowans had certain Servants, 
who) 


/ 
Ep. 
¥ 

5 
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who learnt to know every individual Citizen, 
and to remember them by their James; fo 
that as oft as they met any of them, they 
told their Mafters who they were, that fo they 
might falute every one by his Name, and by 
that means might infinuate themfelves into their 
Favour; for (as Platareh faith) a Man 1s better 
pleas’d. when he is called by his Mame, and is 
more kind and obliging to the Party that calls 
him. | ' 
(4) Thefe Servants were call’'d MNomenelatores, 
whom Cicero anentions in his Speech for AZurena, 
telling us that Cato had a Nomenslator, who 
told him the Names of all he met. This was 
very much in ule among all thofe who ftood 
to be Magiftrates, who after they were chofen, 
pafsd negligently by them, without taking 
much notice of them. 3 


The COMMENTARY. 


(¢) [The Romans had certain Servants, 8c.) 

"Twas an old Cultom at Rome, that on Comi- 
tial or Court-Days, which were proclaimed by 
an Edict, either of Contul, Magiftrate, or any 
empower’d to call an Aflembly: I fay, it was 
cultomary on thefe Duys for the Reman People 
to meet in AZars his Field, where thofe that 
ftood for Magiftrates (term’d Candidati, from 
their white Gowns) procurd the Good- will of 
the People. | 

This (befides other Things) was expected 
from them, viz. the faluting of every Citizen 
by his Meme ; for the better performing of 
which, they had a certain Follower, which 
- -fhould prompt every Citizen's Mame as he 
- pafsd by. 

| CA) And 
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(u) And this Servant was call’d Nomenclator.] 
Which Word doth properly fignify a Common 
Cryer in a Court of Juftice, fuch as call Men 
to their Appearance; whence they had their 
Names from Nomen and Calo, an old Latin 
Word, to call, fometimes ftyl'd AZonitor, fome- 
times Fartor ab infarciende in Aures, 


GHAR xt 
Of Gifts, or Prefents. 


Or’ the Culends of Atarch, there were Gifts 
prefented to Women from their Friends 
‘and Relations, becaufe on that Day the Romans 
and Sabines engaging in a Fight, the Women were 
concern’d in the Combat, and were very in- 
{trumental in procuring of Peace. 

Wherefore that Day was accounted Feffival, 
and much Honour was given to Women; and 
(as Fuvenal informs us) a green Umbrella, and 
a great quantity of Amber and other Prefents— 
were conferrd upon them. To which Pompo- 
wins the Lawyer alluding, tells us, that if a 
Man gave a Prefent to his Wife on the Calends 
of March, or on his Birth-Day. the Donation 
was valid, provided that the Gratuity was not 
over great. Fuvenal afiures us, that Men on 
their Birth-Days were wont to prefent their 
Wives in thefe following Verfes. — 


En cui ta viriden Umbellam cui Succina mittas 
Grandia, natalis quoties redit ant medinm Ver 


Incipit, & ftrata pofitus longaqne cathedra, 


+ . 


Munera Feminets trattas fecreta Calendis. 
%, &...) 
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¥. ©. 

*‘ Lo here to whom the green Umbrella went, 
** To whom the goodly Amber Bow] was fent 
“Upon his Birth-Day, or when the humid 


. Spring, , : 
“ Did with it ielf the Female Calends bring. 


On the Feaft of Saturn (i. e. the fecond of 
December, which is the Solftice) Prefears were 
wont to be made to the Men; and fo the 
were alfo (for good Luck’s fake) on the fir(t 
Day of the Year ; wherefore Suetonivs tells us, 
that all Ranks and Degrees did on the Calends 
of Fanuary bring New-Years Gifts to Anguftus 
(even in his Abfence) in the Capitol. 

But becaufe that Cuftom was extended to 
. more Days, Tiberius therefore forbad the giving 
and receiving of New-Years-Gifts, but only on 
the Calends of Fanuary. (+) And Caligula de- 
clared by an Edict, that he would receive from 
any body on that Day. That Cuftom, though 
quite laid afide by the Ancients, yet is fill -re- 
taind and obferv’d among {t us, 


The COAL MENTARY 


(w) Brought New-Years-Gifts, &c.] 

The Original of which is almoft as ancient as 
the City of Rome, the ufe whereof grew and 
increas'd by the Authority of King Tatius, who 
was the fir{t that receiv’d Vervain, from a 
Tree out of the Wood Sternia, as an au{pt- 
cious beginning of a New-Year ; from thence 
came the Word Strena, which fignifies a New~ 
Years-Gifts. Some derive Strenz from revdey 
taxes, implying the With of them that gave it, 


oo 
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viz. That they to whom they gave it, might | 


rather live plentifully with Delight. 
(x) [And Caligula, &c.] 


Marcellus Donatus, on Suetonins’s Tiberius, cap. 
4. fhews that Augujius and Tiberius were far’ 
from Covetoufnels in the Receit of New- | 
Years-Gifts; but that Caligula was bately impu- | 
dent, he himfelf ufing to ttand ready, whilft all | 
forts of Perions brought their Gifts to him, | 
as particularly Swetonias relates in his Caligula, 


cap, 42. 


CHAP. XXIIL 
Of Hours, and of the Cleplydre. 


‘() PPHE Hours of the Ancients much differ’d | 

- from ours, for they reckon’d twelve) 
Hours in a Day, longer or fhorter, according to 
the Length and Brevity of the Day and Night. | 


But after the Invention of Bells, they divided 


the Day and Night into twenty four Hours. | 
And therefore to this end they had Sum Dials, 
calld Solaria, and in cloudy Weather they | 


made ufe of thefe (z) Clepfydre, which was a_ 
kind of a watry Clock, made after this manner, 
They took a Glafs, which had an Hole at the, 
Bottom, edg’d about with Gold, to keep it | 
from wearing, and from being tmpaird by the 
Water. On one fide of this Veflel was drawn 
a firait Line, which had the twelve Hours 1n- 
{crib’d upon it: Then they fill’d_ the Glats with | 
Water, which diftil?d Drop by Drop throug) 
the afore-mentioned Hole, and put a Coré into) 
the Water, to which was faften’d a {mall Tongue, 


or Needle, which pointed to the firtt, tecond) 


Ley 
tne? 


| 
) 


| 


Ceci yy ORE 
~ Ghe Water fill dropping) and the relt of the 
Hours. | ear 7 han 


Th COMMENTAR a ih 
Cy.) [The Hours of the Ancients, 84 uy 
" bie at ‘us in the 6oth Chapter of his sth 
Book, and Cenforinus (de Die Natali.) and Varro 
in his fifth Book of the Latin Tongue, that for 
the {pace of above three hundred Years,’ the ufe 
of Hours .was not known at Rome, and that the 
twelve Tables made no mention at all of them. 
‘And they fay that, the Egyptians were the fur 
that made Horologia, and then the Grecians , 
which were call’d by Antiquity, Solaria and 
Sciateria, and Horographia, and Clepfydre, be- 
- caufe they were made by the meafuring of Wa- 
ter, a Defcription whereof, you have given by 
‘our Author, _ That. thefe were afterward in ule 
among the Romans, is clear and manifelt, and 
ihat firft by Scipio Naficaa 
Formerly they were wont to reckon the Day 
in a continued Series, from Midnight to Mid- 
night: But as foon as the Komans under{tood 
the ufe of Hours (which was about three hun- 
dred Years after the building of the City) they 
then learn’d to diftinguith the Night from the- 
Day, and afcrib’d twelve Hours to the one, and 
twelve to the other. ee 
The Disraal Hours were reckon’d from Sun- 
rifing to Sun-fetting, and the Notturnal; {roms 
the Sun-fetting to Sun-rifing. And thence it 
- was that the. Hours were unequal,. according 
to the Length and Shortnels.of the: Days and 


Nights. 
(z) [Clepfydrz. ] 


Thefe Clepfydre were chictly usd ina Ciry 
M | Achantay 


Pa 
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‘OS. Book |, | 
_ Achanta, beyond the River Niles where among 

other Things, there was an huge Veflel, into. 
which three hundred and fixty Briels brought 
daily Water from the Nile, which from thence 
running out again, did in{tead of a Clock, com-= 
pute the Hours, 


The CONCLUSION, 


_ Thefe are the Things which occurr’d to me 
concerning thofe Arts and Cujffoms which were 
formerly in ufe, but are now either altogether 
unknown, or elfe are quite laid afide. In the 
reciting whereof I have wav'd a Difcourfe of the - 
Religion of the Pagans (not caring to concern 
my felf in fuch Abominations and Vanities) and | 
allo of Laws, fo often alter'd and chang’d, being 
confcious to my felf, that fuch a Field of Matter 
would require another Volume, : 
And I do not at all doubt but that I have 
emitted many Things worth our Confideration ; 
but I thought it fufficient to touch upon fome of — 
the chief and principal. matt 8 
_ Now I proceed to thofe Things which were 
utterly unknown to the Ancients. And firft of 
the New-World ; with which we will begin the — 
Second Book. fe: 


= 


The END of the Firft Book, 


eats a ¥ 
eA 7 we < 
Cle * 


Many memorable Things loft: 
Which were in Ufe among the Ancients: _ 


AND . 


An Account of many excellent Things 
found, now in Ufe among the Moderns, | | 
both Natural and Artificial, a 


_ Written Originally in Latin, 3 
By GUIDO PANCIROLLUS 3} } 
And now done into English, and illuftrated with 

‘| a new Commentary of choice Remarks, plea- | 
fant Relations, and ufeful Difcourfes, from] 
SALMUT H's large Annotations; with feveral | | 
Additions throughout. ae 


¥- OGle cl. 


_ To this Englith Edition 1s added, dy 
Firft, A Supplement to the Chapter of Printing, fhew- 4} - 
ing the Time of its acute. and the firtt Book § 
printed in each City before the Year 1500. Secondly, | 
What the Moderns have found, the Ancients never} § 
knew: Extracted from Dy. Spras’s (late Bifhop of | 
Roch fier) Hiftory of the Royal. Soezety, the Writings of } - 
the Honourable Mr. Boyle, the Royal-Academy at Pa- 
ris, «xc. Thirdly, An Index to the Whole. | 


biog SES NT TI OES AAAI | 
| EVO Bap ON, | 
| | Printed for John Nicholfon in Little-Britain, and {old by | 

’ Sohn Morphew near Stationers-hall, 1715. 
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Second BOOK. 
ee. . ie ad tees | : a 

PANCIROLLUS. 
Concerning feveral Modern Inven- ~ 


tions which were unknown to the 
Ancients. 


GAH: AGPiok 
Of the New World. 


=) MONG thofe Things. which 
g2/, Ware | were unknown to Antiquity, ¥ 
IX: mea fuppofe the (4) New World . 
“|; found out by Chrifopher Colum~ 

Al bus, a Genoefe,in the Year 1492, 

a to be one of the chiefelt, and tq 
be moft worthy our Notice and 
Obfervation. (4) There was no Knowledge of 
It in former Times, fave Only that the Fortunate — 
Tflands were {aid to be there, the Belief whereof 
[Fels 2.) , N might 
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«might pofibly be infill'd by Navigators. And | 
4ndecd that is a wonderful Thing, and the moft | 
ftupendous of all thofe we are capable of know- © 
ing, and I have been oftentimes (truck with 
Admiration ofit. ; ee 

After the Difcovery of this World, we (4) | 
‘came to the Knowledge of feveral kinds of Ant- | 
mals and Plants, and of variousCuriofities or | 
Pieces of Art, of which hitherto we were utter- — 
‘dy ignorant ; as Cocks, and Indian Mice, (d} Guai- 
acum, or holy Wood, (e) China, Cf) Sarfaparilla, 
(2) Saffafras, and other wholfome and medi- 
cinal Herbs, the ufe whereof hath been very ne- © 
ceflary fince the French Difeafe (call’d by fome 
the Neapolitan, becaufe brought to Naples by 
the Spaniards returning from the Ile of Pera) 
4h) was known in thefe Countries. 

From thence came alfo (h) Indian Figs, (A) 
Nuts and Canes, and a vermicular kind of Web 
made of Silk, together with certain (/) Pic- 
tures composd of Birds Feathers, fo neatly ex- 
prefs'd, that even Painters themf{elves cannot re- 
prefent them more lively in their-Colours. There 
‘were brought alfo from thence Atalick Tex- 
tures, which varioufly exposd to the Air or) 
Light, fhew’d either a golden, or roly, or fil- 
ken, or any other Colour. From the fame 
Region came allo (w) Knives made of Stone, - 
avhich would cut any thing, and Slippers made 
of Indian (n) Rufhes, and feveral other Things, 
avhich to reckon up here, would feem long and 
tedious. 


Th COMMENTARY. 
(4) [The New World. 
SocaW’d not in refpect of its Creariow, Dut in 
S KC= 
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re{pect of its Difcovery, which was made but in 
latter Years, left with Democritus and Epicurus, 
with Asaxagoras and others, we feem to affirm 
a Plurality of Werlds, which fond Opinion ha- 
ving no Reafon to fupport it, is quite fallen 
to the Ground, and is utterly exploded. 

This Expreffion of (New-World) was ancient- 
ly in ufe, it frequently occurring in ClaMck 
Authors; for Ovid writing to Livia, honours 
Germany with the Title of a New World, as He~ 
Ecfppas doth England. Befides, Great Britain 
was look’d upon by the Romans to be anothex 
World beyond Calais; hence Virgil’s Melibeus 
in the firft Eclogue, clears up his Voice, and. 
fings thus. Et Penitus toto divifos orbe Britannos, 


“A Race of Men from all the World disjoin’d. 
And Horace calls them sltimos Orbes. 


wne- Serves iterum Cafarem in ultimos 
Orbes Britannos --+- j.e, 
** Preferve thou Cejar {afe we thee implore, 
“ Bounds to the World’s remotett. Briain 
. Shore. | 


And Lucan mentions an wnknown World in his 
hith Book, where he fpeaks of the Arabians 
flocking in to the Afhfance of Pompey. 

(b) [No Knenledge of it in former Times.) ° 

I fhall not launch out into that great Difpute, 
whether the New World was known to the 
Ancients or not, nor make an Enquiry whe- 

‘ther it was difcover'd to’em under any other 
Name; but rather than tran{cribe the Argu 
ments pro and cov, thall refer the Reader to 
Dr. Heylin’s Cofimography, and to other’ Au- 
thors-that treat of that Subject, 

| N2 (c) [We 


* 
i 
. 
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Cc) [We came to the Kuowledze of feveral Things. 

Which indeed are fo many, that it would 
_ be an infinite piece of Bufinefs to comment upon 
them, and would be a Work too yoluminous 


for thefe few Pages. And therefore touching — 


the Nature and Sitwation, the Habit and_Man-, 
ners, the Animals and Fruits, and other Things _ 
relating to the New World, I crave leavetofend | 


the Curious to thofe feveral Treatifes that have _ 


been written of the We/t-Zndies. 
(d) [Guatacum. | 


This is an Jadian Name, but is now known | 


throughout the Woild, whereby is fignify’d 
the Wood Guaiacum, fometimes call'd Indian, 
and fometimes call’d Holy Wood. Itis not only 


found in the Hle of S. Dominic (from whence it | 
was firft brought to us) but in the Ifles of | 
S. Fobn, and the Holy Crofs. The Uland of | 
S. fohn ftands better than that of San Domingo; — 
that in the former Place moiffens the Bodies of 


them that ule it, but this in the latter dries 


them more, becaufe it partakes of a greater 


Heat and Influence of the Sun. 

The Guaiacan Tree is about twelveCuhits high, 
‘and about the Thicknefs of an ordinary Man ; 
it bears Leaves like Plantanes, hard and nervous, 


but fomewhat Iefler, rounder and ftronger. Its _ 


Flower is yellow, and its Frait about the bignefs 


ofa Walnut, and not unlike Chefnuts or Olives. - 


Tis of a triangular Figure, and hath a white 


Kernel, and the pleafant tafte either of Chefnuts 


or Pine-Apples ; fo that it ‘kindly invites you 
to the delicious Banquet of its {weet felf. The 


Rind of old Trees is black and {warthy, bu* of 


young Saplings, ruddy and fanguine, but is. 
fomewhat inclining to be dark and cloudy ; 
Bet under 


; 


Ay 


tion, 


* [Z,: ie aS\ 7 BS Pirid a yy LON ee ee pera pet 
fick, given hin by an Jvdizn Doxy, and Deine 
| _ 
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under which is to be feen a pale kind of Wood, 
but more inwardly ob{cnre, and of that Hard- 
hefs, that it defies the Edge of the keeneft Ax. 
‘Tis very heavy and refizow, and hath a fatty 
kind ‘of Smell, a {weet Tafte, though a little 
bitterifh, but {omewhat fharp and acid ina Po- 


Though fome think Sanélum Lignum and 


Guaiacum to be two diftin@ Things, yet others 


affirm thent to be one and the fame, though 


they differ in Colour, Bignefs and Weight ; 


for what though the former is white both within 
‘and without, and the latter black? The Reafon 
of that is this, becaufe Ligaum Santlam is more 
‘ftricken in Years than is your Guaiacum; for this, 


‘the older it is, the blacker it is, and fo conie- 
quently ‘tis fo much the whizer, by how much 
the younger. 


The ute of this Wood came to be known to 


Jus arjer this manner. A certatn Spantard having 
“received an unlucky Blow with a Freach Fugcor- 


& 7 


forely tortur d with the Anguilh of the Siroke, 
his American Servant gave him a Dote of the: 


‘Water o: Guaiacum, which curd his Diieafe ata 
Clap, and made the Wight capable of cutting a 


Caper ; fo that feveral other Dons feeing the ef- 


‘fect of the Medicine, made ule-of it afterward 


with the like Succefs in the fame Diftemper. 
This Cure being blazon’d in Scwil by all thofe 
that came from the Indies, was immediately 


Apread throughout all Spain, and the Fame there= 


of was prefently onthe Wing, and flew in a 


 trice over the whole World, 


(e) [China] 


~ The Root of this is 2 way of Excellency 


3 call'd 
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1 


| 
| 
| 


eall’d China, from that vaft Country where it | 
 Naete by fome ftyl?'d Chinna, by others Cina, 
sy the Natives Lampatan, “Twas firft known | 


to the Indians in the Year 1535, for then the — 
French Difeafe was curd with Guaiacum, which | 


when it was firft brought out of the Spani/h In- 
dies, was worth its weight in Gold ; but upon 
the Difcovery of the Virtue of this Root, it funk 
very much in its Value, efpecially in the Zaf- 
Lndies, where it was laid almoft wholly afide, 


and as an Alien made to give place to the other 


which was a WVative. | oS 
This Plant is but a Pigmy or a Dwarfin Sta- 


ture, being not above three or four Spans in — 
height, but hath flender Stalks, and thofe well | 
clad with Leaves. It climbs up Trees like creep- | 
ing Jvy, and hath an excellent &aack (like that — 

Vegetable) ot bagging clofely, and therefore “tis | 


fit and convenient that it be blefsd with the 
Neighbourhood of other Trees. | 
it hath a Root about a Span long, and that 
fometimes thick, and fometimes /flender, which 
being pull’d fre/p out of the Earth, is fo fott 
and tender, that it may be eaten either raw orf 
boil’d. The Chimefe eat it, when tender, with 
{tew'd or boil’d Meat, as we do Turnips. Mer- 
chants and Mariners tell us they growin Fens 
and Afountains, and oftentimes in Woods, out 
of which they are frequently dug. 
That is the beft which is ponderous and frefh, 
firm and folid, neither retten nor Worm-eaten, 


nor falls into Powder when cut and flic’d, and — 
which is ruddy without, and white within. — 


This Root feldom comes out of China to us whole 
and entire, but always putrifyd and corrupted 


(for fcarce one in four is gaod for any thing, the - 


Knavery 
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Knavery of Meschants to conceal its Rottennels, 
putting Bole-Almonack into it) and the Reafor 
of it isnot fo much the Diftance of the Place, 
as the Heat of the Climate, whither Merchants. 
and Mariners do not only fail, but oftentimes: 


_ ffay, either to victual their Ships, or to avoid a: 


\ 


Storm, and fo are forcd to endure thofe ex- 
ce(ive Heats between the Tropicks, where the 
Moifture of the Root muft needs be dry d up. 

This Root being incident to twa Faults, ei- 
therto be fpongy or light, or to be corrupted: 
or Worm-eaten; the latter are to be chofen before 
the former, .provided they are ponderous and 
weighty; for a Decostion of the light ones wilk 
foon puteify, neither have they any Virtue to 
be medicinal to the fick. 

: Cf) [Sarfaparilla.] is 

When the Phyficians mention this, they un- 
derftand its Root, which is the only thing that 
comes to us; “tis a Plant that hath many Roots: 
about two Cubits long, and in Colour lke 
Athes; it grows fometimes fo deep in the 
Farth, that to pull it out entire, they mult 
dig very low; its Branches are knotty and woody,. 
and are quickly dry’d. Whether it bears a Fruit 
or a Flower is not yet well known. 

The Spaniard was the firft that gave it this- 
Name, who chrifen'd it as foon as ever he faw 
it, im regard of its likenefs to Smilax Afpera,. 
which is a /pinovs kind of Plant, bearing Leaves 
like Jvy, and which they call in their Language, 
Sarza-parilla, i, ¢. a Thorny Vine, Sarza figni- 
fying the former, and Parilla the latter. 

An eminent Phyfician,and a skilful Herbalift 
tells us, that ke faw in the Duke of Florence 
his Gallery, a whole entire Plant of Sanfaparilla, . 

: N. 4. broughs 


ry 
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brought out of Spain, which did not in the leaft 


differ from Afpera Smilax, and he found it after~ 


ward by Experience to be true; for having 
pull'd off the Roots of Afpera Smilax, with a 
Decoction of the fame, he cur’d many that were 
infected with the French Difeafe. The fame is 
confirm’d by Gabr, Fallopivs, the Glory and Or- 
mament of /talian Phyfictans; who tells us, that 


he knew by Experience the Root of Sarfaparilla 


to be the fame with that of Afpera Smilax, be- 
caufe it hath the fame Matter or Subftance, 
Marks and Virtues: For (faith he) I have fre- 
quently usd it in the Cure of the French P--, 
inftead of Sar faparilla, | 
This Root was brought fir from New-Spain, 
but Pera produceth much better. They begin 


row to bring it from the Province of Cuito, it-— 
Srowing tn abundance near the City Guayaquil, — 


hard by a great River of that Name, which 
fprings from the Peravian Mountains. The Wa- 
ter of this River is very wholfotne and medicinal , 
curing imany Difeafes, and the Spaniards and 
Indians come above fix hundred Miles to it ; 
who wafhing themfcives im it, and drinking 
‘great Quantities of it, do fweat very much every 
Morning, and fo by that Meansare freed from 
their Diftempers. Some think that Sarfaparilla 
dertyes its Virtue from that River. 

This Rost commonly fheots forth (like Helle- 
bore) into many Fibres, difpersd very wide and 


-deepin the Earth, even more than fix Cubits, ~ 


and being folded and wrapt up together, they 
grow into Bundles of three or four Pound 
weight. Some of the Sirings or Threads about 
thefe Roots are thin and flender, and others are 

more thick and bulky. Thefe Roots havea white, 


neT- 
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nervous, hard kind of Fibre running through 
their Centre, which 1s call’d their Soa! ; the Rind 
is folid, like compa@ted Flefh that involves the 
Marrow, it hath neither Smell nor Tafte. : 

That Sarfaparilla is tobe chofen as the bef, 
which 1s white, thick and clammy, hard to be 
broken but when it falls into Ficters; for the 
red and wither’d, the putrify’d and rotten, and 
that which crumbles into Powder, is very x/e- 
lefs. That is naught alfo which hath a dirty, 
luteows kind of Colour within, wherein you — 
may fee very legibly the Marks and Footlteps of 
Worm-eating and Corruption. 

Cg) [Saffafras.] 

‘Tis call’d by the /zdians Pavame, by the French 
(whom the Spaniards imitate) Saffafras. ’Tis 
like a middle-fiz'd Pine both in Form and Big- 
nefs, having a’ naked Trunk, whofe Branches 
{pread towards the Top ikea prun’d Pise-Tree ; 
ait hatha dusky kind of Bard, cas'd over with a 
thin Ath-colour’d Film, and hatha tart acrimo- 
nious Tatte, but ‘very aromatical, not much un- 
like that of Fennel; fo that-a fmall quantity of 
its odoriferous Breath, will eafily perfume a 
whole Room.. 7 

Its Trunk and Branches are of a white Sub- 
Rance, formewhat inclining to an Afh-colour, 
but not of fo aromatical a Talte as the Rind. Irs 
Leaf is triangular, not unlike that of a Fig, but 
its trefth ones refemble. thofe of a Pear-Tree, but 
are always green, i.e. there is always a Succef- 
fion of new Leaves, though of a more cloudy 
Verdure, and fragrant, if dry. °Tis uncertain 
whether it bears: a Frait or a Flowers it hath 
fometimes thick, and foinetimes thin and flen- 
der Roots, according to the Size and Bignefs 

: 5 of 
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of the Tree. There is an Afh-colourd kind 
that {ticks clofe to the Root, and is more are- 
matical than the Bark of the Tree, fo that a 
Decottion of the Root is {weeter, and more ex- 


cellent, and isin very great ufe among the Spa- 
niards, ° 


Safjafras grows in Florida,.a certain Province | 


of the New-found World; and there, in mari- 
time and temperate Places, neither too hot nor 
toodry, nor too moift, as in the Port of §. Hel- 
fen and S. Adatthew. °Tis not eafily found any 
where elfe throughout the whole Country, but 
in this Province there are whole Woods of it, 
which by reafon of their Fragrancy, the Jndians 
at firft arriving, took them for Caffa and Cin- 
namon, and not without good Reafon, fince the 
Rind of this Tree is as {weet as the latter, and 
a Decoction of it, hath the fame Effects-as one 
anade of that fpicy Tree. 


The bef to be chofen, is, firft the Root, and - 


then the Branches, and then the Trunk, but 
yet the Bark excels themai!. The Zudians apply 
frefh and green Leaves, well beaten and bruifed, 
to Sores and Wounds, but referve the dry ones 
for other medicinal Ufes. This Herb hath ve- 
ry great Virtues again{t various Difeafes, of 
which you may read more, and find very good 
Satisfaction, in Volumes that treat of Phyfical 
Prefcriptions. 
Ch) (After that Difeafe was known in thefe 
Countries, Szc. | 
That Jndian Diltemper was propagated in 
Enrope after this manner. Colwwbus returning 
from his Voyage, which he took in queft o 


another World, was fraught not only with Ja- 
dian Women, but Soldiers alfo to Naples, wigs : 
a 1S 


~ 
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his Catholick Majefly was waging War ‘witla 
Charles the Eighth, King of France.Thofe Soldiers ° 
thro’ too much Familiarity with thefe American. 
Females,groaning more under an Jnfection than the 
Weight of Money, did communicate Part of their 
Effects and Merchandize, to thofe who were 
engagd in falian Expeditions. Thefe Spanifla 
Soldiers being more fubril than /frong,and know- 


“ing how to be more mifchievous by rt than 


Bow | 


% 


by their Arms, went cunningly by Night, and 
poyloned their Wells: Nay, not thinking this 
futhcient, they brib’d the Jtalian Bakers that 
fervd the Enemy, to mingle Liwe with theiz 
Meal. And Laitly, having experienced the 
Mifery of a contagious Infection, and percei=- 
ving it neceflary for want of Victuals, to ba- 
nifh from the City the feeble and ufelefs, pee | 


privately expell’d all the difeafed Curtezans th 


never fo handfome, whofe charming Beauties 
did fo ftrangely captivate the French Youngfters, 
that they ran Headlong into the Adodoch of 
their Embraces, where they were juftly facri-- 
ficd to their own Lufts. And their filthy 
Luxury, did not only infe& the whole Army, | 
but fpread the Contagion thoughout the whole 
World. 

I have either read or heard how certain Mer- | 
chants being bound to ferve the French Army, 
at the Siege of Wzples with fo many Tun of 
Funny, and not able to perform it, hearing of a 
late Battelin Barbary, repair’d to the Place, and- 
fupplied the Quantity with AZan’s Fle/b, drefs'a- 
in the fame Manner, which prov’d fo high a. 
Feeding (moft eafily converted into the hke) 
that their Bodies brake forth into loathfome 
Ulcers; and from that Infection the pi 

at: 
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that takes from them the Name (not known in 
our Parts of the World) was introduced among 
us. | | 

And Scaliger in his 181{t Exercitation againft 
Cardan, and the roth Section, doth alfo affirm, 
that it proceeded not originally from the Impu- 


rity of Women, but from Contaétion; and that - 


the Spaniard did firft tran{port thefe rare Wares 

from the Jdians, as common among them, as 

the Adeazxels among us, and equally contagious. 
~—G). [Indian Figs.] 

Though Jndian Figs are of many Sorts, fome 

thick and fome thin, and have different Marks 


of Excellencies ; yet they have the fame Shape, ~ 
Figure, and Colour, and the Tree it felf is as 


- tall asa Man. 3 

Its Leaves (having a Fibre in the middle ) 
are an Ell long, and 27 Inches broad. The 
old ones fall at the coming of new, till the 
Tree arrives to its full Growth, and bears ripe 
Fruit. It hath not a woody, but a reedy kind 
of Trunk. . 

This Tree bears a Flower (contrary. to the 
Nature of our Fig-Trees, wherein that is JZ/4, 
which is a Flower in others ; and therefore a 
Fig-Tree by AZacrobius, is not faid Florefcere, to 
flourifh, but Laétefcere, to give Milk,) about 
the bignefs of an Eftrich-Egg, and is of a Pur- 
ple Colour: From whence, after a long increafe, 
there {hoots forth a Branch, not of a mvody 
Subftance, but like the Sta/k of a Cabbage, 
which bears Bunches of Figs, even an hundred 
Clulters, and thofe fo big, as to bea Load for 
two Men, and therefore may be better ftyl’d 
Centuple, than that in Horace a double Fig. . 


Et 
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Et Nux ornabat menfam cum duplice Ficu, 
“© And double Figs were on the Table laid, 


The Fruit of the Jadian Fig-Tree, is pull’d 
before ’tis ripe, when between Green and Yellow. 
If hung upon a Beam, they will kindly ripen 
in three or four Days. This Plant or Tree bears 
but one Clutter, and is prefently cut down, 
and in a Months Time it will grow again to its 
juft Proportion, and is fo abundantly fruitful 
throughout the whole Year, that it commonly 
ferves the Zadians for Food. | 

(A) [Nats] 

-. Though the Trees of thete are call’d now- 

a-days Date-Trees, by reafon of that Affinity of 
Nature which the Former feems to have with 
- the Latter, fructifying without a Mate of the 
fame kind; yet they are not really the fame 
with Date-Trees, becaufe thefe are never obferv’d 
to grow in dadia, but their Fruit is brought 
from Arabia thither, as we are inform’d by a 
Phyfician, who livd there many Years, And 
Experience tells us, that the Dare-Tree (com- 
monly growing in Afa and Africa,) will never 
fprout in Jxdia, but as ioon as ever tran{planted 
thither, it becomes barren and untruittul: So 
that by thole Date-Trees, which Theophrajus, 
Arrianus, Strabo, and others fay grow in India, 
we are not to underftand Dare Trees properly 
fo-called, but Jndian Nut-Trees, whote Fruit 
the Natives call Cacao or Cogues, 

The dadian Nut-Tree is very tall and ts about 
four Fingers thick, having Leaves only at Top, 
which dilate themfelves as ina Date. Its Fruir 
lies fheltered under the Covert of its Leaves 
{ticking clofe together about ten in Number, 

“Ths 
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"Tis rare to fee one fingle Nut brought forth 
alone, evcry one is as big as the Ege of an 
Ejirich. ts Root penetrates but a hittle Way 
into the Ground, but Sticks ineredibly faft con-_ 
fidering its Procerity, which is fo great, that 
climbing into the Air with fo vaft an Heighth, 
it tires the Opticks of gazing Mortals: But the 
Indian Gardeners cut Stairs (as it were) in its 
Rind or Bark, whereby with great Facility they 
afcend to the Top, even to the great Amazement 
of the Portugueze, who utterly def{pair of ever 
mounting to fo high a Pitch. Thefe Nuts are | 
more plentiful here than Olives in Spaia and 
Portugal, and are more abundant, than Willows 
in the Low-Coun?ries. | 
This Zadian Nut-Tree is chiefly admir'd for 
its Fruit and Wine; the Former when ripe, 
affords a {weet and limpid Fuice that is very 
cooling, and that fo copioufly, that one Nut 
will go near to fill a Tankard. Neither isa 
larger Dofe of it any way hurtful, it being very 
pleafant and friendly to Nature. But if it hang 
long on the Tree, it coagulates and thickens 
into an alaminous kind of Subftance, and hardens 
and drys into a Cruft or Shell. , 
_ Uts mnternal Fruit taftes fomewhat like a Fil- 
beard, but is a little {weeter, and is call'd by 
fome Adexicana Avellana, a Mexican Filbeard, 
The firft Rind which inclofeth the inward Fruit, 
hardens into Wood as the Nutt rivens. If the 
Cocoes were covered with fuch a Bark, they 
might be fafely carried through the whole 
World ; yet in procefs of Time, this Water is 
turnd into a yellowith kind of Rople very deli- 
cious, {weet, and pleafant, 


The 
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The Wood of this Tree is alfo very proft- 
table, of which they make Ships, and thoie 
without Nails, they being joined together, or 
rather interwoven by certain Strings and Fibres 
of the Cacao. And (to pats by jeveral other 
Ules of it) Ropes and Cables are made of thefe 
Threads, jut as they are made of Hemp among 

us. But after fourteen Days at leaft, they muft 

be dipt and keptin the brinifh Waves to keep 
them fiom rotting, which they are lable to do 

in frefh Water, becaufe not fmeared with a 
daubing of Pitch. _ 

They weave alfo Sails of thefe Leaves, which 
Indians ufe inftead of Tyle, and the Portugueze 
for Mats or Coverlets againft the Sun. They 
make alfo Hats of them, which are much 
eftecnrd by reafon of their Lightneis. 

(1) [Piétures made of Birds Feathers. ] 

By which we are to underftand that plumatile 
kind of Work, of which feveral forts have been 
“qn the Memory of our Anceftors, brought to us 
from the utmoft Parts of the Weff Indies; as 
Garments, Shields and various kinds of Veflels,, 
all which were fo delicately interwoven with 

the painted Plumes of Parrots, Phenicopters, and 
other party-coloured Fowl, that nothing could 
be more delightful, or more oblige the Eye, than 
that pleafant Variegation. Bere 

- (m) [Knives made of Stone. } 

Writers inform us, that the Inhabitants of 
thefe Regions, before civilized by the Spaniards, 
ufed (among other Things) Kyives of Stone, 
with which they could -cut any Thing as well 
as we can with ours made of fron. This puts 
us in mind of what we read of the Priefts 
of Cybele, who were wont to cut of their ‘ iri- 

itie 
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lities with a tharp Stone, according to that in’ 
the 4th Satire of Fuvenal. - | 


woneee Ecce furentis | 
Bellona, matrifque Deum chorus intrat, & ingens» 
Semivir Obfceno facies reverenda minori 
Mollia qui rupta fecnit genitalia Tefti. 


“ Behold! Bellona’s, Cybel’s Prieft, the tall, 

** Grave,half Man (with no obfcene part atall,. 
°* A Fith-thell long fince cut off that) comes in 
“A Phrygian Mitre ty’d beneath his Chin, 


~ Some Divines think that a Stone-Kuife, which 
was ufedin Circumcifion. And Zippora took 
a fharp Stone (tis Knife in the Margent) and cut | 
off the Fore-skin of her Son. And God faid un- 
to Fofhua, make thee fharp Knives (of Flint in’ 
the Margent) and Circuincife again the Chil- 
dren of Jjruef. A certain Author informs us, 
that fome Stones in the Indies were as (harp as. 
Iron, and did the Work and Offices of Axes and 
Swords, and of other Inftruments of that Metal, 
He tells us alfo, that Razors were made of thofe 
Stones, which fupply'd the Ule of Swords in 
flaying off the Skin of wild Beafts; and alfo — 
that great Trees were made hollow to fail in by 
the Edge of thofe Stones. 
Some by Stone-Knives, underftand Blades 
whetted or fharpen’d with Stones, or Wher- 
Stones, as if the Almighty had commanded — 
Razors or Knives to be tharpen’d with Stones, 
‘putting the efhicient by a Afetonywiy for the Ef 
fect, eipecially fince ‘tis undoubtedly true, that 
a Stone-Knife was not necefliry to Circumci- 
fion, and that the modern Jews do not ule it, 
but rather a keen and well-{er Razor. 
: (a) (Slip- 
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Cn. [Slippers made of Indian Rufbes.] 
_ There is no doubt but that this Jndian Ruth, 
is the fame with the Egyptian Papyrus, in regard 
they were equally profitable and both alike; for 
as that Egyprian Ruth was very convenient for 
the making of Shooes, and feveral Utenfils, as 
Sails, Mats, Coverlets, and the like, and there 
was no Vegetable more neceflary for humane 
Ules ; fo the fame may be faid of this Jadian 
Ruth. Quefttonlefs, they had Slippers made of” 
this kind of Bull-Rufh, becaufe they were made 
of Egyptian Papyrus. Herodotus tells us, that 

the Priefts of that Country wore no other. 


a er IOI 


€P Hak Polk, 
Of Porcellane. 


COT HERE was never any Porcellane in 

former Ages. “Tis a compound of Gyp- 
‘fam, beaten Eges, and the Shells of Lobfters, 
which being well macerated and condented to- 
“gether, is laid in fome fecret Place of the Earth, 
being defigned by the Father for his Children, 
without the Knowledge of others. 

It lies buried for the Space of Fourfcore Years, 
after the Revolution of which Time, his Sons 
or Nephews dig it out; who having kneaded 

‘itagain, and made it fit to work on, they frame 
"out of it thofe exquifite Ve/els moft beautifal 
and tranfparent, of what Shape and Colour the 

Artificer pleafeth. 7 
-. Their admirable Nature is confpicuousin this, 
that they immediately (p) break upon the Recep- 
tion of Poyfon. He that lays this Mafs into 
the Earth, never takes it out again, but leaves 

it 
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it as a Treafure to his Sons, Nephews or other. 
of his Heirs, who gain much by it, it being. 
more valuable than Gold. The true and genuine. 
IS very rare, yet is it fufficiently adulterated. __ 

The Turkifh Emperors, Bafha’s, and other 

Governors of Provinces, do continually eat out 
of thefe double Veflels, the lower Part whereof 
1s Silver, and the upper Porcellane, but counter- 
feit and {purious. 


The COMMENTARY. 


Co) [A Compound made of Gypfum, &c.] 

The Hiftorians of China defcribe Porcellane 
after this Manner: Fis made (they fay ) of an 
hard chalky kind of Earth, which when well 
pounded and kneaded, they threw into a Pond. 
mounded about with a fmooth Wall, where it 
drinks up the Water till it is fo moiftned, as 
its Surface may be fpxa like a fine Web, of 
which they make moft pliant Porcellane. Coarfer 
Veflels are made of the Sediment, which lies at 
the bottom. ! 

Pancirollus (you fee) would have them made 
of Ege-Shells, Lobiter-Shells, and Gypfum, laid 
up in the Earth for 80 Years. This is the 
Opinion of Scaliger, and of molt Writers. 
Kamuzius 1 his Navigations aflerts the contrary, 
and faith they are made out of the Earth, 
and not laid under-ground, but harden’d 1n- 
the Sun and Wind for 40 Years. 

But Gonzales de Adendoxa, a Perfon employ’d 
in ocular Experience, deliver’d a Way different 
from all thefe ; for enquiring into the Jrtifice 
_ thereof, he found they were made of a chalky 
Earth, which, beaten and fteeped in Water, at- 
fordeth a Cream or Fatnef{s on the Top, anda ih 

is 
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Subfidence at the Bottom ; Out of the Cream or Su- 
perfisitance, the fineft Difhes (faith he) are made, 
‘and out of the Sediment the coarfer, which they 
eild and paint, and not alter 100 Years, but 
prefently commit to the Furnace. : 

This (faith he) is known by Experience, and. 
more probable than what Odoardas Barbofa hath 
delivered, that they are made of Shells and 
buried under Eirth roo Years. And anfwrer- 
able in all Points, hereto is the Relation of 
Linfckotten, a diligent Inquirer, in his Orientad 
Navigation. . 
Alvarez the Jefuit, who lived long in thefe 
Parts, in his Relations of China tells us, That 
Porcellane Veflels were made but in one Town 
in the Province of Chismfi; and that the Earth 
was brought out of other Gountries, but for 
the Advantage of Water, which makes them 
more polite and perf{picuous, they were only 
made in this; and that fome of them wese 
‘tincturd blue, fome red, others yellow, of 
which Colour only they prefented to the King. 

Cp) [They break upon the Reception of Poyfon, &c.] 

Some afcribe the fame Property and Virtue to 
Eleétram, which is a Mixture of Gold and five 
Parts Silver. A Cup made of this, will by a 
Spotted Arch in its inward Surface, obfcuring and 
clouding its native Brightnefs and Purity, dif- 
cover and fhew the infufed Poyfon. 

That Porcelane will not endure Poyfon, not 
only Pancirollas, but one Simon Simonias, chief 
Phyfician to A¢Zaximilian Archduke of Auffria, 
doth alfo aflure us in certain Letters, which he 
fent with Porcellane from Prague to. a Kinf{man 
at Leipfick. His Words are thete : 


“y 


we 


i 


| 
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** Thave fent a Dith of precious China, which | 
" was found among other Things in a Chelt of 
’ the Batha of Buda, who is now a Prifoner at | 
Vienna. The Turks drink Water, Sherbet, and. 
other Broths out of it, becaufe by a fudden 
_ Alteration and Change in its Tranfparency, 
it is {uppofed to difcover, and powerfully to 
refit Poyfon. ¥ fhall not exchange it for a 
Veflel of Silver of the fame Weight, for Tam 
certain it is pure and’ genutne, and not in the 
lealt adulterated, which is very probable, be- 
Bue ufed by fo dlafrions « Perfon among the | 
urks. | 


Salmuth himfelfhad this in his Hands at Leip- 
feck, aud drank out of it many a pleafant Draught | 
‘of Generous Wine. And he found the fore- 
mentioned Defcription tobe very true, G-y/fal 
ii felt cannot baffle Ching-or Porcellane in Tran’ | 
parency, 


GH. AP: HE, 
Of the Bezoar-Stone. 
¢ ae tate B°xoar-Stone was altogether un- 


1iown In former Times. Some take it 

to be the Tear-of an Hart ; who having eaten 

Serpents, throws himfelf into the Water to di- 

gelt his Poyfon, where weeping forely, his con-- 
denfed Tears are fuppofed to be Bezoar-Stones, 
and are called fo. 

But very falfly; poffibly thofe Tears might. 
have the fame Virtue, but they are not really 
the fame Stones, which are generated in ALauri- 
tania, and are very great Antidotes againft yeh | 

~ fon. 
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‘fon. If you take but twelve Drasns of it in 
‘Wine, it prefently expels, and fuddenly puts to. 
flight all kind of Venome. 

Another of its Effects is this; if it-be laid 

‘upon the Bite of a Serpent, it fecures from 
the Malignity of any kind of Poyfon. It is 
eood againft the Plague and Peftilential Fe- 
vers, and 1s a fovercign Thing in many Infir- 
ties and Difeafes. The Arabians were acquainted 
with the Nature of jit, as Rhafs who wroiea 
Treatife concerning it; he lived in the Reign of 
Almanxer, that Potent King of Adzaritania, 
whofe Power was fo great, that his Dominions 
extended through all Africa, in length as far as 
to forty Days Journeys, and in breadth fifteen, 
‘and he commanded likewife a great Part of Spain. 
The Latins and Greeks were utterly ignorant of 
this precious Stone. 


Th COMMENTARY. 


(q)- [Bezoar: Stone. | 

This Stone hath divers Names ; ’tis call’d by 
the Arabians and Perfians, Pazar a Pafan, which 
fignifiesa Goat; by the Zadians, Bexar or Bazar, 
and Lapis Forenfis, a Forinfick Stone, for Bazar 
fignifies Forum ; by the Hebrews, Bel-zaar, i.e. 
The Lord of Poyfon, Bel fignifying Lord, and 
ay Poyfon, again{t which ’tisa prefent Re- 

medy. ; 

:% hate Stones are of feveral Shapes, as round, 
oblong, and fome like the Eggs of Ring-Doves, 
aud (Goats Kidneys, and others like Cheftnuts ; 
but they are all obtufe and bla, none being 
fharp or pointed. : 


Nei- 
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Natther do they lefs differ in Colour, they are 
not of a hight and lively red, fometimes inclin- 
ing to a dark yellow, but for the moit Part are 
~-clonded with green, not unlike putrifyd or roi- 


ten Apples; but chiefly (like Civet-Cats) they — 


are of a dusky, obfcure, and Afh colour Hue. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
/ 
i 


They confilt of flender Plates and thin Slivers, 


‘like the Coats of Onions, moft artificially in- 


folded one within another, and Shining witha | 


Luftre, as if they were polifh’d; upon the Re- 
moval of the out-moft, the next is brighter ; 
and fome of thefe Films are thicker than others, 
according to the bignefs of the Stone. 

Thefe Stenes are {mooth and pleafant, and 


will admit of /baving eafily tike Alabajter ; nay, 
if they lie long in the Water (according to fome) | 
will diffolve and melt. They have no Heart, | 


but are hollow in the: middle, and are full of 

Dult of the fame Matter with themfelves, which 

is much commended, and is preferr'd before the 
‘tones. 3 | 

“And as they differ in Figure and Colour, fo alfo 


in Weight and Subfance: Some are lighter than 
others of the fame Bignefs (fome weigh four, | 


fome twelve, and iome fifteen Drams, and 
fome more) and fome more folid; fome have 
fewer, and fome more Skins and Films; fome 
have Duft in their Middle, and others fomething 
like a dry Herb. In the Centre of fome you 
may find a Straw, about which fome fancy the 
Stone grew. 

“Some affirm it to be generated in the Corner of 
Harts Eyes ; telling us, that in the Eaf old 


Harts devoured Serpents, by which Sort of © 


Viands they retrieve their Youth; and to over- 
coine the Poyfon, they plunge into the Water 


” 
i 7 et: es 
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all but their Head; where remaining a while, 
a clammy kind of Humour fails from their Eyes, 
which by the Heat of the Sun, hardens inte 
Stones ¢ like Walnuts ) which drop on the 
Ground as they come out of the Water. This 
is the receiv'd and common Story. 

But others inform us, that Bezoars are ta- 
ken out of acertain kind of Animal, in Big- 
nefs. and Swiftnefs refembling an Hart; but 
an his Horns bending backward, and in the 
Shape of his Body almoft like a Goat ; and there- 
fore ‘tis call’d Capra Atontana, a Mountain-Goat, 
tho it rather may be fty’ld Cervi-Capra. It hath 
thort Hair of an afhy-yellow Colour. The Be- 
20ar 1s generated in the Ventricle of this Beaft, 
increafing and growing about a flender Straw, 
and woven (as it were) of many Tunicles. 

This Animal is found about Ganges, in the 
Mountains adjacent to China, and alioin Perfis 
in the Promontory of Comoris, and in {ome of the 
AMelucca’s, and fometimes in Peru, A very late 
Traveller informs us, that Bezoar is found five 
Days Journey from Golconda towards the Eaft in 
the Province of Renguery, and is ingender’d in 
the Paunches of a Goat, fome of which have 
twelve Stonesin them. The Inhabitants of the 
Country, eafily know how many Stones the 
Goat hath iodg’d in his Body by this Means, 
They ftroke the Belly of the Goat with their 
Hands, and rub it till the Bezoars come all to 
the Bottom of the Paunch, and then they may 

be felt, and counted like little Stones in a Bag. 
There come alfo Bezoar-Stones from the King- 
dom of J4acaffar, in the Iles of Celebes at five 
Degrees of Southern Latitude near the Molucca’s, 


but 
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but they are found in the Bodies of pes, and) 
are not fo large as thole of Golconda. | 

A Gentleman living about twenty-eight Years. 
in these Countries, writes to his Friend, that he 
faw thofe Animals out of which comes the Be-| 
zoar, and faith, they are very like Goats, only 
they have no Horns; and are fo {wift, that they | 
are forc'd to fhoot them with Guns. He tells us, | 
that he and fome Friends on the 1oth of Fane 
1568. hunted fome of thefe Creatures, and in 
five Days kilf'd many of them ; and that in one 

of the oldelt of them, they made diligent Search| 
~ for this Stone, but found it nat, neither in the. 
Ventricle,.nor in any other Part of the Animal; 
They ask'd the Zndians that attended upon them, | 
where thefe Stones lay ; they denied that they 
knew any Thing of them, being very envious, 
and unwilling to difcover fuch a Secret. At 
length Che faith) a Boy about twelve Years old 
perceiving us to be very inquifitive, and to be 
very defirous of Satisfaction in that Particular, 
fhew’d us a certain Receptacle and (as it were) 
a Purfe, into which they receive their caten 
Herbs, which afterwards when chewd, they 
convey into the Ventricle. . 

"Tis ftrange that this Animal is not to be. 
found throughout the whole We/f-Zndies, buton-. 
ly in the Mountains of Perv. This Perfon tra- 
vell’d through all its Regions, and never faw_ 
any but in that Place, Thote breed the belt 
Stones that feed in the Mountains. They took 
nine Stones out of the Pouch of one Animal, 
which by the help of Nature, feemd to be made 
of the Juice of thofe falutiferous Herbs, which: 
were cramm’d up into this little Ponch, ) 


AS 


se 
e 
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As for the Virtues of Bexoar-Stones, Writers - 
tell us, that the Jadians ufe them again{t Medi- 
-cines of a deleterious Quality, but the Inhabi- 
tants of Ormax ute them againit Bites of favage 
Bealts, and alfo againft all Melancholy Dil- 
tempers. And becaufe the Small-Pox is very 
fatal.in Jndia, they were wont to give daily to 
the Sick Patient, a Grain or two of the Dutt of 
Bexoar with very good Succefg; 
They tell _us, that not only taken inwardly, 
but outwardly. apply’d, it doth wonderfally re- 
filt, and isa very -great Antidote again{t the 
Powers of Poyfon ; infomuch, that JZethiolus 
thinks it conquers all Poyfon, if ty‘d or bound | 
to the left Side naked. It is manifelt “Cthey. tell 
us) that its Da? or Powder applied to a Wound, 
will heal thofe that have been hurt by mortife~ 
_.roas Animals; it hath the fame Virtue if laid 
on Plagae-Sores; for it fucks out the Poyfon. 
_ And its Powder alfois very sood for Wounds _ 
_ fefter'd with poyfon'd Arrows. eo 
Ic doth not only revive, and is a refrefhing 
Cordial to fainting Spirits, but is a very goad 
Medicine to expel Worms; and js a Sovereign 
| Aatidote again{t that moft fatalkind of Poyfon, 
wherein the Zadians dip. their Arrow to deltroy 
both them{elves and the Spasiards too. 

Many given over by the Phyficians, have req 
coverd by the Help of this Sioze, and this is 
confirm’d by many Inflances ; for a Dram of it 
_ palveriz'd given toa Malefactor at. Prague, im 
mediately reftor’d him. A Gentleman being fen- 
‘file of his finking into a Swoon without prefent 
Help, took five Grains of Bezoar in a little 
Wine, and was immediately reviy’d again inte 
his former Vigour, At Vienna, the Emperor 
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“commanded a Bolus of half a2 Dram of pul- 
sweriz d Arfenick and Conferve of Rofes to be given | 
sto a Malefactor condemn’d to die, who about 
-an Hour after drinking ten Grains of Bexoar 
,diffolved in Borage-Water, was prefently re- 
Stor'd to his former Health. 

As for the Value of this Stone, none need 
“wonder that it 1s fo highly priz’d, fince a cer- | 
fain Author tells us, that he had one, which 
-though it weighed but five Drams, yet it was 
ought in India for above fixty Hungarian 
“Crowns. They were in fo great Elteem among 
‘the Indians, that they hung them in the Temples 
«of their Idols, and offerd Gold and Silver, 
“Jewels and Animals, Boys, @c. and all pre-_ 
‘cious Things imaginable to them. They fell 
them by Weight, and the Bigger the Stone, the 
Detter and the dearer. In the Year 1660 there 
“vere fold of them to the Value of 100000 
‘Franks, and the greate(t Part fell to the Engli/h, 

The way to know the Genuine from the Spu- 
wious, is to crufh them with your Hands, and 
‘to breath upon them; for if any Air remain, 
"tis a Sign (they fay) they are adulterate. Ano-— 
ther Way is this; they draw a Needle and 
Thread through Poyfon, and then thruft it into. 
a Dog’s Cor any other Animal’s) Foor, and leave 
ghe Thread in the Wound. The Dog prefent- 
ly perceives, and feels the Symptoms of Poyfon, 
who feeming to be defperate, they put into his 
Mouth the Powder of Bezoar diluted with 
Water. Ifit doth the Dog any good, then they 


conclude it to be legitimate, and Genuine ; and 


Gf not, it is fuppofed to be fale and altogether 
{purious. | 


Qihers 
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Others make this Mark or Criterion of its 
Goodnefs, viz. If when the firft Sliver or Tux 
nicle (let me fay) is taken away, the fubfe- 
quent Film is brighter, and hellow in the Mid- 
dle, and ts full of its own Duft, ’tisa Sign ’tis 
right ; for thofe that are counterfeit, neither 
{hine, nor have any Powder in them, but a 
little Grain or Seed, upon which the Indians 
did artificially make them. This is thought by 
fome the moft infallible Way of trying thefe 
Stones, wiz. Take a little Quick-Lime in 
your Hand and mix it with Spittle, and rub it 
with this Stone, and it will become yellow. 


CHAP. Iy. 
Of Rhubarb avd Caffia. 


T HE Ufe of Rhubarb in Medicines, was 

: not known, nor the purgative Ca/fia; tho” 

Ado not deny, but that they did exif! 1 thal 

fay nothing of their Virtwes, but fhall leave 
them to Phyficians. 


The. CO UAE NY AR TP. 


Rhubarb is an excellent Medicament, and is 
very much eftecm’d and ufed by Mankind. 
Diofcorides calls it fometimes Rheon, and fome- 
times Rhian and Rhaponticum : Galen calls it Rheum 
_ andRha; Pliny, Rhacoma:Celfus, Radicem Ponticam: 
the Carthaginians, Ravedfceni: But the whole 
Tribe of Phyficians, and all the Sons of -4jen- 
lapivs, commonly call it Rhenbarbarum, Rheobar- 
barum, and Rhabarbarum, 


Oe Some. 
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Some fay there is no Jzdian Rhubarb, but on- | 
ly that which comes from China, and. grows in | 
the internal Parts of the Country, in the City 
Cantan, the moft famous Mart and Haven of the | 
Province, inhabited by the Portugueze. “Tis 
imported from thence into Jndia by Ships and 
Camels ; through Tartary and Uxbegue into Or- | 
wuz, and from thence into Perfia, Arabia, and | 
Alexandria, and fo communicated through the 
whole World. That which is brought by Beafts - 
on Land is lefg corrupted, than that which 1s 
brought by Sea. | 
The Rbubarb of the ancient Greeks, viz. of © 
Diofeorides, Galen, Theophrafias ( whom Pliny 
follows) and of the ancient Arabians ; namely, 
Serapion, Avicen, Gc. much differs from that of 
modern Arabians, viz. of Foh. Adefues, and of 
the modern Greeks, i.e. of Altuarius, Paulus, 
Nic, Mirepfas, and others. And that 1. In 
Place, for the Rhubarb of the Ancients was 
brought from Northern Regions, where are the 
Rivers Bofphorus and Rha, which gave it its— 
Name, as Diofcorides informs us, but the Rhw- 
barb of the Moderns comes from the South. 
2. In Coloar ; for the Rhubarb of the Ancients, 
was like black Cofum, called Herba Marie, but 
that of the Moderns ts not at all like it, but is 
rather yellow. 3. In Smell; for the Rhubarb of 
the Ancients, by the Defcription of Pliny and 
Diofcorides, had no Smell; and therefore was 
calied by Galen, Radix inodorata, but that of 
the Moderns is very fragrant. 4. In Weighr ; for 
the old Rhxbarb was light, but the new 1s heavy. 
| >: In Virtwes for that of the Ancients was not 
urgative, but that of the Moderns is very 
lootening. Diofcorides, Pliny, and Galen, nor 
any 
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any of the Ancients did ufe it fora Purge, but 
rather afcrib’d toit an Aftringent Quality. See: 
more of the Nature of this Herb in Botanifts, and. 
among learned Phyficians. 

(Cr) [Caffia.] : 

Caffia, is the Fruit (about the Bignefs of a 
Pear) of a Tree that hath Leaves like a Becch,. 
— but fomewhat narrower, and more Verdant s: 
very much refembling the Flowers of Broom, - 
being of a dirty Colour, and fmelling like 
Clove.Gilly-Flowers.. After the Fall of thefe 
~ Leaves there fhoot out long Husks or Cods, 
very green before they are ripe, but when come. 
to Maturity they grow black, and are fome- 
times five, but feldom Jefs than two Spans long? 
~  Caffia doth not only grow in all the Provinces : 
of India, but in Egypr-alfo, from whence tis 
called Siliquae£gyptia ; and from its Shape and 
_ Figure, Fifalaris; and from its Effet, Solutiva, 
- Loofening. And becaufe it grows in woody: 

Places of its own Accord, without being fown, : 
1t is no Wonder there is fo large an Increafe of 
it, as to fufhice all Europe; nay, the whole 
_ World too. Neither is it:brought out only of 
the Ea? Indies, Memphis (or Cairo) and Alesx- 
aadria in Egypt, but alfo out of America, from. 
the Ifles of San Domingo jand S. Fobn, and is- 
 earried back again into the Eaft from whence it 
|» firft came. | 
| There are two Sorts of Caffia. 1. Arabian, 
> of which we now {peak: And 2. That of the 
ancient Greeks. Arabian. Caffia. grows partly. in 
India, and partly in Egypt, and differs fromthe 
other in its Defcription, Ufe; and Virtues, 


a 0.3 1 Ta 
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t, In its Defcription. For it hath- round | 
Cods or Husks fharp at both Ends, whofe — 
inward Subftance is black, of a {weet, | 
lu{cious, and phyfical Tafte ; whereas that 
of the ancient Greeks is red, and {mells 
like a Rofe, and hath a {weet Tafte, and 
is Fifular, having a vinous, aromatical 
Smell. 

2. 1n its Ufe. For the Arabian, which is 
fold in Shops, is ufed ad leniendam Alvum, 
but the other ts not, but is Disretical, and © 
hath other Vertues different from the 
former. And therefore that Ca/ia the 

- Arabians write of, was altogether un- 
known to the ancient Greeks; neither 
doth Galen or Diofcorides make mention of 
it; fothat, if inthe Books of the Greeks, 
you read of this Fiffular-Caffia, it is not to 
be underftood of that which the Ara. 
hians and Moderns treat of, which is 
loofening ( Solutiva ) but of Ca/ffia lig- 
nea & Odorata, i.e Woody and Odo- 
TOUS. 

3. In Firtaes. Of which you may con- 
fult many Learned Phyficians, and par- 
ticularly, that dapper Owack-Salver, ho- 
nelt Vich, Culpeper. 


CHB SASB eV. 
OF Sugar. 


DT HERE was formerly Sagar among the 
ancients, but it was not much known ; 
neither was it ufed, but only in the Compofi- 
gion of Medicines. The Mfanner of making it, - 
“Was 
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was found out fome hundreds of Years age; 
And in this our Age, there was one at Venice, , 
who invented the Art of Refining it, who got. 
by the Invention above an hundred thoufand. 
Crowns; all which Wealth he left tohis Son,, 
who for all his Knighthood, foon fquander'd it 
away, and made it fly with thofe Wings, whiclz. 
Solomon gives to Riches. oe 

That Art now is arrivd to: fuch Perfection. 
and Curiofity, that Rhubarb, Pine-Nuts, Cin-- 
naimon,and many other Things are candied with 

Sugar, and are prefervd freth and good. 

(t) There are made of Sugar feveral Sorts of 
. Figures, and pretty Images and Pictures; and. © 
alfo all Sorts of Fruits are reprefented fo lively, 
that they feem to be natural, which Thing, 
could not be done formerly by the Ancients, by 
reafon (I fuppofe) of the Scarcity. of Sugar. 


The COMMENTARY. 
(PD [There was formerly Sugar] 

“Tis. a Queltion, Whether the Sagar we ufe’ 
now a-days, was known to the Ancients.. 
QOuxercetaa tells us, that. he cannot gather from 
the Writings of Hippocrates and Galen, that they. 

had any Knowledge of it. , 

We mutt diftinguifh of Sugar: There is that 
of the Ancients,.and that of the Moderns; the 
former was a kind of Honey, and therefore 
the Ancients fpeak of it among Honey : For 

_ Diofcorides, Galen, and Pliny do.all unanimoufly 
agree, that this kind of Sugar is a fort of Ho- 
ney condenfed, whofe Canes are to be found in 

India and Arabia Felix. | 


O 4 Seneca 
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Seneca tells us, that among the Jndians, there 
_ was Honey to be found on the Leaves of Reeds; 

and that that melleous kind of Dew, harden’d 
and congeal’d (like Salt) on Canes or Reeds, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


call’d by Archigenes (an ancient Writer) Axel 


Arundineum, and frozento the Reeds by the cold 
of the Night, hath the Refemblance of a fort 
of Honey,and was ftyled by Paulas eASgineta, Sal 
inde becaufe when condenfed. it appears like 
ait, 

Aleseander Aphrodifeas faith, that that which 
the diadians call Saccharum,is a Coagulum of Honey. 
Archigenes and Paulus eAZgineta, thew that the 


firft iort of Sugar among the Ancients, differs 
nothing from the Jadian Salt, and they callit. | 


by that Name, and alfo Reedy Honey.. 

A Second. fort of Sugar among the Ancients, 
and known to Primitive Writers, was that 
which was fqueez'd from: certain Reeds, or from 
their Roots, which they usd as Honey. in their 
Diet; and therefore 1t was call’d by fome 


Adoors, Mfel canne, and was brought chiefly out 


of Egyptand ladia- 
And that this was known to the Ancients, is 


clear from Lxcan, who in his 3d Book makes | 


mention of it. 
Quique bibunt tenerd dulces ab arundine Succos.. 
* And quaff'd fweet Juice from tender Reed. 
And alfo from Statius 
aeons Ee quas precoguit Ebofia Cannas. 
sane © Canes which Ebo/ boil’d, 


And’ 
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And Strabo tells us, that thofe kind of Reeds, 


were not only crafh'd, but boil’d. And Ga- 


fen mentions thofe Egyptian Reeds, out of which 


- Was fqueezd a melleous kind of Liquor. 


_ As for our modern Sugar, it isa Juice fqueez'd 
from a well-bruiied Plant more or lefs excoéted 
and purity’d by the Heat of the Fire. The more 
it is boil d the finer and whiter it is, and accord- 
tng to its feveral Boilings, “tis endowed with . 
feveral Degrees of Goodnefs. They firft boil’ 
this Vegetable, that is fo like a Reed, fo that 
the yellow Part is fever'd from it, and then it~ 
becomes Sugar. And this they boil again, and then 
it grows whiter. They boil it a third Time, and: 
then it arrives to a greater Whitenefs and Hard- 
nefs too: Nay, they are wont to boil it till it be- 
traniparent like Sciffile Alumen, and this they ~ 


- eall Candidum, and barbaroufly Candum and Ta 


berxeth. Sugar-Candy is a faGtitious or artificial - 
Thing made of Sugar boil’d four orfiveTimes over... 
Our Sugar differs from that of the Ancients: . 
I. In Adatter, for theirs was made of Honey. 
and Dew, but ours of the Juice of a Cane. 
2. Yn Form ; for theirs (as to its Confiftense and: - 


— Concretion) was fragil and ‘brittle like Salt; and 


Pliny faith, was white like Gum: But ours, . 


before “tis boil’d, is rather of a dusky, yellow- 


ith Colour than white ; neither can it be broken. 
bythe Tecth, but melts in ones Mouth, 3. In - 


the Efficient ; for theits was condenfed by the 


nocturnal Cold, and was afterward hardened. : 
by the Heat of the Sun: But the Efficient Caufe 


of ours isthe Vegetable it felf and the Heat of 


] 


the Pire boiling and purifying it.. 4. In Place: 


theirs grew only in 4idia and Arabia Felix, on. 


the Leaves of Reeds, and on Reeds themfelves :- 
| "Os “But 


¥ 
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But ours is to be had in the Sicilian and Canary — 
Hands, where the pulpous Subftance, or Pith of | 
a Plant Jike a Reed contains Sugar. 5. In Uf; 
They us’d Sugar only in Phyfick, but we in 
Banquets alfo; fo that there can hardly be a 
Treatment {weet and fplendid without this De- 
licacy. 6. In Virtue; The Sugar of the An- 
cients was difobliging to the Belly,but endearing 
to the Stomach+ But ours on the contrary, 1s, 
more friendly to the Latter than ‘tis to the 
Foriner. 5S 

There was another kind of Sugar among the 
Ancients, -which was prefsd from Canes 
or Reeds. And indeed, ours doth not differ 
any way from it, in regard it is the Juice of 
. the fore-mentioned Vegetables. However they 
differ in fome refpe€t, in that Antiquity fqueezd 
it from Canes, (though fometimes, as we fhew'd 
you from Strabo and Stativs, they extracted it by 
boiling; ) whereas ours is made thus :. The Su- 
gar Canes being beaten and {mafh’d fimall, are 
boil'd till the whole Liquor is condenfed into 
Sugar flicking like Salt-to the Sides-of the Veficl, 
~ hard and white. | 

From whence it is manifeft, that our Fore- 
Fathers were not ignorant of this Way of Boil- 
ing it, but would not ufé it, becaufe that Juice. 
made a pleafant fort of Drink. And it feems, 
they had rather have a Cup of good Liquor, 
Nappy and Potent, to make them erry, than 
a Confiffence of Salt to make them Dry. 
- As for the Virtues. and ufe of Sugar, there 
are but few that are ignorant of them. It con- 
guers the Aufterity and rebates the Edge of harfh 
and fharp Things. It mollifies the Acrimony, 
and makes meck. the Crabbednefs of “tart rat | 

our 


» 
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four Things. It fiveetens Brinith, and gives 
talte and relifh to infipid Things. Ina Word, 
It feems to tame and to-triumph over all Sapids. 
(t) [Made of Sugar feveral Sorts of Figures. 
How many Shapes and Images of Fruits and. 
Plants, of Beafts and Birds, are to be feen in 
the Shops of ingenious Confectioners ! How ma- 
ny Seeds lie buried and entomb’d in the Crug 
of them, and all togratify and pleafe the Pa- 
Jate, and to advance the Pleafure of Mankind ¢.. 


CHAP. VL 
Of Manna. 


(4) \ fA NN.A. was not unknown to Virgil, 
“"“ who calls it Rofcidam Mel, Honey- 

Dew, nor to Pliny, Galen, and. others: But in» 
iny Opinion, they were-ignorant-of its Virtues,. 
and therefore did not ufe it in. their. Medicines, 
And | fuppofe dverroes and . other Arabians a 
would have it 10, who wrote that. it- was altos 
gether unknown before their Time. It is not 
only delicious of it felf, but it {weetens the 
Bitternefs and chaltens the Severity. of - othen 
Medicines. 3 : ) | | 

There are other Simples. now a-days> in Ufe;. 
which were not at all known to the Ancients,... 
but they are fuch as are not very confiderable 5. 
I {hall therefore omit them, and proceed.to treat. 
of fome certain Arts, and fir(t Ha Chymifiry. 


The CO ALAC E Ta RT": 
€4) [ Manna} 
We mutt diftinguith of Manna; there ig- 
that of the. amcient. Greeks, and that of the 
Arabians. iG eee a? 


aah 
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_ |, The Greeds underftood by A/anna, nothing. 
but the Powder or Duft of pounded Frank. 
- dacenfe, mingled witha little Bark of the fame, 7. e:_ 
fome {mall Particles rubb’d off by Motion from 
the little. AZoleeule or Clods of Frankincenfe- 
blended: with the Fragments of its Rind, and. | 
wherein it differs from the meer Duft or Powder. — 
Of the fame.. - : ay 
-- WE. Fhe Afannaof the Arabians, isa Subftance- — 
deriving its Original from Dew, made into little. 
wiite Grains of a Solid Confiftence, and of a | 
pleafant. Tafte; fometimes falling on the Leaves. | 
af Frees, and fometimes on the Ground ; ot 
this we thall confider the Mame and Form, the 
Colourand Birth-Place, the Aderchandife and Traf- _ 
fics, the Duration and Age, the Time and Man- 
ner of its Generation, and the feveral kinds of it, . 
and fome Inquiry about it. 7 
4.’ As for the Name of Adanna, ’tis.a Chaldce 
Word, an Interjeion of Admiration derivd. | 
» from the Hebrew Manha, Quid eff hoc? What is. 
this 2°- The Arabians in their own Dialect, call. 
it Tereniabin and Termiabim. Some call it Aeriab- 
Honey, and a melleous Humour, A4el & Adanna 
Roris, Honey or Manna-Dew, to diftineuith it: 
from Alanna Tharis, Others ftyle it AZel fylves — 
fre, and ’tis frequently mentioned in Pliny and: 
Galen, in Theophrafas and others by the Name of. 
Rorid Honey. . | 
. 9, As for its Porm, the Cinfifence of it is a- 
conereted Juice, which being condenfed from: © 
it3- Fluidity, into a_folid Firmnefs, 1s fhaped ac- 
cording to the Figure of its circumambient:~ 
Body ; So that its Figure is uncertain, though. 
it ufaally imitates. two Forms. For Juices are 
mofily. concreted. either into Globules or ae : 
MQ» | 


acs 


- 


~ and fometimes of a yellowith and Honey Co- 
dour, and bath a fweetith Fafte, not unlike that 


St 


oo ogee 


into little Globules, when the Drops are too thin. 


to be diffus’d, for then Nature reftrains and con- 

‘fines a fluid Body into narrow, and thofe Sphe- 
rical Bounds: But when the fluid Juice is more. 
copious, then it is congealed into scieles, 


3. Touching its Hue, ‘tis generally.of a fnowy,. 


of Sugar. If you fprinkle a coarfer Sort of Su- 


- garon pure and Virgin-Oil, and mix them with, 


Plower of Siveet- Almonds, you-will make.a Com- 


 pofition that taftes like AZanna, 


4. As for the Birth-Place-of Manna, ’tis ga- 
ther'd in mof, if not in al. Parts of the World. 
t, In Exrope, Valefies tells us, that it rain’d- 
Manna in Spain, \t is to be had in feveral Parts. 
of France, as in the County of Burgundy, Oc.. 
and in the Low-Countries, as féveral Authors 
inform us. And_as Jtaly excels many Coun- 
tries of Europe in other Things ; fo principally. 
in this, there isa wonderful Increafe and Plenty, 
of it in Calabria, neither are other Places defi- 
tute of it. In the Year 1622. there fell fucha 
Quantity of it at Pavia, on the Grove near the. 
Monaltery of the Hely-Crofs, that the Fathers 


of the Society were forced to cut it dewn to be 


freed from the flies, which’ were a very great 
Nufance and offenfive tothem. Thofe liquorifl 


- Creatures did fo {warm to thofe Dainties, that 


they corrupted the Air, and made it fink 
as much as the Manna was {weet. 2, ‘Tis gar 
therd alfo in Aja, in very: great Quantities a= 
mong the Perfians, and alfo in Africa. 

5: the Aterchandifg of Atanna is much exer- 
cifed in the Marts of Venice and Genoa, whither 


(tis brought in great Plenty from Apulia Orien- 


tal 
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; 


tal Adanna is fold at Alexandria in Egypt, and.at — 
Aleppo. The Affatick, at Ormux, Aden, Malaca, | 


‘all famous Jadian Ports. The African is tran- — 


fported toward the Middle of Lybia, and there 
is no {mall Quantity of it at Algiers. . 
6, The Time of gathering it isin the Twilight, 


from the Rifing of the Pleiades. Gn the Beginning | 


ef April) to their fetting in Movember. There's 
no Hopes of getting it after they are fet. It 
falls in the Morning before Day-light, and is 


condens'd by the Cold, and harden’d by the © 


- Sun, which is peculiar to the Calabrian and Per- 
fran Manna; for the longer it Tipples and Drinks 


in the Sun-beams the harder it grows; whereas _ 


eather Kinds,. unlefg gather'd in the Morning, 
cannot endure the Embraces of that warmer 
Planet. 3 

7, There are feveral Sorts of Manna. 1.. Orie- 
tal; And 2. European. 

1. Oriental is that which is brought from the 
Fa(tern Parts, and is either liquidordry. 1. The 
Liguid is called in Arabich Tereniabin, and is ur 
{ually prefervd in Earthen Veffels. ‘Tis call’d 
by fome (and that not improperly), Ze Aeream, 
Mel Cedrinam, Mel Rofcidum, Ros. Libani, Ros 
Melleus, i.e. Aereal, Rorid Honey, an Honey- 
Dew, and the Dew of Libanus, Some of this 
hath been feen to have been brought from the 
Mart of Ormuz to Goa in Bottles, and was not 
much unlike white refin’d Honey. There is a fe- 
cond Sort of this. liquid 4Zanna of an Honey-like 
Tafte, which the Perfans call Lae Arborum, the 
Milk of Trees, from whence it diltils and falls 
like Dew. There is.a third fort mention’d by 
Q: Cartias in his 6th Book, ear the Caf> 
pian. Sea, faith he, there was great Store a, a 

arg. 
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fort of Trees like Oaks, whofe Leaves were covered 
with Honey, which the Inhabitants gather before Sane 
Rifing, let the Moifture fhould be dried up by the 
Fleat of the San. This liquid Manna, becaule of 
no great Value, is not any where now a-days. 
preferv'd. 2, Arid or dry and hard Manna, is 
kept in wooden or glafs Chelts, or Repofitories ; 
of this there are feven Sorts, (1.) Of Mount 
_ Libanus, whofe Operation is fo {mall, that the 
Inhabitants eat it inftead of Food. (2.) Mafti- 
cinum, from a Grain of Mattick, which it doth - 
not a little refemble. Tis call’d. by fone Vifcid 
from its Clamminefs, and by others Afanaa 
Granata, from its Figure and Manner of Cons 
cretion. This AZafiick Adanna is thought to be 
the belt. 3.) Bembycinum, which is cheaper and 
of a bigger Grain, and is like a lock of Silk, 
(from whence its Name) and is nothing elfe but 
the Carcafs of decay’d Ataffick-Atanna, adule 
terated with Sugar and other Sophiftications, 
(4.) Teremtabin in Arabick, which ts thaken from 
Thiltles, and confifts of Grains about the big- 

nefs of Coriander-Seed. The 5th Kind is brought 
on Boards by the Perfan Merchants from the 
City Bozora, mixt with Leaves, it differs not 
much from Calabrian. The 6th Sort taftes like 
Sugar and. pure Oil, and comes from the Kings 
dom Zifara in Africa, The 7th Kind comes 
from Ayadez, 

2. European Manna, is Gallican, and Calabrian, 
which is the moft ignoble, and_le{s virtuous, by 
reafon of the Paintnefs of the Sun-beams. And 
this is, 1! Foliaceous, which Ricks to the Leaves 
of Trees, and 1s pellucid and heavy, white and 
fweet, and lufcious to the Tafte, confifting of 
little Grains. 2. Truacows, which flows from 


a Trees 
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Trees when cut down. 3, Terreous or Lapidcouss- 
which is gatherd from the Stones or Earth, | 
and drops from the Leaves or Branches of Trees. 

This hath thicker and groffer Grains, and is not 

of fo pure and fincere a Colour, and_ therefore. 
not fo gocd.as the former. 

As for the Duration or Age of Manna, that 
which is oriental, dry and hard, is more effica- 
cious than Calabrian, but keeps not its Virtue 
above a Year. In Syria and Cairo, tho’ AZaffick. 
Manna hardly lafts a Twelvemonth there in its 
mative Place, yet with us, if exposdto the Air, 
#t decays ina Month, and degenerates into Bom- 
bycinum, Asulian therefore is fitter for ufe, 
which retains its Virtue, not only one, but: 


five Years, and then grows weak, and lofeth 


its Strength, : 

In the Choice of A¢anna, we mult have re- 
gard to its ge, the Place of its Nativity, and 
to the Tree from whence it falls; for it gets 


fomewhat from that upon which it drops, and. . 


acquires Virtue by Contaét; that therefore is 
the beft which is found on Trees, because it 
gathers nothing from them. 

That which 1s found on the Trunks of Trees, 
ys not fo good as that which refides on the 
Leaves, though it far exceeds that which 1s ta- 
ken from Stones or the Earth, and that which 
drops on Stones, is better than that which talls- 
on the Earth, becaufe this 1s more eafily cor- 
rupted ; and therefore fometunes they lay pure. 
Wooll under the Trees from whence it diftils.. 
That. is the beft which is frefh and fhining,. 
whitifh, and conden:’d into the pureft Clods, 
and of Honey-like Sweetnels; gatherd from edo 
riferous and wholfome Shrubs, not mixd or 

I . «n= 
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entangled with Leaves or Twigs. That is mayghe: 
which is of an athy Colour, but that worlt of 

call, which 13 blackith,. dirty and old. 

_ There are feveral Opinions about. the Genera- 
tion of Manna: The firftis of Galen, (which. 
many favour) who holds a Vapour arifing from. 
the Earth and Water, to be the material Caufe 
of it, and the Sun to be its efficient. They 
much reverence this Sentiment, who infift only: 
on the geveral Principles of Philofophy, and’ 
defcend not to Particulars. 

The fecond ts of Pliny, who tells us in a Rhe- 
torical or Poetical Strain, that Manna is aerial 
Honey, and the Sweat of Heaven, the Spirtle of 
the Stars, and the Fuice of the purify’d Air. 

The third is of one Chrifopher-i Vega, who: 
would’ have it be generated from a certain kind 
of Fly The third 1s Anthony ab Altomaro, who 
will not have ita AZeteor, but a Gum, a refinous 

_ kind of Subfance iffuing from Afh-Trees. The 
Taft Opinion would have it a kind of Salt, arifing- 
in Streams from its own proper Mine, and 
falls down wpon Trees that grow near. that 
Place, 

You may’ find all thefe Opinions largely con- 
futed ty ALagnenus, in his litle Tractate o: 
_ Manna, who afterwards lays down his own,’ 
whichis, that the preximate, immediate mate- 
rial Caufe of Manna, doth chiefly confit of five 
Ingredients, viz. Primogenial, or Virgin-Wax 
and Honey, a Rorid Vapour, Sal Nitre, and Sal 
 Ammoniack, This Pofition he excellently explains 
in the above-mentioned Treatife, to which we. 
 gefer the curtous Reader. | 
That the Manna of the fraelites was the 
fame with ours, Valefivs affirms in oh Oe 
Qs, 
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Of Sacred Philofophy. But there are many Ar-_ 
guments perfuading the contrary. in AZagnenus. 
(7) [Manna was known to Pliny, Galen, @e.} 
Whether the Arabian Manna was known to — 
the ancient Greeks or not, is much controverted.. 
Some fay not, becaufe the Name is not fo much _ 
as mentioned among them, and becaufe they” 
never afcrib'd this purging Faculty to any thing 
like it ; and others write that there are many 
Medicaments among Phyficians, of which there 
1s no Teftimony of Galen extant, among which 
they reckon Tereniabin, which is interpreted’ 
Manna. sts 
But a third fort there is of a contrary Opi- 
nion, who affirm it was known to the Greeks, 
ut not under the Name of AZgnna, but of 
aerial or rorid Honey. And of this (they fay) 
Galen makes mention in his third Book de Ali- 
mentis, where he faith it was found fo plentiful 
in fain his Time upon Leaves of Trees, that 
the Inhabitants cry’d that Fove raind Honey, 
from whence it was call'd decdyeas and Degatuzos, 
i.e, aerial and rorid Honey. Befides, a long 
time before Galen, one Amyntas, a Greek Au- 
‘thor, in his Book de <Afie Ponderibus, exaly 
defcribes Manna, under the Name of Aerial 
Honey, as Langins informs usin his fixty fourth 
Epiftle. 
(x) [But were ignoramt of its Virtues, 8zc.] 
Some of the Ancients did know Manna, as to 
its Generation and Subftance, but not its Quali- 
ties and Ufein Phyfick. Hippocrates of Ulcers, 
Galen, de Alimentis; Pliny and Cartius make — 
mention of it under the Name of Honey, but 
its Ufe and Properties were firft cxplain’d by — 
Arabians; as Mefues and Serapion, Hibix and — 
Averroes, Avices and others. CHAP. - 
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oe AACR... VIL 
Of Alchymy or Chymifiry. 
Cy) ff shiny fignifies Infufion, the Greek Word: 


Chymia denoting as much, and 4/ is an 
Arabian Particle ; as Al-Coranus is as much as 
bic Coranus, and Al megiftus Ptolomeus, is as much 
as hic Adegifius Ptolomans, i.e. This greateit Pre- 
bomy. 

* °Tis a great Queftion when Chymiftry was | 
invented, for neither Pliny Cotherwife a diligent 
- Author) (y)nor any other, either Greek or Latin 
Writer, makes mention of it (<). For my part, 
think it to be very ancient, but laid afide and 
difcontinu’d for fome time afterward. Suidas 
tells us that that-Art was in being till the time 
of the Argonauts, when Fafon went to. {teal the 
Golden Fleece, which was nothing elfe but a 
Book, that taught how to make Gold of other 
~ Metals; for they conceal’d its Name under that 
of the Golden Fleece, fo turning the Matter in- 

to a Fable. rer ; Pie 
The Egyptians diligently exercifed this Art in 
theTime of Disclefian,who hating them for raifing 
a Tumult, burnt all their Writings about melt- 
ing of Gold and Silver, le(t being enrich’d by 
this Art, they fhould rebel again{ft him, as the 
fame Suidas informs us. Diociefian was created 
Emperor in the Year 287, fo that that Art may 
‘be faid rather to be reviv’d, than to be firft in~ 

vented, | 

(a) Neverthelefs there are many Things in 
this our Age moft ingeniouwlly found out, which 
were: 


| 
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were utterly unknown in former Times, among | 
which we may reckon, 4 | 

NB By As rend c£s Corona 
is meant bike fas ek, (gilt ty oy Beale 
to, or As Coronarium, brightend with a certain 
Brals ; which 1s made of Powder, which gives it the 

ee Ee she Deft of Lultre of a Metal which re- 
Pct inws sles ally it 1s not; becaufe if a. 
Spoon of this gilt Brafs be thrown into it, it 
becomes, pure Brafg again as it was before, as 
{oon as the Powder is confum’d, and lofeth its 
acquired and artificial Splendor. | | 

2. Chymiffs have found out a way alfo to. 
whiten Saphires, {fo that they fhall feem to be 
Diamonds, and are wont-to be fet fo artificially. 
Into Rings, that no Man whatever (though. ne- 
ver fo skilful) can difcern them. to be Saphires.. 
I faw an Experiment of this made by fome /e- 
metian Jewellers, by the Order of that Duke, 
when he was Preter at Padua. There wasa 
great Difpute, and a Wager laid, whether the 
Stone in tuch a Ring was a Saphire or a Diamond, 

- "Twas concluded to be the latter, and expert | 
Artifts confefs'd that that Saphire could not be 
diftinguith’d from a Diamond. | 

3. Chymifts alfo produce a certain kind. of 
Tin, which you would take to be Silver, which. 
retains its Firmnefs, in {pite of the Strokes of the 
heavieft Mallet, but not inthat Veffel call’d La- 
copella, or Cupella. They have befides many other 
Thyentions ; as, 

4. <4que fortes, whereby they feparate Brafs. 
from Gold and Silver: A thing which formerly 
could not be done, according to Ulptan, (Lib. 5. 
§.3. ff de Rei vendicatione) who faith, that 1 

Brats be mingled with Gold, it can never be 
. feverd. 
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feverd from it again. Thefe Ague' Fortes do 
wonderfully affeét the Sight in the Separation of 
Gold and Silver; forthe latter feems (as it 
swere) to afcend like a Pillar, and is chang d 
into.a green, rofy, and other Colours, and is 
fo difpers’d through the Water, that nothing of 
it appears more, but all is full of that Ele- 
ment, the Gold in the mean time finking to the 
bottom. : Se 
5. Lacopella, or Cupella, is likewife a frefh and 
modern Invention, which is a wonderful Ve/fel, 
made of an Ox’s Bone, wherein Gold and Silver 
were polifh’d and refind from ali manner of. 
Drofs, fo that nothing fhall remain but pure 
Gold. Thofe Metals being wrapt up into a — 
thin Leaf of Lead, were caft into that Veflel, and 
fet over the Fire; and then the Cypella fucking 
up whatever Metal there isin it befides, leaves 
the Gold and Silver entire and untouch’d, 
which lies at the bostom pure and fincere, with- 
out any Mixture, and this they call durum di 

—Copella. , 
_ It is doubted whether Chymiftry be Jawful or 
not ; and truly all the Interpretérs both of Civil 
and Common-Law, are unanimoufly for the 
affirmative; though at firft look there may feem 
.to be fome Colour of Reafon to conclude for 
the wegative ; in regard itis the only Prerogative 
of the Creator, to change‘one Subftance inte 
another; a Thing which no Man (though ne- 
“wer fo famous) can effect. And therefore Satan 
tempting our Saviour, and making him (as it | 
were) almoft ready to doubt whether he was 
the Son of God or not, faith unto him, Jf thox 
beef, Sc, command thefe Stones to be made Bread, 
7,64 
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i, ee that which the Almighty alone can 
effect. 

_ But however, notwithftanding all this, it is 
concluded and agreed that Chymiffry 1s lanful, 
and that upon this Ground, becaufe all Metals 
proceed from Sulphur and Quick-filver (call’d 
Mercury by Chymifts) which if they have Air, 
Water and ‘Sun in them, in due and right Pro- 
portion, are converted into Gold; but if they 
are defective 1 their Temperament, and cannot 
be reduc'd to that exact Perfection, then ‘Silver, 
Tin or Lead is produced according to the Influ- 
ence and Difpofition of the Elements. 

The Art of Man cannot tranf{mute one Subftance 
into another, only Heat and a due Temperament 
can do this, which have the Virtue and Faculty 
of changing Quick-filver and Sulphur into 
Gold. But now if this cannot be done, by rea- 
fon of fome Defect, then the Chywiffs do fup- 
ply by Art the Want of that Heat and Tempe- 
‘rament, which if they had been natural, would 
have turn’d the Sulphur into the Subftance of 
Gold, which is that which Chymijis do, who 
fupply the Defeéts of Nature by the Affiftance 
) of Aart. 3 

One Fohannes Andreas, a famous Interpreter 
of the Pontificial Laws, tells us, that one 4raol- 
dus de Villa Nova did in the Confittory of 
Rome, in the Prefence of many Cardinals, turn 
Brafs into Gold, and fufferd it, at his Depar- 
ture, to undergo the Tryal and’ Examination of 
a Touch-ftone, 3 

(b) The Art may be true, but I believe fcarce 
any Man, or very few, did ever attain to it, 
cr underftood it; for thofe that profefs it, are 
either very Simpletons, or very Beggars, it being 

growh 
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grown into a (c) Proverb [Who ever knew a 
rich Chymift 7} : 


The COMMENTARY. 


2 Cy) [Alchymy J , 
Tt appears from fome Authors, that’ thefe 
Words, Alchymia, Chymia, Chemia and Chimia, 
are very ancient, and that they have been in- 
ufe among the Egyptians and Arabians, ’Tis faid 
in the Text, that (4/) is an Arabian Particle. 
Ceelins Rhodoginus calls it Archymia, qnafi ' Aowes 
yiuciay, the Ffon or ween Of Silver, 
Some Moderns give this Accounf of its Ety-. 
mology, and tell us ’tis deriv’d Sad) 9% ands 
22%, 1. € Fundere falem. But we mult not 
imagine that the Word came from the Greeks, 
though the Greek Tongue was known in Eg yot, 
and though there were many Mines of Metal 
in that Country ; for why fhould they call that 
Art, which came not from Greece, by a Greek, 
rather than by a Domeftick Name? SO we may 
fay Chymia is derivd, dod o% wus, ab Humore 
7 Sapore, and the like, any way to exprefs its 
Notion, but not that it comes from that Word 
as its Original ; for it will appear hereafter, that 
this Art was refin'd and polifh’d, not by the 

Greeks and Latins, but by the Egyptians. 

The Moderns (whofe Chief perhaps is Parg- 
celfus) call it Ars Spagyrica, the Spagyrical Art, 
am t Crdy %-tpyeipev, ie to feparate and 
congregate, becaute by it is extraSed a fubtile 
and {pirituous kind of Subftance, wherein the 
Efficacy of Medicaments confilts, or elfe they - 
call it Wagirica, or Extrattorig ! 


® 
’ 


Some call it rs Diffillatoria, the Art of Dijfil- - 
Jing from artificial Diftillations, which yet Pan- 


cirollus 
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cirollus makes to differ from Chymultry, yet fo. 
as one may {eem to be derivd from the other ; 
and he that is converfant in the former (efpecial- 
ly of Metals) may be thonght almoit by all to 
be exercifed in the latter. Our Author doth 
- spot fo much diftinguith them ‘by their Subgect, 
as by their Scope and Ed ;.for. he makes Dultil- 
lation to be a Preparation of a Medicine for a 
Phyfical Ule, but Chymiltry to be the Trant- 
mutation and Perfection of Métals. 
—— (g) [No Greek or Latin Axthor mentions it. | 

“Thole that are very well versd in,both, tell 
ns, that theyery Name of Chymiltry, ie. Cay- 
‘mia, occurs not there, much lefs the ‘hing it 
felf What is quoted out of driffotle, makes. 
but little for Tran{mutation; but fome fay, that 
fomewhat of that Nature may be underitood 
from Hippocrates and Plato, Hefiod and Hermes. 
(x) [For my part, I think it to be very ancient, &xc.] 

We have in holy Writ Tabal-Cain, inttruct- 
ing every Artificer in Brafs and tron, whence 
fome conceive him to be the firft Workman in 
- fome part of that Art, which is call’ Adecal- 
lurgick (4 vsrerrcy & torr) as if any thing 
more could be inferr’d from thence, than that 
he was only fo far converfant in Metals, as they 
are neceflary to Agriculture, or Husbandry. 

The Art of converting Metals into Gold and 
Silver , is afcrrb’d to Hermes Trifmegifivs, an 
Egyptian, whom fome make to be cozval with 
Mofes. But now Adofes was born in the Year 
of the World’ 2373, that is before Chrilt 1598 
“Years ; and Dial the Emperor reign’d about. 
284 Years after Chrift; and therefore. this Art 
was in Egypt above 1800 Years before Dioclefian 
burnt all the Chymical Books. il 
: j n 
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In regard AZofes was skill’d in all the Wifdoin 
of the Egyprians (AG. 7.22.) and was mighty 
in Words and Deeds, fome are ready to con- 
clade that he was not ignorant of this Art, ef- 
pecially if it be true what is affirm’d by fome, 
that the Tabula Smaragdina of Hermes, wherein 
this Art is exprefs'd, was taken (as all Chymifts. 
do averr) from AdZofes his Hiftory of the Crea- 
tion. Now if thefe Things are true, who will 
not affirm with Pancirollws, that this Art is very 
ancient? But it may not be impertinent to {é 
down here the Table it felf, S387 
“ True without a Lye; certain and moft 
true. That which 1s below, is as that 
which is above ; and that which is above, 
is as that which is below, to do the Mira- 
racles of one thing. And as all Things 
were from one, by and through the Me- 
diation of one; fo all Things were from 
this one Thing by Adoption. The Sun 1g 
its Father, and the Moon its Mother, and 
“ the Wind carry’d it in its Womb. The - 
Farth is its Nurfe. Its Power, Force and 
‘* Efficacy is perfe@t and entire, if it be con~ 
verted into Earth. Separate Earth from: 
Fire, the thin from the thick, and that 
{weetly with much Ingenuity. It afcends 
from Earth to Heaven, and defcends to the | 
Earth again, and receives the Energy both . 
of Superiors and Inferiors. 
_ “ And thus thou thalt obrain the Glory of 
“ the whole World, -and therefore all Ob- 
{curity fhall flee from thee. This is the 
ftrong Fortitude of all Fortitude, becaufe 
it conquers every fubtil and thin thing, 
and will penetrate every folid. So ihe 
[Yoh 2} | ie < World 
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“© World was created. From hence will arife 
“* ftrange Adaptations, whofe Manner is this. 


“© Theretore 1 am call’d Hermes Trifmegifius, 
. © having three Parts of the Philofophy of the. | 
* World. “Tis compleat what I faid of the | 


** Operation of the Sun. 


| 
/ 
{ 
| 
| 


“So far the Table, which all Commentators | 
expound inan Allegorical Senfe concerning the | 
Tranfmutation of Metals; for he all along {peaks | 
of an univerfal Medicine, or Catholicon, to be 
“prepared out of Vegetables, Minerals and Ani- 


mals, and to be apply d both to Soul and Body ; 


fo that the whole Drift and Defign of the Her- 
.metical Doctrine, is to make a certain general © 
Medicine to cure all Difeafes incident to Man- — 


kind. 


This Art was deliver'd down by Hermes, not 


to the Greeks or Latins, but to the Arabians ; 


fome fay that Trifmegifius wrote of Chymittry | 
about the Timé of JdZofes, but fo obfcurely, that — 
his Contemporaries could not, and therefore much — 
lefs the Latins, underftandhim. After him fuc-— 


ceeded Zoreafer, and then Solomon, and then the 


Arabians, among whom, no body, before Geber, | 
Amprovd it. And laftly Paracelfus, and other | 
famous Chymifts added Perfpicuity of Language | 


and Method to it. | 
Some think the Egyptians conceal'd this Art, 
and therefore ‘tis no wonder it arriv'd fo flowly 


to the Greeks and Arabians, though many emi- | 


nent Philofophers, as Democritus and Pythagoras, 
Platoand others, went into Egypt, to learn the 
Secrets of Magick, to which Phy/ology is fo near- 
ly related; for “tis certain that that Nation did 


much improve it by that their famous Art, 


which 
4 
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PQ which confifted in the Know ledge of Sympathies 
and Antipathies in natural Things. 
©) [There are many ingenioxs Things foand out - 


Ee 


_ Our Author confines not Chymiftry to a4 


in this oar Age, 8tc.] 


tals and Metallicks, as may be gather’d from thefe 
Inventions both Ancient and Modern, which 
he refers to this Art; as Chryfo-poeticks, or ma- 
king of Gold, Lato, or Gilt-Brafs, whiting of 
Saphires, and Preparation o° Tin, Ague Fortes, — 


and Probatio per Cupellam. But befides thete, 


_ there are many more, if not Old, yet New and 


_ Modern; you may fee them in Libavius his Al- 


chymy, and in Bapt. Porta his Natural Magick. © 
There are fome Things fo much difcover’d 


and made common by your Virtuofos, that they — 


deferve no longer to be {tyl'd Arts. There are 
others, which are not as yet invented s and there 
is a third fort which are found out, but known - 
toa very few, or fcarce to any at all through 
fo many Ages; among which there is one chief 
and principal (the only End and Scope of the 
whole Art of Chymiftry). and that fo wonder- 
fully conceal’d ina deep Silence, that it deferyes 
to be dubb’d a great Arcanum. 
1. Firft, As for thofe Things that are {o much? 
difcover’d, they are Chymical Inventions, of which 
we fhall mention only the chief, which are 
partly about, 1. Adetals, and 2. partly about 
Mesalliks. 
1, Thofe about Metals are, 1. The blending 
- them together, fo as fomewhat fhall refule 
and arile trom the Mixture ; Examples of 
this are common enough. 2, The tranf~ 
muting ot changing the one into another, is 
is frequently done ur yee and Brafs, 3. The 
: ; 2 I~ 


2 
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_increafing and diminifhing their Heavinefs 
or Weight. 4. The rendring them more 
firm, compact and folid. And 5. The 
foftning of fome, and the -hardning of o- 
sthers. “AHL which may be done without 
_ any.Cheat. | 

-2. Thote about A¢etallicks are more fubtil 


and curious; as 1. Gildings, and 2. Sil- — 
verings, and 3. Various Separations, where- _ 
by are difcover’d the wonderful Efficacy and 


Virtues, the Sympathies and Antipathies of 
feveral Metallicks,as Antimony and Quick- 


filver, black and white Lead, | 


| oh ood Bess Sulphur and * Chryfocolla: To 
in Veins of Brafs, Which we may add the Inven- 
Silver or Gold. One tions of Gunpowder and Wire- 
CALs feet ete drawing, and making Glafs 
Earth. which rhe Malleable. We omit the Me- 
Gold{miths folder dicinal and Remedial, as Di- 
with. {tillations and Fumigations, 
(Suffitus and Fufions ; all which are very 1n- 
genious, and are arrived now to a very 
great Exactnefs. | : 
3. There are other Things, which are not as 


yet found out, as 1. Softning of Glafs without | 


Fire. 2. The Compofition of Eleétrum. 3. Work- 
ing curioufly on the hardeft Stone. 4. E-xcoction 
of the thinne{t Waters. 

4. There is another fort of Thing that is 
found, but known only to a very few. As 
1. The making of Glafs as hard as Diamonds, 
and 2. The making Metals and Metallicks both 
a prefent and fovereign Remedy for defperate 


Difeafes. 3. The making an Antidote molt ex-- 


quifite and certain again({t all manner of Poifon. 
And 4. and laftly (the Crown of all the a 
t 
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the finding out a way of extracting fuch pure and 
fubtil Spirits, as. will improve Metals to the- 
higheft Perfetion, and that without a fallacious ~ 
or counterfeit Metamorphofis. - ; 

(b) [The Art may be true, but I believe fearce 

any Man, &c.] | 

Tis clear from the Premiffes, that this Art 
is Old enough, but whether ’tis as true as "tis 
ancient, i.e. whether it can perform thofe Things » 
which it-promifeth, is the Queftion in hand. 
There cannot be urgd more cogent Arguments: - 

to evince the Truth, than thofe mentioned by 
- Pancirollus, which are taken from-Senfe and Rea- 
fon ; fortis undoubtedly manifeft by the Tefti- 
mony of the former, that Gold (about which is 
the great Difpute) hath been made, and by that 
Art which Ariifs know, and which Cheats and 
Impoftors do only profefs. And this may be 
provd by: many Examples befides that (which » 
our -Author-mentions) of Fob. Andreas. He 
that is defirous: of- more, may fetch them from 
feveral Artifts, as Geber, and Hermes, and many 
others, | 

Corn, Agrippa in his firft Book, and fourteenth 
Chapter of Occult Philolophy, tells us, that by 
the Spirit, or rather Form, or purer Part of Gold} 
imperfect Metals and Mercury may be conver« 
ted into Silver, and that he faw it done, and 
knows it to be done. Chymical Books are full’ 
of Inftances of this Nature. Cardan faith in-. 
his fixth Book of Subtilties, that Quick-filver- 
was turned into Gold betore the Duke and Se: 
nate of Venice, by an Apothecary of Tarvifo. 

Befides, why fhould fo many famous Men of - 
feverak Nations write fo many Volumes, and 
thofe excellent Books of this Art? Did they 
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feck for Applawfe and Glory from Pofterity in : 
Toys and Trifles? Egyptians and Arabians, 
Chaldeans and Germans, Spaniards and Englifh, 8c. 


/ 
) 
| 
| 


have all treated-on this Argument. Who can_ 
mumber the Authors that bave handled ‘this — 


Subject? We thall mention fome, and thofe the | 


amoft choice ones, in an alphabetical Order. 


» ArnoldusVilla-Novan, | 15. Lullias. 

. Agatho- Damon. 16, Merlin. 

» Apuleius. 17. Offhanes. 

. Africanus, 18. Olympiador. Alex, 
. Aagultin Panthes. | 19. Orus. 

. Canides, 20. Pebichius, 

. Chales. 21. Petafius. 

. Calides, 22. Pelagius. 

. Comerins. 22. Rofin. Alexand, 


S GOs) QUA we pp 


24. Rhodianus. 


10. Chryforichius. 
25. Synefins. 


at. Democritus, 
12. Geber. 
13. Hermes. 


14. Edeliodor. ad Theodof, 
To which Lift, if we fhould add the Medern 


27. Veradianus. 


Writers (Good God !) what a Crowd of Wit- | 


mefles would here be? In Courts of Judicature, 
in Matters relating to Mens Lives and Eftates, 
thetr Fame and good Name, we give Credit to 
the Teftimony of two or three: Then why 
fhould we be fo hard to believe great Clerks, 
Men eminent for Letters, by reafon of a few 
frivolous Exceptions and Argaments, which 
have been often aniwer'd already in general, by 
Geber and Ventura, and Pedro Bono of Ferrara, 
and others; but more particularly by Quercetan, 
who hath Iearnedly confuted Auberius, and by 

ie | - ' Maffer, 


26. Stephan. ad Heracl. | 
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Maffet, Severinus, Rubeus, and Penotus, wl - 
have anfwerd Erafus, and by Libavins, who 
hath baffled them all in his Syrraxi Metallica. 
They all agree that “tis not abfurd or irrational, 
to allow and grant fuch a Tranfmutation as we 
{peak of; for the Confirmation whereof, théy 
produce infinite Proof, too tedious to be men- 
tiond or fet down here.- Noid 

But admit ’tis probable (not to fay without 
doubt) from what hath been faid, that this 
Art is certain, yet “tis not Prudence to commit 
our felves to this impetuous Sea: For obferve 
the Sentiments of qur Author on the Matter, 
who fGegelts unto us, that the Art is fearce 
underftood by any, and hath reducd many to 
Rags and Beggary. There are Difficulties occtiry 
in the Scholar or Learner, in the Mafter or 
Teacher, and in the Operation and Practice, 

1. As for the Scholar or Learner, he muft be 
virtuous and pious, and am earne{t Supplicant 
for this Gift to Heaven 3 he muft be prudent and 
learn’d, a Linguift and a Philofopher, well feen 
and vers'd in the Principles of Nature. He mutt 
be laborious and patient, clear of all Troubles, 
disbanding all Cares; as free from Paffion as 
tenacious of Secrets, neither prodigal hor cove- 
tous, competently rich both in Money and 
Books ; very {tudious and referwd, full of deép 
Conteniplations, and hugely wary of Diabolical 
Delufions. In a Word, he muft be well en-. 
dow’d with -Goods of Body, Seoul and For- 
tune. . A 

2. As for the AZafers and Teachers, there “ate 
Dificulties to be met with in réhition to them 
too. i.e The Books of this Arc are very hatd 
to be underttood, for this kind of Know ldge 

P 4 either. 
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either lies fcatter’d here and there in them, or 
elfe ‘tis wrapt up in Riddles and Allegories, in 
Similitudes and Emblems, and thofe either ta- 
Ken from, 1. Elementary Beings, as Men and 
Animals, Vegetables and Minerals; or elfe, 
2. From the Elements themfelves, from Difini- 
Uitudes and Equivocations, and ftrange Contra- 
dictions; from unufual Names, odd Characters, 
and Tranfpofition of Letters, from corrupt 
Tranicriptions, and variety of Style. — 

3. The third Difficulty is in Operation and 
Prattice, and that in refpect of the AZstter, 
which is to be affum’d as the Foundation ; and 
alfo in refpect of the A¢anagement of that Mat- 
ter, which ought to be done with fit Inftru- 
ments. I fay, whether we confider either of 
thefe, incredible Obfcurity and Perplexity will 
every where arife. 

Thefe, thefe, and not the Uncertainty (as is 
fuppos’d) of this Art, are the true Caufe why fo 
many of its Votaries lofe their Labour, their 
Sweat and their Pains, yea, and make Shipwreck 
of their Health, their Wealth, and their Fame 
too ; fo that they find in themfelves that won- 
derful Avetamorphofis which they are not able 
to produce in Azetals; and whilft they reach 
after that which they cannot catch, they lofe in 
the Jnterim what before they poffefsd. | 

(¢) [A common Proverb, I never faw a wealthy 

Chymift, Szc.] 5 , 

There is nothing to be expected. from Chymi- 
firy Gf we beheve fome) but Smoke and Athes, 
Sighs and Sweat, Impofture and Ignominy, it 
being an Art (as they fay) that never advanced 
a. Man to Wealth and Honour, but hath plung’d 
hundreds into an Aby{s of Poverty. Wt is i 

. QOD-=. 
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obfervable, that fome Men, otherwife prudent’ - 


and difcreet enough, have been charm’d with 
this Folly of dabling in Chymifry; and others 
in plight and very good liking, have. jaded 


themfelves in purfuit of this Vanity,andwhillt - 
they have endeavour'd to plamp up their Fortunes. - 


by the help of this Art, they have made them 
lank and meagre by this fruitlefs Study. 


Chymifts promife Adountains and mighty: . 
Things to others, but can fcarce produce Mice ~ 
to themfelves; let them.drive away Want from- . 
their own Doors, before they fright and chafe. ~ 


away the Goblin from the Threfhold of others. 


They are generally reputed a begging Crew, born: 
like Muficians under a Three Penny Planet ; : 


and though they. confefs themfelves to be poor 
and indigent, yet will they-pretend to enrich 
others, as if their Neighbour’s Neceflity was 


inore pungent. to them than their own Beg= - 
pang 


gary. 


~ Chymifiry is wonderful pleafant, for the Tryal > * 
of fo many rare Conclufons it carries with its =; 
but it is very cofly, and an enchanting kind of = 
Art, which hath melted in Cracibles many a fair. « 
Lordfhip, and turn’d many a Mannor inte » 
Smoke and Afhes. One prefented. Sixtus Quin~ ~ 
tus with a Book of Chyiniltry, and his. Hollie: -- 


nefg gave him an empty Purfe for a Reward» 


as good an Emblem of the Vanity of that Sci= é 


ence, a$ it.was.a Specimen-of Popith Wits 
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CHAP. Vik 
Of Diftillations. 


@) 7H E Art of Difilling was found out after 


_~ the Conftitution of the Roman Empire. 
“Tis probable ’twas invented in the very Practice 
and Operations of Chymiftry. 

(e) Some fay that a certain Phyfician having 
a Mets of Coleworts upon the Table before him, 
and being fuddenly fent for to vifit a Patient, 
he covered at his Departure, his Difh with ano- 
ther, and found it at his Return bedew’d with 
Moilture. And obferving from hence, that the 
Extraction of Humidity was very eafy, he bent 


fis Study fo far that way, as to. give Being to 


the Art of Diftilatién. “Others by following 


his Example, have fo improv’d it, as to bring ~ 


it to Perfection. 

(Cj) “Tis an Art that is very beneficial, being 
the happy Parent of Ague Vite, of Qil of Cin- 
mainon, and of feveral other ufeful Liquors, 
and of many wonderful Effeéts. All thofe Wa- 
ters of Succory and Capers, and of other Herbs, 
which were given as Medicines to fick Perfons, 
arenow difil’d, which were formerly wont to 


be fodden or boil’d. 


The COMMENTARY. 


_ Cd) Diftillation is taken for that part of Chy- 
miltry, whereby elevated Fumes, Vapours and 
Steains are refolv'd into Waters, Oils, and the 


dick, 


— @) Tas 


like. The ufe whereof is very frequent in Phy- | 


: 


’ 
a 
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(4d) [Invented after the Conflitution of the Ro- 
—. man Empire, &c.] phe oe 
_ A © “the Antiquity of this Art, fome hold 
i.; that it wasin being about 600 Years ago, in 
regard Rhafis and Albuchafis, two famous Phy- 
ficians, about the Year of our Lord 1080. 
make mention of it: But others would have it 
to be much older, and that upon the Account 
of a little Chef found in the Are/fine Field near 
_ Padsas wherein the Elements by AZaximas Oly-.. 
bias were devoted asa Prefent to Pluto. But be-- 
caufe we know nor, but that that may be a Fi- 
ction, invented by fome Body who had a Mind 
by thofe Veflels in the Cheft to bring credit to - 
this Art; and becaufe we are uncertain, whe- 
ther that was done by Diftiflation or fome other ~ 
way, we do not much einbrace it, nor wholly . 
reject it; though the Veries infcrib’d upon if, , 
do favour fomewhat of Antiquity. | 


Platoni facrum munus ne attingite Fures, 
Ignotum eft vobis hos quod in Orbe latet. 
Namque elementa gravi claafi digefta labore 
Vafe fub hoe. modico maximus Olybius, . 
Ad fit fecundo Cuftos fibi copia Corn 
Ne pretium tanti depereat laticis. 


That is, 


‘* This facred Gift to Plato, J forbid. Pt 
““ You Thieves to touch (for ‘tis a Secret hid) | 
* With Art ard Pains hath great Olybins pent - 
“In this fmall Urn, the unruly Element. 


This Urn containd.a lefs within it wherein... 
were included twoPhials molt curiounfly wrought, . 
the one.of Silver, and the other of Gold, both... 
full. of molt exquifite Liquor, which fed a burn=. 
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ing Lamp for many Ages. The Urns were in- 
— ferb'd with the following Poetry. 


Abite hinc peffimi fures ! 
Vi0s quid vultts veftris cum oculis emiffitiis: 
Abite hine veftro cum Mercurio petafato-cada- 
ceatogue OF 
Maximus maximo donum Plutoni hoc facrum facit. 
That is, 
€€ Be gone ye Thieves, why ftand ye here to pry, 
* Depart from hence with your God Afercury, 
© Devoted to great Pluto in this Pitcher 
© Ties here a Gift, the World {carce knows a. 
richer. 


Some affirm, that both Greeks and Arabians 
knew. the Ufe of diftill’d Liquors, becaufe Ac- 
tuarius, though one almoft of the laft of the 
Greeks, yet firlt made mention of Rofe-Water 
dn thefe Words: let a Pound of diftilld Fuice, or 
Wiguor of Rofes (call’d Khodo-Stagma) be made 
warm with Sugar, Sc.) Among the Arabians, 
Mefues (whe flourifh’d in the Year 1160.) firft . 
-mention'’d.a Sublimation of Wormwood- Water 
and Rofe-Water. Others think this Art was 
known to Hippocrates, Ariffotle and Galen. 

(ec) [Some fay that a certain Phyfician cover'd 

his Difh of Cole-worts, Szc.] 

As for the Original of this Art Experience tells 
that it was firft hinted and occafioned by the 
€ourfe of Nature; for Clouds, Rains, and 
Winds are made in the great World, and Ga- 
tarrhs in the lefs by Nature, juft.as Diftillations 
are made by Art. Nothing 1s more commonly 
known than this in a Kitchin; but it feems, 
Pancirollus had rather fetch it from.that acciden- 
tal Inftance mention’d by him. 

(f) °Tis 
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Cf) [Tis avery profitable Art that furnifbeth 
us with Aqua- Viiz, Oil of Cinnamon,. 
SEC, bons : 

By. the help of this Art we can extra&t from 
Animals and Plants ieveral kinds of Subftances, 
As 1. Water, and that in greater Quantities if 

the Shrub be green, and lefsif wither'd. 2. Oil, 
not that fat and fordid Subffance, that 1s fqueez'd. 
from Almonds and moft Seeds, but a more ree 
fin’d Iffue of a better Art, which will not grow 
rancid, putrify, and corrupt with Time. By 
Virtue of this we can fever. from any Body. 
thofe four. Principles. of all Things, which Na- 
ture hath blended together at their firft Original, 
viz. Water in a condenfed Vapour, Air in a: 
white Oil, Fire ina red Oil, Earth in Dregs. 

By Virtue of this Art, we fublimate groffer 
Bodies into. thinner Spirits, and by it we con- 
denfe airy Spirits into thick Bodies. By this Art 
we extract the purer and fubtiller Virtues of 
Minerals, and Plants, Stones and Jewels, Ge. 
and that without the feculency of impure Mat 
ter, and do e#ble them and advance them into. 

an higher Temper. 

“Tis the Property of Nature to produce Things, 
and to endow them with Virtues, but ’tis the 
_ Trick.of Art, when they are produced, to exalt 

and enrich them. A Diftiller can extract Oils and 

Effences, Elixirs and Tinétures, Salts, @c- He can 

fhatter.a Compound into its firlt Principles, and 

can render.them fingly more pure and defecate, 

He.can feparate their different Faculties, Powers, 

and Qualities, fo as to_ufe them according to. 
his Pleafure. 

You may find many Things relating to this 
Art not.only in Baptiffa Porta, but in many 

; Moderns 
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Moderns alfo ; as Gefner and Quercetan, Scneri- 
aus and Wekerus, Langius and Lullias, Libavias 
and Plaffet, Dorneus and Paracelfus+ all which 
did not only extract Waters and Oils, but E@ 
fences and Tinétures, Salts and Elixirs, Masgiffe- 
_riums and the like. 

Diftillation is alfo as pleafant as profitable, it 
being delightful to behold the Miracles of this 
Art {porting with Nature; whilft the diftilling 
Vapours (even of the dryeft Things) do pre- 
fent us with the profpect of a variegated Scene, 
and thew us a Landskip (as it were) of Party- 
coloured Fields. Sometimes you may fee an 
humble Plain, diffufing it felf into a great 
Breadth, and fometimes you may fee an ambi-- 
tious Mountain rifing and {welling into a vaft 
Height. Here you may behold the tranfparent 
Brooks and Cry(ftal Rivers, there you may con- 
template the flowing of Streams, and Bubblings of 
Fountains, and anon have a Profpect of Trees 
and Fruits, 


CHEAP... Lx, 
Of Bells. 


£2) RB ELLS were invented about the Year — 

~~ of our Lord 400, by Pauliags Bithop of 

Nola, a Town in Campania, famous for the 

Death of Augufius. They are call’d Campane, 

becaufe found out firft in Campania, and alfo 

Nole, from the Place where they were firtt 
made. . . 

They are of very: great Ufe, in regard they. 

give us at a Diftance the Hour of the Day or. 

© Night, when we cannot fee the Sun.’ They call 


Chap. Ex. vO Bulls. . | Boy 


listo Prayers, and alarm us to affift at a Confla- 
gration. They affemble the Magiftracy, when 
there is aSummons to Arins. They call Scho- 
lars to their Books, and the Judges to the 
Bench. Ina Word, they are Signals that give 
Notice of all Publick Actions, fo that we fhould. 
be very much incommoded, and at a Lofs with- 

out them. | 


The: CiOn ADHAL E NOTA RY. 

Cz) Unvented by Paulinus Bifhop of Nola,8xc. J 

Bells caine firft from the Hebrews, where the 
High-Prieft hid in the Skirt of hig uppermoft. 
Veitment little Bells to ring, when he wasin 
the Holy Place within the Veil: Therefore, 
methinks “tis a Vulgar Error to imagine, that 
Paulinus a Man equal to St. Ferome, and a Per-_ 
fon of celebrated Sanétity, was the firft Author 
of Bells, as if they were not known in former 
Ages. lItisrather more probable, that he chang d. 
the Ufe of them to Religious Purpofes ; for 
their great Antiquity is well fhew'd by Adrian 
Funius in *his Aramadvery. lib. 3. cap. 11. who 
tells us out of the Ancient Scholiaft upon Theo- 
critus, that they were to be rung at Funerals, 
or at the Death of Mortals, becaufe they fancied, 
that Ghofts and Spectres, were put to flight at 
their Sound. Tibulles.feems to imtimate, that. 
magical Enchantments were hinder’d by Bells, 
when he fings thus : 

Cantas & e Carrn Luaam deducere tent at, 

Et faceret fi non era repulfa fonent. 
is @, 
“©. They would charm down the Moon, but that- 
** their Spells Age. 

Are hindred by the Noife of fade 
| or, 
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For they fuppofed that the tinkling of Brafs or 
Metals hinder'd the found of magical Verfes 
from afcending to the Moon, and that by. this 
Means fhe was affifted in her Labour. Hence. 
came the Cuftom of ringing of Bells, as oft as- 
it Thunders, for their Complofion and Beating: 
ofthe Air, isthought to bea Meansof difperfing: 
that. Meteor. i 

Strabo likewife tells us in his 15th Book, - 
that the Perfians call’d.an Affembly before Day- 
light by the found of a Bell; \oge-raaxt ae} tphpes 
We may remember alfo 4aron’s Bells, and. {ee 
further in Cel. Rodogin. Left. Antiq: lib. 19: 
cap. 11. copioufly and at large. Concerning 
the Matter or Subf{tance of which, we may ob- 
ferve that Darantus (de Ritibus Ecclef. Cathol. lib. 
1. ¢ap. 22.) faith of the Citizens of Cefarea; 
that upon a joyful Occafion, they went about. 
Ligna facra pulfantes, whereby. he means that. 
they had fome hollow Veflels of Wood, which 
they ufed inftead of Bells. Some fay, that in: 
the Country of Prefer Fohn they have Bells of 
Stone. at 
_ &s we have Bells in our Churches, fo had: 
the Pagans. in theirs. The Emperor Offav. Au-. 
guftus was the firft, who in the higheft Place of. 
the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. hung: Bells, 
And at the ringing of them, the Heathens (as: 
was. faid. before) were. wont to meet at. their. 
Affemblies as at Baths. ; 

The Laconians were wont at the Death of their 
King, to tinkle a Caldron inftead. of a. Bell. 
The Fews had Minftrels, as may be feen in the 
oth of St. A¢atthew: For at the raifing to Life 
Fairus his Daughter, the Men of Mufick were 
commanded. to troop off. We read. ae ne 

e9is 
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Prieft of Proferpina was wont to ring a Bell at 
Athens, and {0 did they of the Afofaick Ovco- 
cnomy, Exod. 20.34. in their Pontifical Vett- 
ments. The Prieft had a Bell_and a Pomegra- 
nate upon the Hem of the Robe round about,, 
that the Sound might be heard at his ingrefs and 
egrefs from the Holy Place. It did import and: 
fignify. that he was to be Vocal, not in calum- 
niating, but in teaching and exhorting, in re-. 
proving and comforting, @e. Hence a Bell was. 
an Hieroglyphick of Predication or Inftruction 

Suidas tells us, That Watchmen carried Bells - 
about them in the Night, and that An{wers | 
were given prefently at their Sound. And the - 
fame Author faith, that they were wont to try - 
generous Horfes by the Noife of Bells, whe- 
ther timerous or bold, and Proof againft the 
~Clamour and Tumult of a Battle. | 

The Romans were called at fet Times to and 
from the Bath by the Sound ofa Bell, accord- 
ing to that of AZartial. 


Redde Pilam, fonat as Thermarum ; ludere pergis ?. 
Virgine vis fola lotus abire Domum ? 


He advifeth him, if they would wafh, to-do 
it quickly for the Bell rings, and by-and-by 
there would be no-bathing but in cold Water. 
They were therefore calf’d by a Bell to the Bath, 
which was e’'re long to-be fhut. } | 

The Gracians in their Fifh-Market, a little be- 
fore Supper rung a Bell, as Plutarch, intorms 
usin the rath Book of his Sympofiacks, where 
he obferves, that they. are not. call’d Gluttons 
and Gormondizers who are.Devourers of Fleth, 
as Hercules, or. of Figs, as. Plato, or of Grapes, 
as Arcefilaas; but thofe who eat in the Fith- 

: Market. 
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Market, and idly {antring about the Stalls there, 
do _prefently there the Sound of that Bell. 

There isa pleafant Story to this Purpofe in 
Strabo, whitch is this: ‘ While a certain Fid- 
“ler was entertaining the Mob with a Specimen 
“of his Art, it fo happened that the Fith- 
Market Bell rung ; upon the Sound whereof, 
_all the People Hed to their Pifcary Negotia-. 

tions and left Crowdero alone, except one 
who was very deaf. The Fidler obferving it, 
came tothe honeft Man, and thank’d him 
for his Civility and the great Refpe& he 
“ fhew'd to Mufick, in not leaving him (like 
“the reft) at the Sound of the Pell. What, 
, faith the deaf Man, hath the Bell rune? 1 
marty hath it. Then God be with ye, 
“ (Mr. Fidler) quoth he, and away he fcamper’d- 
- “and fhew’d the Man of Mirth a fair Pair of | 
“ Heels. | 

Ringing of Bells was firft ordain’d by Sabi- 
nianus, that the People might be aflembled to- 
gether to hear Divine Service at a certain Hour of 
the Day. A fuller Account of the ancient ufe 
of Bells may be found in Hierom. Magins’s Book 
upon that Subject, De Tintinnabalis. | 


CHAP. X. 
Of Clocks. 


A FIER the Invention of Bells came the 
~* Ule of Clocks, :thé Manner of miking 
which we read in Vitruvius, who tells us how a 
Chariot may be made, which fhews how many 
Miles are difpatch’d in an Hour, in which Cha- 
Hots the fame Wheels are contriv’d as are fed 

1 
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kn. Clocks, only ‘infte:d of the Pebble-Stone, 
_which dropt hourly into the Bafon, there is 
now (4) an Hammer ; which ftriking on a Bell, 
tells the Number of the Hours. 
_. Some make the Pictures of Angels moving 
from their Places to {trike the Bell, and todo ~ 
Homage in their Way to the Virgin Afary. 
Others have invented other kind of Fafhions.. 
(i) They are now a-days made with fuch Art 
and Curiofity, that they will rouze a Man up: 
at what Hour he will; and they are made in 
fuch a Manner, as that they may without 
~any Weight be laid upon a Table, or may (like 
an Almond) be hung about the Neck. 
.. Some reprefent the Phafes and Appearances of 
the Moon in the (4) Heavens. But that is not 
all, there are other Inftances of humane Inge- 
nuity in this Particular; for I faw one in the 
Hands of the Reverend Seignior Delphine, which 
had Circles about its Dial-plate, reprefenting 
and fhewing the Eclipfe of the Sun; which in. 
moving through them, was in the fame Sign ia. 
them. as he was in the Heavens. He iet at 
Night, and rofe in the Morning in the fame 
hae of the Horizon there as he did in the 
a | 
The Moon alfo was fometimes at a Diffance 
from the Suv, and fometimes (as tis in the 
World) in Conjunction with i. Ff am told, 
there was a Watch prefented by one of Cremona. 
to Charles V. which contained the whole Frame 
and Machine of the Heavens, together with all 
the Stars of the Firmamentand Signs alfo, which 
were wheeled about jult as they are in their 
celeftial Orbs; fo that the Heavens feem to be 
brought down to the Earth. It cannot be de- — 
eee nied. 
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nied, but that the Invention ‘is rare and excel- 
Jent, and: worth our Obfervation. 


The COMMENTARY. 
(4) [An Hammer frriking the Bell tells the 
Number of the Hours, 8c. ] 

The Ancients formerly meafured their Time- 
by Clepfydre (of which in the former Book) juft 
as. we do now by Hour-Glaffes, bnt not fo well 
and conveniently, in regard Water is rarified by. 
Motion, fo that they could not exaétly com- 
pute the Time. The Ancients:had alfo San= 
Dials, which declared the Hours by the Shadow 
of the Hand, the Invention of which is afcrib'd 
to Anaximenes a Milefian by Pliny. t was a 
a good while e’re they were ufed at Rome: But 
1® the twelve Tables there was only rehearfed - 
the rifing and fetting of the Sun, and a few 
Years after Noon. or Mid-Day. was found out. 
And this was only on clear Days, when they 
might perceive the Courfe and Altitude of the 
Sun. The firft Dial was fet upon a Pillar openly, - 
which ftood behind the common Pulpit or. 
Rofira, at the Charge of Valerius. A¢effala then 
Gonful in the .firfPunick’War. There was a 
famous one in AZars his Field, from.-an Obelisk’ 
erected and - golden -Figures placed horizon- 
tally-about it, andthe Surface of the Ground 
Whereon it fteod was pav’d with Square: Stone ; 
it had the four Winds in. the four Corners with 
this Infcription [st Boreas fpirat] and all of 
Mofaick Work ; it. was brought out of E+ 
Eypt- by Augufus, and is detcribed by Facobus 
LLGUrus,. ; 


(i)- [They 
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@ [They are now a-days made with fach Are 
and Curiofities, 8zc.] 

~ Our Author mentions here the feveral Forms 
and Fafhions of Watches, which indeed are fo 
various, that it would be a tedious Piece of 
Work to reckon upallof them. But when he 
tells us that. the Mations of the Celeftial Spheres 
are expreisd in fome, he put us in Mind of 
Archimedes his Invention, who made an Heaven 
of Brafs, reprefenting the Planets, and all the 
Movements of the natural Clock-work of the 
fupernal Orbs. And (without doubt) fuch 
was that Sphere of Silver prefented to Solyaman 
the Great Turk, together with a Book by the 
Artificer how to keep it in Motion, and alfo 
that other made of Glafs, wherein Szpor the 
Perfian King fitting on his Throne, did (like an 
upltart Deity) contemplate under his Feet that 
exquifite Machine. | 

Who doth not perceive how humane Inge- 
nuity copies in many Thing, even Divinity it 
felf? Zeuxis his Pencil put a Fallacy on the 
Birds, and drew fo lively the Deformities of an 
old Woman, that the Painter almoft burft with 
Laughter at the Sight of the Picture. Why 
fhould I tell you of A%yro’s Heifer, fo lively 
fhap’d in a Figure of Brafs, that it imposd not 
only on the Herdalone, but cozen’d and cheated 
the Herdfmen too. What need [I mention the 
Marble Venus, fo curionfly wrought; nay, ra- 
ther begotten by Praxiteles, that it mov'd the 
Blood of the Beholders, and had as many 
Lovers as it had Spectators. | 


(&) [But 
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(A) [Bat this is not all, there are other Inflances 
of Humane Ingenuity, 8c. | 7 | 
For fome write, that the Egyptians through | 
the ineffable Power of ‘the Gods, framed fome | 
Images which fpake articulately and mov’d too 3] 
and we réad that Albertus made an Head of | 
Earth, which at Times was vocal. Baptifta| 
Porta tells us how it may be done witha Pipe of 
Lead; fo that we ftand not fo much amazd at | 
Architas his flying Pigeon that was made of) 
Wood. _ ee 
()) [ALay hang (like an Almond) about the Neck, 8c] 
Let us ftand and admire here thofe little and | 
minute Pieces of Art, which by reafon of their | 
exquifite and extreme Exility, do almoft fly the | 
Sight. Calcrates made a Piimire of Ivory, and - 
other little Animals in fo fmall a Volume, that | 
their Limbs and Parts were hardly legible. And | 
Myrmicides the Ailefian, among other Monu-— 
ments of his fingular Ingenuity, made fuch a | 
. Pigmy-Chartot, as that a Fly could cover it with | 
one fingle Wing. ‘There was feen at Axcchlia 
fifteen Pair of Dice (their Spots diftinguifhable) | 
in the Womb of a Cherry-Srone. “4 
The Jliads in a Nut fhell, and the Lord’s- | 
Prayer in a Single Penny, and David's Pfalms in 
the Hair of King Charles I. his Brazen Figure in 
St. Fobn's-College Library in Oxford. I fay, thefe. 
Curiofities are the Brachigraphy ot Short-hand of 
Art, and the Authors of them mutt be excel- 
lent Sheltons, | 


CHA F 
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HA PX: 
Of the Mariners-Conpafs 


(wm) > Either lefs profitable and advantageous 
‘ NN is the Ufe of the (#) Magnet, whichal- 
ways inclines and tends to the North ; fo that 
in a cloudy Day, or a dark Night, nay ina 
Storm or Tempeft, you may know by this Pixis 
where you are; which is an (0) admirable Art, 
and very eafy to thofe that underftand it. : 
_ (p) Twas found out at dmafia City of Cam- 
pania, now called Terra di Lavoro, according to 
Blundas in his View of Italy. (q) The Inventor 
OF it is not known. The Ancients failed by 
the Pole Star, which they call Cynofra, and al- 
fo by other Stars, as Virgil thews in his fifth 


en neen- Clavumque affixus & harens 
Nufquam amittebat, oculofaue fub affra tencbat. 


cc--- “ His faften'd Hands the Rudder Keep, 


“ And, fix'd on Heav’n, his Eyes repel invading 
** Steep. 


If the Heavens were dark and gloomy, they 
Knew not where they were, but quite loft in a 
“Manner according to that or the torecited Poet, 
| | 

Tres adeo incertos caca caligine foles 
Erramus pelago; tozidem fine fydere nottes. 


* Three Starlefs Nights the doubtful Navy {trays 
© Without Diftinction; and three Sunleifs Days 


But now Mariners guided by Experience, 
gaind by Obfervation of the North and ot the 
Mie Compafs 
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‘Compafs; do always know where-abouts they 
are. | 
The COMMENTARY. 

(m) (Neither lefs profitable is the Adagnet, 8cc.] 

By: the Help of the Pixis Men encompafs the | 
World, and by frequent Navigations do put (as 
it were) a Girdle about the earthly Globe. - By 
Virtue of this, Merchandize is improvd and 
becomes gainful, Converfe is enlarg'd, and Men 
have Commerce and live in the Republick of the | 
Univerfe as in one City. 7 

| ~ (n) [ Magnet. . 

Tis fometimes call’d deus, a Needle, Acicula 
Marina, and fometimes a Magnet, deus Navi- | 
cularia Pixis, and Pixedula Nautica, 

| (0) [Tis an admirable Art, 8zc.] | 

Tis certainly molt worthy of our Wonder | 
above all Inventions, whereby fo many Seas are | 
eafily plow’d, and upon whofe Account alone, | 
the fafety of fo many thoufands of Men is com- 
mitted to the Depth of the Ocean, to the vaft- 
nefs of its Waters, and the impetuofity of the) 
Winds. °Tis. ftrange! that Sums of Money ; 
nay, that the Lives of Princes fhould be com- | 
nvitted and trufted to fo {mall a Veffel, and to - 
{o little a. Needle. 

The Compafs is an Horizontal Divifion of 
the thirty-two Winds, upon a round Piece of 
Pafte-Board fet in a Box ; in the Centre where- 
of upon a Pin of Latton cingue bord, the 
Needles or Wires firft touch’d with the Stone, — 
are placed. This Box hangs in another Box be- 
tween two Hoops of Latton, that however the | 
outward Box ts tofled up and down by the Mo- 
tion of the Ship, yet the imnermoft may alway | 

alg | 
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hang level to the Horizon. It is placed in-the 
middle of the Poop, upon a right Line in a 
Gind, to pafs- by the Main-Matt through the 
Centre of the Ship, and fo puts the Pilot in his 
Way. tre 

(p) [Twas found out at Amalfi, 8&c.] 

A Town in Naples about 300 Years ago, by . 
ene Flavius as the general Report is: But we 
find many Authors (of good Credit) that are 
of another Opinion. Dr. Gilbert our Country- 
man (De Afagnete) feems to aflert, that Paulus 
Venetus brought the Ufe of the Compas from 
the Chinefe. And Paulus Oforius (of the A&s of 

_ King Emanuel) afcribes it to Gama and his Coun- 

_trymen the Portugueze, who, as he pretends, took 

i from certain barbarous Pyrates roving about 

the Cape of Good Hope. But Goropias Becanus 
thinks his Countrymen the Germans have a title 

to the Invention, becaute the 32 Points of the 

Winds borrow the Name from. the Dutch in ald 

Languages : But Blondus, follow’d by Pancirollus, 

(both Zralians) will not have their Country lofe 

the Praife thereof. 

(9). [The Laventor is not known, 8cc.] 
_, Mott fuppote Flavixs to.be the Author of it, 
tho’ fome afcribe the Invention to. the Citizens 
of Amalfi, who in the Year 1300. had the Vir- 

‘Tue of this Maenetick Needle from one of their 
Town called John Goia. Others afcribe it to 
One; Vasco de Gama, a Portuguexe, the fir(t Dif 
Coverer of the, Eat Indies in the Year of Our 
Lord 4497, and a third fort of Feople think 
‘that this Inftrument was brought out of Ching 
by one Marcus Panlas.a. Venetian in the Year 
1260, Whoever he was that’ was the fri} Dif- 
coverer ot this noble Invention, ’tis pity he 


| LYol. 2.) i” thould 


t 
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fhould lie hid in fo negle&ted an Obfcurity ; 
and that fo great a Benefactor to the World, | 
fhould want a Lapidary, when the Difturbers of — 
it have ‘fo precious a Ademory. And this un- 
known Fellow (fit was Flavias) hath deferv’d | 
more than ten thoufand Alexanders, and as ma- | 
ny Ariffotles. And this fingle Art hath improv’d 
Knowledge, and done more good to the World, 
than all the Niceties of the fubtle Schools. 


Peer RE 
Of Printing. 


(r) » i HE Invention of Printing alfo is 

worth our Notice and Obfervation, 
which was found out in Germany in the Year 
1440. "Tis reported, that one failing through 
the ( {) German ox Baltick Ocean, happen’d to be 
carried into China, formerly called the Country 
of the Seres, where he (f) obferv’d the Art of 
Printing to be in Ufe. 

And therefore having feen their Characters 
and their Forms, and curioufly obferved them, 
after his Return into Germany, he improvd and 
perfected the like Art of Calcography. An Art 
very ufeful and-beneficial, in regard all Things 
before were fain to be written, and there were 
feveral Shops built on Purpofe for that very Ufe. 
A Thing very laborious and chargeable, efpe- 
cially to thofe that bought Books. 1 faw fome 
few Pages printed at China, tho’ it is not faid or 
recorded that 7ypography was ever there. 


The 
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The COMMENTARY. 
fr) {The Invention of Printing is worth our 
Notice, &zc.] | | 
This rare Art is inferior to none, whether we 
confider the Dignity, Utility, or Curiofity: of 
it. The ALunifwence of Nature feems to be quite 
exhaufted and wholly conquered by fo noble 
an Invention, which equals the greateft Miracle 
of Life, and cannot be paralleld by the nine 
Aufes, toevery one of whom Antiquity afcrib’d 
fome Art or Science. J 
Printing 1s an excellent Gift beflow'd on 
the World in the Dotage of Nature, for the 
Improvement of Humane and Divine Learning, 
by bringing to Light the Authentick Manta 
Scripts of knowing Men. If it be commenda- 
ble to tranfinit'to Pofterity the Inventions of 
“Others, the Produ@tand Iflue of their Sweat and 
Labour, Ingenuity and Study, tet devouring 
‘Time and envious Oblivion (thofe Banditti and 
Pyrates of Memory and Science) thould deprive 
fucceeding Ages of the Knowledge of them ;T fay, 
if *ti$ Praife- worthy to do this, Then what large 
-Encomiums doth Typography merit, whereby glo- 
rious Archievements, and renowned Arts, inge= 
nious Conceptions and fublime Speculations are 
eternally regiftred? All which had perifh’d 
for ever in Oblivion, if not réfcued from the 
Grave and confecrated to Immortality by the 
Help of this Art. TF exquifite Inventions have 
fo honourd Mankind, as to enrol Mortality 
among the Divinities of the Gods; then-with 
what Titles of Dignity ought Germany to be 
‘enobled, whofe Sagacity and Indufiry hath 
enrich’d the World with. fo rate a Piece of 


‘Skall ? 
| Q2 This 
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This-rare Art and exquifite Myftery hath pre- 
ferv'd from Corruption the choiceft Authors, 
and hath difcover'd to the World the noble 
Atchievements and Acts of all Nations. It re- 
ftores-the Memory of hoary Antiquity, and keeps 
from being loft the Divine Wifdom of the 
ancient Philofophers. Many written Copies 


_ that for many Ages had been buried in Obfcu- — 
~ “yity, by this excellent Invention have been 


brought to light, and toenjoy Jwwortality. Ty- 
fpography in its Infancy was in great Admira- 
tion, and is as beneficial and profitable, as fur- 
-prizing and marvellous; and had been more 
wonderful, if it had not been focommon. It 
was firft undertaken with more Boldnefs and 
Confidence, than Affurance or Certainty : But 
mow by the Affiftance of humane Wit, ‘tis ar- 


-¥iv’d to that Perfection wherewith it is crown’d, ~ 


An Art very ufeful and beneficial.) : 
“En faving vaft Charges which Men were at in 
‘copying of Books ; in regard one Printer (they 
fay) can print as much in one Day, as the 
fwiftelt Scrivener, or the readiclt Pen can write 
in a whole Year. ee 
(Sf) [Which was found ost in Germany, &c.] 
All Authors do unanimoufly afcribe this In- 
‘vention to one of that Nation; and ‘ts faid 
that Tully's Offices, was the firft Book that was 
printed, and that by one Foha Fanjius at Atenta.s 


Kor in the Bibliotheca Augujtana, there is this | 


‘n{cription, 
Prafens M4. Tullii clariffimum opus Fohan. Ful, 


Moguntinus Civis, non atramento, plumali 


Canna, neque cerea, fed arte quadam perpul- 


chra manu Petri de Gernfheim Puert met 
feliciter effeci, Einitum Anno 1400. Die. 
4 Feb. Sie cies gage That 


; 
i 
: 


: 


| Chap. XI. OF Printing: Rae 
That is, | 


“1 Fobn Fuf Citizen of Adentz, have hap 

“'pily compofed this prefent excellent 
‘Work of Tully, not with Penand Ink, 
“ bat by a certain ingenious Art, thro’ 
© the Afiftance of my Servant Peter de 
© Gernfheim, the fourth Day of Febraaryy 
“in the Year of our Lord 1466.. 


“~ 


Angelas Rocca in his Account of the Vatican: 
Eibrary’ (Printed at Rome in 1591) faith, that- 
he had {een a, Grammar written by Donatus, 
printed upon Vellum with this Infcription at. 
the Beginning : PA, 


Fohannes Fauftus Cives Adoguntinus, Avus ma~ 
ternus Fohannis Schaffer, primus excogitavit 
ixiprimendi artem Typis areis, quos deinde 
plumbeos invenit, multaque ad pallendi a are 
tom addidit equs Filius Petrus Schaffer > Im- 

preffas eff autem hic Donatus primus om- 

nium Aano Dow. At. CCCCL, Admonitus- 

certe fuit ex Donato Hollandia prius im- 

preffo in tabala incifa, But this he doth 
3 not fay was printed in the Book. | 


In an old Chronicle of Colen, printed in 14962. 
“tis faid, that the Hint of this Art was given 
from Holland, where an Impreffion of this-Do- 
natus had been made before that at Adentz. So 
that upon the whole, the Invention may be 
eranted to Holland, but improwd and propa- 
- gated in Germany ; whenge it was carried again 
to Holland, and from thence brought to England 
very early by Caxton and Tourner, whom King 
Henry V\. fent at his own Expence to learn it. 
Thefe prevaild upon one of the Printer’s Men 
A Pe 2 


* 
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"t Harlem to {teal away, and come with them 
fo England, where being arriv’d, they fet to 
Work at Oxford, and having taught other Men, | 
-rinting Houfes were fet up at Wefminfer and 
S. Albans, Worcefer, and at other Places, 

(t) [Who obferved the Art of Printing in China.] 

Several Hiftorians tell us, that the Chinefe 
were wont to Print, and that that Art was in 
Ufe among them Time out of Mind. Some fay, 
that it began with that Kingdom, and yet tell 
us, that 1t was in Ufe there about 5 or 600 Years 
before it came into Germany; which if it be 
fo, then it will follow that the Nation of 
China is not above 600 Years ftanding, which is 
again{t the Current of Hiftory, which fhews 
that People to be ancient enough. i 

Others tell us, that there were Printers in 
the Jndies, who printed the Hiftories and facred 
Ceremonies of thofe Countreys after the fame 
Manner as we do. Pope Leo fhew’d to fome of 
his Friends, one of their Volumes fent to him 
for a Prefent by the King of Portugal. They 
are defcribed by Travellers after this Manner : 
They have narrow and long Leaves of thin and 
dmooth Paper whereupon they write, not from 
the Left. Hand to the Right. nor (like the He- 
brews) from the Right to the Left, but from the 
Bottom tothe Top. One of thefe Books is to 
be feen in the Vatican at Rome, and in the Lau- 
rentian Library of King Philip, i. e. in the Efcw- 
rial in Spain. 

But now what do thefe Men tell us, but on- 
ly that Printing was in Ule in other Places, be- 
fides Earope? But it will not follow therefore, 
that the Germans did not firft invent it in this 
Quarter of the World. For what Abfurdity 

. is 
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is it to fay, that one and the fame Thing is 
New and Old in refpect of divers Nattons? Thus 
the French Difeafe is. but of Yefterday (as it 
were) and not much above 100 Years old in 
thefe Parts, but hath reigned above 1000 in 
America. Thus Typography is old in China, but 
as found out in Azentz, it is a Modern Thing. 
And though fome tell us, that it came from the 
Chinefe, and was propagated by the Scyrhians and 
Mufcovites into Germany, yet we cannot meet 
with any Colour of an Argument that favours 
the Opinion. | 

But how familiar and common foever Printing 
was.in China, yet it is provd by Authors to 
vary and differ from ours ; for they do not join 
their Letters as we do, but form the Table into 
fingle Leaves, which hath Letters: on both Sides, 
This Way, though it feeans to be Laborious, yet 
they are very quick and ready in it. 

Befides, they are wont to make White: Letters 
in Black, in which Thing they excel us; for the 
doing of this, they have Letters of Stone, 
upon which they lay a moiltned Paper, which 
they thraft. into or join, to the Cavities of the 
Types or Figures; now whillt thofe Parts fo, 
united or clapt into thofe Hollowneffes of the . 
Characters or Types are more deprefs'd than the 
reft, they Tinge the Paper all over with Ink, 
which becaufe it cannot reach and. black the 
Bottoms of the Letters, therefore the. Lerters re- 
main white. i 

Some rob the Germans of the Honour and 
Glory of this Noble Invention, and accufe 
 Fohn Faujtus of Mentz, the commonly reputed 
Author of it, for ftealing this Art, and. give 
the Credit of it to a Citizen of Harlem, one 
Q4 Lane, 
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Laurence Cofter. This Man (fay they) walking 
m a ‘Wood not far from the Town, began to’ 
make Beechen Bark into the Form of Letters, 
and Printed a Verfe or two as a Pattern for his 
Nephews. And having fucceeded pretty well 
in this firft Attempt, he began to project greater 
Matters, and invented the moft gfutinous clam- 
my and thick kind of Whiting Ink, and then 
figur'd or printed whole Boards with Charaéters, 
Some affirm, that they faw fome Adverfaria 
printed after this Manner, as an Effiy and Rudi- 
ment of his Work, and that only on every other 


Side, but not endorfed. Afterwards he changed 


his Wooden Characters into Leaden ones, and 
—thofe into Tin ones, as being more durable and 
» dolid, and lefs flexible and yielding. This Man, 
profpering 1n his Invention, and growing Rich 
by his Trade never heard of before, began to 
dike and be fond of his Employment; and there- 
fore ftill as he increafed in Wealth, he increafed. 
and augmented the Number of his Worémen ; 
pmong whom was this Fob Fauffus, who being’ 
skillful in compofing, and in ali the Secrets and 
Myfteries of Fypography, took his Opportunity 
(when they were all at Church) on a Chriffinas- 
Day, to rob his Malter of his Characters and 
implements, and fhewing him moft cleverly a 
fair Pair of Heels, he troops to Amfferdam, and 
from thence to Cologne, and at lalt to Aentz, 
where he fet up and open'd his Shop, to reap 
the Fruits of his cunning Knavery. This Story 
is attefted by the Magiftracy of the Town, and 
is by them tranfmitted down to Pofterity. But 
however Germany will not {ufter the Honour of 
the Invention to be extorted from them. 


a 


The 


| 
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_ The true Story of Printing is this: There was 
in the Year 1440. a certain Citizen of Adenia: 
Fobn Fuff by Name, who confidering with’ 
himfelf, out of his great Love to Learning and. 


Learned Men, that by reafon of the Scarcity of 


Books, and the vaft Charge in copying and tran- 


{cribing them, many ingenious Perfons were. 


difcouraged from Study, began to think of a 


Way, how with lefs Labour and Expence, good 
Authors might be compats'd and procurd. Af 
ter fome ferrous Thoughts upon the Matter, he: 
at lalt popt upon this Expedient, which was: 


the cutting of the Charaéters of the Alphabet in 
Wood, and to form them for an Impreffion, and 
then tocover them with Ink, which, becaufe 1t was 


fluid, did run about the Charadters, and moft ' 
gricvoufly confounded them, he found out at- 
Jength after much Study, a black, glutinous,’ 
thicker kind of Subftance, and put the 4/phabes 
cut in Wood under little -Prefles, and fo began 


to Print. ; 
This his-Art, becaufe never known _ before, 


~and becaufe thofe Wooden Alphabets were cheap 


and eafy to be had, was much cried up and ad- 
mired by all. Wherefore Fohn Faj? took an Oc~ 
cafion, not only to cut Donatus after this Man~ 


ner in Wood and to Print it, but alfo to. 


ftaudy how to improve and perfect this Work, 


efpecially feeing ‘twas troublefome and labori=« 


ous to cut whole Columns or Forms (as they 
cal them) in Wood; and therefore he found: 
out this compendious Way, which was to cut 
in Pieces the Boards on which the Alphabetical 


ae 


Characters were incisd, and to keep the good’ . 


Letters, and to make others in the Room of: 
thole that were worn; and 1o he began the: 
| 5 com= 
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compofing or joining of the Letters, though he 
perceiv da very great Expence both of Time and 
Labour, in framing every Letter by it felf 

But this Fohn Fauflus or Fuff usd other Mens 
Endeavours in this New Operation. Among 
the ret whom he employed, there was one Peter 
Scheffer, who curioufly obferving his Matter’s 
Trade, was very defirous to be inftructed in it. 
And being a Man of fome Parts, he endeavour’d 
to improve it; and indeed found out a Way 
how the Characters might be indented, or en- 
graven into the AZatrices (as they call them) 
and flow melted out of them. The Alphabet 
being thus cut, he fhews the Letters that were 
melted or caft in it to his Matter, who was fo 
tranfported at the Sight, that he gave him in 
Marriage his only Daughter. And though at 
fir(t, there. was-fome Difficulty in this kind of 
Characters, their Matter being not hard enough, 
yet afterward there was a Adixture found out, 
which was able to endure the Violence of a 
Profs | 

Things being brought to this Pafs, the Father- 
in-Law; and the Son-in-Law made all their 
Domelticks {wear Secrecy, and never to difcover 
the Myftery of this Art. The Tables of the 
Alphabet, which were the Rudiments of the 
Work, they kept very clofe, and fhew'd them 
at their Pleafure to their Special Friends. 

One John Guttenberg living at the fame Time 
at Adentx, at the very next Door to Faaflus or 
Fu, cblerv’d that Typography was very much 
applauded, and perceiving witha], that it was 


very beneficial, he contracted an Acquaintance 


and a great Familiarity with Joba Fuf, and 
being a wealthy Blade, offered him Money i 


is _, 
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his neceflary Expences, which was a Thing very 
grateful to Fobn Fujf, in regard he found the 
Charge to increafe, and wanted Parchment to 
Print on. And therefore, he and Guttenberg 
made an Agreement to be Partners in the Mat- 
ter, and (whether win or lofe) to thare and 
fhare alike, and to be equally concerned touching 
the Expences about their Art : But Fu {pending 
more than the other thought neceflary, he refus'd 
to pay his Part or Proportion; whereupon a 
Difference arifing betwixt them, they commenc’d 
_a Law-Suit immediately at AZemz, And after 
an hearing or two, the Iffue was this, that up- 
on Puf’s {wearing thatall the Money laid out 
was not converted to his own private Ule, but 
was wholly employ’d about the Art of Typo- 
Lraphy, Guttenberg thould pay, as really he ought, 
his promifed Quota. . 

So that it 1s evident from the Premiffes, that 
_ Guirenberg was not the firft Author of Typography, 
but that fome Years after it was found out, he 
Was entertain’d as a Partner or Companion by 
Fuji, whom he fupplied with Money. Where- 
fore Guttenberg being fentenc’d: to bear Part in 
the Expences, and the Difference thereupon 
growing much wider betwixt them, haying 
learnd the Art, went from, Ageptz to Strasburg, 

After this Quarrel, others who had acquir'd — 
the Trade from Fuf, began to leave him and 
went to Fransfort, and to other Places, efpee 
cially inthe Year 1462. when Adentz was taken 
and deprived of its former Liberty. And ‘{o it 
came to pafs, that this Art was kaown, and 
— was of publick Ufe, we 


This 
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This is*the genuine Hiltory of the Original 
of Printing, taken from ancient Monuments 
and Records, which are yet extant and remain- 
ing, and it may be confirmd by many old 
Books which were then Printed. For Fu? hin- 


felf and his Man Scheffer, at the End of the 


Books which they Printed, did without any 
Contradiction profefs, That he Foha Fuji was 


the Inventor of Typography, and that Peter 


Scheffer was his Affiltant, as it will appear from 
the Sequel : For in the Library of the Electoral 
Palatinate, there were feveral Bibles ; . from 
whence, thefe following Lines annex'd at the 
End were taken, viz. 


 Prefens Rationalis Divinorum Codex officior uns 
venufiate Capitalium decoratus, Rubricatio- 
nibufque diftintius, artificiofa adinventione 
Imprimendi, ac Charatterizandi abjque ca~ 
lami exaratione fic effigiatus, & ad Euje- 
biam Det induftrie eff confummatus per Fo.. 
han. Fat Civem Moguminum & Perrum 
Gernfleim Clericum eyufdem Diacefis. Ann. 
Dom. 1459. fexto Die Ottobris. 
Bey 

This facred Book beautify’d and mark’d 
“with red Capital Letters, was made 
“ and finifhed to the Divine Glory, not 
by the writing of any Pen, but by 
the Artificial Invention of Printing 
by Fohn Fuff Citizen of Azentz, and. 
“© Peter Gernfbeim Clerk of the fame 


“ Drocefe. 4ano Dom, 1459. and the 6th 
“ Day of Offober. 
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Another of this Nature may be feen at the 
End of Tully's Offices, in the Library at Adentz, 
as was fatd before ; or you may take the Story 
in {hort thus. Same fay that one Laurence Coffer 
of Harlem, found out this Art of Printing by 
accident, who walking in the neighbouring 
Wood for his Diverfion, fell to whitling little 
Sticks he took up, and at Jength form’d a Let- 
ter upon one of °em, which preffing upon his 
Hind firft, and afterwards with Ink upon Pa- 
per, found it madea- legible Impreffion, which 
accidental Hint, being an ingenious Man, He 
improvd and brought the Art to Perfection ; 
when a roguith Servant he had employ’d in it, 
ftole his Implements, and run away to Mentz, 
and there fet up for the Inventor. They of 
Mentz deny this, and affirm that a Citizen of 
theirs , John Fue by Name, was the fole In- 
ventor. The Harlemers have many great and 
learned Men. on their Side ia this Difpute ; 
However, the firft printed Books extant, having 
been publith’d at Adentz, carries over many to, 

the other Party. 
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CHAP. XIIL 
Of Paper. 


(#) T HE Invention of Paper is alfovery be- 

neficial, in regard Men formerly were 
at very great Charges for writing. And to en- 
large a little upon this Subject, Plisy in the 
auth Chapter of his 13th Book, and Virgil in 
_ the third of his exeids, tells us that.the An- 
cients were wont to write on (7) Palm- Leaves, 
according to thofe Verfes of the Sibyl. | 


Ln- 
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Lnfanum vatem afpicies, que rupe fab ima, 

fata canit, foliifque notas, & carmina mandat. 
Quacungue in foliis deferipfit nomina Vi VED ee, 
Digerit in numerum, _atque antro feclufa relinguit. 


ine. 
“* The mad prophetick Sybil you fhall find, 
_“ Dark ina Cave, and 6n a Rock reclin’d te 
" She fings the Fates, and, in her frantick Fits, 
“The Notes and Names infcrib’d to Leafs 
commits. 
“What the commits to Leafs, in Order laid, 


“ Before the Cavern’s Entrance are difplay’d: 


And hence the Expreffion Foliam Charta, a 
eat of Paper, though not written on a Palm- 

eal, i 
Afterward they began to write on the (x) thin. | 
Films, er Skin growing between the Bark and 
the Tree, which are call’d by the Latins, Libri. 
And hence it is that whatever is written upon, 
is call’d Liber, . | 

But in regard this Matter was frail and: brit- 
tle, they began to record publick Memoirs in 
Cy) Volumes of Lead, and private Matters in 
(=) Linen. And at length they found out the 
way of writing on (4) Wax, which they ipread 
on thin Tables, and then made Letters upon it 
with an iron (6) Style, And hence it is that 
the manner of writing, or the peculiar Tenour 
or Strain of Phrafe is call’d a Style, (c) Thofe 
Tables among the Latins had {everal Names, as 
Pugillares, a pangendo, and Tabule, & Codicilli 
Ceratt, . 

(d) After Alexandria was founded by Alesxan- 
der the Great, Papyrus, a {edgy kind of Weed 
was found out in the Fensof Egypr, and in the 


{tag- 
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fagnant Waters of the Wile; and this Rufh, 

its Threads of Pith being taken out by a Nee- 

die, they divided and flic’d into thin Films, or 

“Skins, which they call’d Charte, from a City 
‘of Tyre of that Name, near unto which this 
Bulruth grew. And therefore whenever we 

meet with the Word Charta in Latin Authors, 
it is to be underftood of Paper. | : 

When Prolomaus Philadelphus ereted a Libra- 

ry, furnith’d almoft with 1700 Volumes, &z- 

menes out of Emulation built another on pur- - 

-pofe to out-do him; at which Prolomy being 
~ fomewhat concern’d, forbad the Exportation of 
Paper out of his Territories, and by that means 
prevented him from writing Books. Emenes 
underftanding, and being fenfible of this, found 
out at Pergamus another way of making Paper, 
for he was wont to flea Bea(ts, and of that thin 
Film or Skin next to the Hide or Pelt, he made 
a fort of Paper to write on, calld (¢) Adem- 


brana, fo nai’d from covering the Members of — 


Animals, or becaufe the Latins call’d the Skin 
or Hide by that Name. “Tis call’d alfo. Perga- 
_ mena, from the City Pergamus (now Bergamo) 
where it was firft found cut, as Pliny tells usin 
his 13th Book. 
Co) Fofephas, in the 12th Book of his Jewith 
- Antiquities, faith, that Eleazer the High-Prieft 
fent the Septaagint wrote in Parchment to Prolo- 
meus Philadelphus, which if it be true, we muft 
needs grant that Parchment was found out be- 
fore Exmenes, but that he only took great Care 
for vatt Quantities of it to be made, and con- 
veyd over all Afa and Greece, and therefore 
was the commendable Author of it. 


When 
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When the Lombards came into Ztaly, they 
ued fmoothand thin Boards, which Ifaw my _ 
felf, and read, though written in Lombard Cha-_ 
racters, | | 
(4) At laft was found out the way of making | 
Paper of Rags ground and macerated, and 
ficep'd tn Water, upon which a Man may write — 
very commodioufly, and with great Conveni- ° 
ence ; and here the ancient Word Paper is {till 
in ufe. And thus you fee that that Matter or 
Stuff whereon we handfomely write, is at once’ 
fuccinctly and hiftorically defertbed. 


The CO 2 MENT A RYT. 


(#) (The Invention of Paper is very beneficial, &e.F 
Experience can teltity this, in regard Antiqui- 
ty was formerly at uch vaft Expences for wri- 
ting; fo that the Books of one Author then, 
were fold for more than a whole Library now : 
becaufefour Men can print more in three Months, 
than ez (though fwift Scribes) can write in 
twelve, Sothat the Price of laboricus tranferi- 
Ling being brought down, every private Perfon 
may furnith himfelf with Books, as well with 
a little Adoney, as Princes and Nations could 
before with vaft Sums. Ae 
(w) [They were wont to write on Palm- Leaves. } 
Soine fay, that for Palwaram Folia, we mult 
read Aldvarum. Virgil tells us that the Ancients 
were wont to write on Leaves, ) 


= ene Foliis nec carmina manda, 
Ne turbata volent rapidis ludibria ventis. 
bre Seat ‘* Commit not thy Prophetick Mind 
* To fleeting Leaves, the Sport of every Wind. 


And 


a 


\ 
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And Fuvenal affirms the fame in his cighth 
Satyr. 
Credite me vobis Folinm recitare Sybille. 
“ Believe it, La Sybil’s Leaf recite. 


Qo 


Fis reported by fome Authors, that this way. 
of writing is in ufe among the Indians, who 
write not with Jné and Paper, but with an iron 


Pen or Inftrument call’d a Sryte, on Leaves of 


Trees, which for Likenefe fake they call Leaves 
of Palm, though we thewed’ you. before in the 
firft Chapter of the fecond Book, that there were 
no Palm-Trees in the Indies, 

They cut the Leaves fo as to make them 
éven, and of an equal Length, and preferve in 


-thefe Books for a long time the Memoirs and 


Hiftories of many Ages. .They bore a Hole thro’ 
the Ends or Extremities of the Leaves, and join 
them together with two finooth Sticks bord jult 
after the fame manner, fo that the Leaves being 


‘Jaid in order, and the Sticks faftned to them, 


they put Strings through the: Holes, and roll 
them up and tie them clofe, and winding the 


- Surplulage of the String about them, they bind 


them up witha faft Knot. And when they go 
to read, they loofen the Strings, and lay them 


open before them. And from this Cuftom of 


writing on Leaves it is, that the Pages of Books 
are called Folia even to this Day. 
(x) [Afterward they wrote on the thin Bark, &c. | 
Of Trees, te. of Afh, Maple, Beech, Bim 
and white Poplar ; and from hence it is that 
whatever is written on is called Liber. 
(y) [Aad then in Volumes of Lead. | 
Of which we may read in the 1oth Chap. of 
Fob, ver 23, 24. Oh that my words were ie ‘ 
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Of that they were printed in a Book! That’ they 
were graven with an iron Pen, and lead in the 
Keck for ever. \ 
(=) [And then private Matters in Linen.] 

Livy mentions thefe Books in his rf Decad, 
end the 4th Book. [Licinio haud dubie linteos 
libros fequi placet.] And again, Nil confat nif 
tn libros linteos relatum iater magiftratus Prefetti no- 
men.| The Name ofa Prafedt mutt be enrolled 
in Linea Books among the reft of the Magi- 
ftrates. Vopifews in the Life of Aurelian, {peaks 
ofthem. [Er @ his non contentus fueris, lettites 
Gracos, immo Linteos libros requiras, quos Ulpiana 
tibi Bibliotheca cum volucris miniffrabit. i.e. If 
not content with thefe, read Greek, nay Linen 
Eooks, which you may have in the Ulpian Li- 
brary, | 
Thefe Linen Books of the Ancients were not 
hike ours (which yet without a Solascifin may 
be. call’d Lintei) but were drawn on a Linen 

eb, juft as various Images are pourtray'd by 
Painters on Pieces of Cloth. We may add ta 
thefe the Parthian Garments, into’ which they 
did rather interweave Letters, than make Paper 
of Ezyptiaa Bulruth, which is a Wonder to 
ome, in regard they have fo great Plenty of 
if 


(a) [dt length they found out the way of writing 
in Waxe.] 

As for thefe waxen Books, we are to under- 
ftand by them, Schede, which were Boards or 
Tabella fectiles, (not unlike Shingles of Wood, 
which cover Houfes inftead of Tiles) which, 
that they might be fit to write upon, they did 
not only {mooth and plain them, but molt ex- 
quifitely polifh them, and carefully cen ied 

thein 
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them with Wax, by reafon of their hardnefs, 
being unfit both to receive Letters, or to blot 
them out. 
(b) [With an iron Style.) 
They wrote not with Pea and Jr’, but with 
an Inftrument of Steel or Zron, pointed at one 
end, and broad and fharp at the other ; with 
the broad end they ferap'd out what they had 
written, whence Stylum invertere, isto fay and 
unfay a thing, and to turn his Punch the 
wrong end downward, as if.to obliterate that 
which one had formerly written. | 
And as we ufe this Word [Adanus] for the 
writing it felf, according to that of Tully in his 
Speech again{t Catiline [Cognovit Manum & Sig» 
num funm] {fo in the like Senfe we ufe this 
Word [Stylus]. to fignify the peculiar Tenour and 
Strain of Phrafe, which any Man ufeth in com- 
pofing an Oration, Epiftle, or the like. The 
fay that the Gracians or Thafcans were the fir 
that made them; the Romans afterward usd, in- 
f{tead of it, an Inftrument made of a Bone, for 
they prohibited iroz ones, as is noted in that 
Law, [Ceram Ferro ne Cadito.] 
(c) [Thefe Tables, S8zc.] 
Laftly, They wrote their Books on Tables, 
_which had feveral Names, as Tabsle, Tabella, 
from their plain Form and Smoothnefs; Pagilla- 
res, becaufe Pungendo feriberentur ; Codicilli, a 
Cardicibus, properly the Stumps and Stocks of 
Trees, of which thefe Tables or Books were 
made; Cerati, waxen, becaufe dawb’d over with 
Wax. The Romans wrote Books in wooden Ta- 
bles coverd with Wax, call’din Latin Cerata 
Tabula. 
But 
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But we find the Matter of Books not only to» 
be Leaves of Plants, Rinds of Trees, Lead and. 
Linen, Wood ‘and Wax, which hitherto we 
have fpoken of, but-alfo Ivory and Stones, 
Brafs, and Intrails of Bealts, Paper and Parch- 
ment, 

Ulpian makes mention of Books of Ivory, 
which Yopifews calls Elephantini, in thefe Words 
[Ne ouis me Graecorum alicui, &c. i.e. Left ANY One 

‘fbould think that I have too rafbly credited the 
Greeks or Latins, the Ulpian Library hath an Ivory 
Book, [Librum Elephantinum] wherein is written 
the Decree of the Senate, &c.] “Fis ridiculous to 
think they were call’d fo from their Bald and 
Largeniefs, as if the Greatnefs of that Creature 
was the Occafion of the Name. __ 

As for Books of Stone, Enoch, the feventh 
from Adam, prophecy’d (vid. Fude’s Epittle) of | 
future Judgments, of a Delzge and Conflagration ; 
and the better to tranfmit his Aftronomy and. 
other Learning to Pofterity, and to preferve hig 
Prediétions and other Preeepts, he wrote thent 
on two Pillars, one of Stove, and the other of | 
Brick, that if one happen’d to perifh in the 
Flood, the other might remain. Fofephus telti- 
fies that the former was to be feen in Syria in 
his Time. | 

Flerodotus tells us in his Urania, that The- 
miftocles, in the time of Xerxes, did en- 
grave on Stones, which the Lnians coming 
the next Day to Artemifiam, did read. And 
Famblicus confeffeth that he took the Dagmata of 
his occult and myflical Learning from the Co- 
lumns of Afercury, which he faid were full of 
the Learning of the Affyrians and Egyptians. 
I forbear to infift on that infinite Number of 

Marble 
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Marble Monuments, which are a fuficient Proof 
of Rooks of Stone. We are not ignorant how 
the Danes took care to have the noble Exploits 
and Atchievements of their Anceftors (wiit in 
Verfe in their own Language) to be engraven 
and cut in Stone and Rocks: So defirous were 
they to preferve their Memory, that they made 
ale of huge Afoles inftead of Volumes, and 

 borrow’d the ufe of Books even from Shelves 
and Quarries, 

There is no doubt to be made but that the 
Ancients were wont to write on Brafs,the ufe of 
that Metal being now transterred for the perpetu- 

~ ating of Monuments (as Pliny tells us) to brazen 
Tables, whereon were engraven publick Con- 
ftitutions. And Tally Cn his Catilize) faith, 
that efira legum, i.e. Laws written_in Brals, 
were (truck with Lightning in the Capitol. 
Tis evident that the twelve Tables were en- 
graven in Brafs, and that Vefpafianus Auguflas 
took care for the re(toring three thouland Ta- 
bles of Brafs, inicrib’d with publick Memoirs 
burnt'in the Capitol, when he fearchd for the 
‘Originals of which they were the Tranfcrip:s. We 
find in the firft Decad of the third Book of 
Livy, that a Truce made with the Latins, was 
written on a Pillar of Brafs. And we read in 
the Adaccabees, that when Fudas Adaccabeus and 
the People of the Jews defir'd a Peace and a 
Confederacy with the Romans, the Senate fent 
them an Epiftle to. Ferafalem, written in Tables 
of Brafs, about the Ratification of the League 
of Amity between them, 1 Afaccab. 3. 14. 
We read that one Talus, in the time of JZ- 
nos and Rhadamanthus, carryd Tables of Brafs 
about the Ifland of Crete, wherein their Laws 
a ae | : Tin RES 
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‘were written and engraven; from whence he 
was called e4reus. There are many pretty Sto- 
ries about this Tals, which for a little Diver- 

fion we {hall prefent you with here. He was 

made (they fay) of Brafs by Ys#lcan, and was 

fent asa Prieft to Avinos, for the Defence of the 

Ifland, about which, to watch it, he went 

thricea Year. Some fay all his Body was of 
Brafs, but a litle 46b at the bottom of his 

Heel, that was skin'd over with a thin Adem- 

brane, which if broken off, he infailibly dy‘d. 

Others fay that this Brazen Fellow,came to Sar- 

dinia fir{t before he came to Crete, where he had 

deftroyed abundance of Men. Euffathius on the 

20th Ody/f. faith, that when he intended to kill 

any body, he leap’d into the Fire, and when he 

began to be red-hot, he would skipinto a Man's 

Bofom, and immediately burn him. “Tis pro- 

bable he was call’d e4ripes, i.e. Brazen-Foot, 

becaufe he was molt obfervant of thofe Laws 

that were written in that Metal, and carry’d 

them about the whole Mland of Crete; juft as 

_ Ragnachilda the Wife of Theodorick, King of the 

* Goths, was fabled by Antiquity to be one of 
the Nymphs, and to have Feet like Geefe, not | 
that fhe had really fuch fwimming Claws, but 

that fhe wonderfully delighted in Waters and 
Rivers, and had foft and tender Feet, and 

thofe exceeding in Whitenefs the Feathers of 
that Fowl. 

We read alfo in Hiltory of Pooks made of the 
Intrails of Beafts ; for in the Reign of Bafilifcus, 
there happen’d a great Fire in Confantinople, 
which confumd the Palace, together with the 
Library of an hundred and twenty thoufand 
Books ; among which there is faidto have sire 

the 
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the Jntrails of a Dragon 120 Foot long, on which 
were written in golden Lettersthe Jliads and 
Odyffes of Homer, and the Hiltory of the At- 
chievements of many Heroes. 
, ' (d) [Paper was found out, 8&c.] : 
We come now to fpeak of Books made of 
Paper, Charta differs from Papyrus, as the Effe& 
doth from the material Caute; for Charta is 
made of Papyrus, which grows in the Fens of 
Egypt, or in the ftagnant Waters of the River 
Nile. And this is the way or manner of ma- 
king it. we 
The Stalk of this Rufh Papyrus (the two ends 
being cut off as unfit for the Bufinefs) they 
{plit long-ways into two equal Parts, from 
which they took feveral thin Films, which the - 
further they are from the outmoft Bark, the 
better they are, as the nearer the worfe; fo that 
there are feveral forts of Paper, of which here- 
after. They were wont to feparate thefe Skins 
or Rinds from the Stalk, witha fharp Ironabout 
two Fingers broad, a Needle being laid afide as 
ufelefs in the Bufinefs. Of thefe Skins, or 
Films, or Sheets (call'd promifcuoufly by Pliny, 
Ramenta, Papyrus, Tabule, Schede, Cutis, Plagula, 
Coria, Statumina, Subtegmina, Pagine, Tenia.) | 
fay, of thefe Films pull’d from the Stalk of the 
Ruth [Papyrus] laid one uponanother, fome in 
a direct, and others thwartingly and in a tran/- 
verfe Pofition, Paper was made. Some fay that 
thefe Filaments were weav'd, the Water of Nile 
being inftead of Glue, not the pure and.limpid, 
but the muddy Element thickened and fatned 
with the clammy Juice of the Earth. This elu- 
tinous Paper was beaten with Mallets, and was 
fmooth’d from Wrinkles with Strokes and 
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. ’ . e e “ a 
3!ows ; and therefore Ulpian diftinguttheth bes 
tween malleatos, and non walleatos libros, 1.¢, of 
Books made of Paper-that was pounded, and) 


thofe that were not. - . ; 
There are eight forts of Paper mentioned by 


1, Claudian, which was made fiilt by Claudius 
Cafar, of Asguit or Hieratick Paper, only adding 
thereto a third Film to the two former, and 
making it eleven Fingers broad. aie a 

2. Hieratich, from ispty, facrum, i.e. holy,, 
becaufe usd by the Ancients in religious Vo- 
Jumes. °Twas afterwards call’d by the flattering, 
Titles of Augujian and Livian, and from its Aus 
thority in Letters, Epifolary, and_becaufe the 
Beginnings of Mithves are full of Compliments, | 
"tig call’d by Adartial, Salatatory, — 
Marcus amat nofiras Antonius, Attice, Mufas, 

Gharta falutatrix fi modo vera refert. 4 


: 1. €, 

“ Belovedis my Mute by Aarthony, 

& If the faluting Papertell no byes * 

3. Fannian, {o calld from Q. Rhemnius Fane 
nius, a famous Gratamarian, who had (as Sueto-. 
nius tells us) Whole Shops of Paperto fell. This) 
Blade, by vefining at Rome, and by making the 
coarfér fort more aug? and elegant, feem'd to 
have invented a_ new ‘Species, calling it after his. 
Owen Ngiieie. Sot ak ee ; 

4. Amphitheatrical , which differs. from. ‘the: 
Farnian, as tough’ Diamonds,and Carbuncles 
differ from. Jewels cut and, polith’d; and as 
much as the fame Woman newly out of her) 
Bed, with her Hair about her Ears, differs from) 
her felf when fhe hath drefs'd her Head, Waynes 
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her Face, and flutters about in her flaming Glo- 
Ties. §. Saitica, from the Town Sai. 6, Teni- 
orica, fome fay Tanitica, from the City Tani, 
now Damiata 7. Emporitica, Ym SS eumoory 
fo call'd from Merchants, becaufe not fit to be 
‘written on, it was usd by them to wrap Wares | 
in. 8 Adacrocollam, {o call'd from large Films, 
“amd 73 yapue ty moana, corium, 1, ¢. large Pa- 
per or Skin to write upon. ce gs 
(e) [A fort of Paper called Membrana.] © 
We find the ufe of thefe Skins or Films to be 
very ancient; for fome underftand by Diphthera, 
the Skin of the Goat that fuckled Fove, wherein 
Antiquity believd he wrote all things he did. 
And therefore thofe things that are not extant in 
the Afonuments of Hiltory, nor kept and pre- 
fervd in the Memory of Man, are faid to be 
fetch’d from Fove’s Diphihere. af 
And we read in Herodotus, that the lonians 
call'd Books Diphthere, becauie by reafon of the 
want of Paper, they usd the Skins and Hides of 
Sheep and Goats. And fomeunder{tand by the 
Golden Fleece (which the Argonauts brought from 
Colchis) Diphthera, i.e. a Book (according to the 
ancient way) made of Parchment, containing the 
Secrets of Chymittry, which unfolds the Art of 
making Gold, and was jultly "yld Golden, 
from the vaft Emolumest brought in by it.) It _ 
is evident from the fecond Chapter of the r2th 
Book of Fofephus, that thole Diphchere, or Wri- 
‘ting-Skins of the Ancients, did not differ from 
‘thofe Parchments fent by Artalus or Euments 
“from Pergamns. ~ 
CD [Paper firft found ont at Alexandria, Cc.) 
Pancirollus had this from Varro and Pliny, but 
tis confuted by ioe Guilandius, in his 
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“Treatife of Paper, who fhews that Paper was) 
-Jong in. ufe before that Time. 

(g) Eleazer feat the Septuagint wrote in Parch- 
- ment to Ptolomy Philadelphus. ] 

The Emulation between Prolomy and Exumenes 
-about their Libraries, was after the Tranflation 
-of the Scriptures into Greek ; wherefore it was a 
“ong time afterward that Prolomy forbad the ma- 
‘king of Paper, and fo confequently that Exme- 
mes invented Parchment inftead of it; from 
‘whence it is clear that Parchment was long in 
“ufe before that Conteft. 7 

(h) (At laff was found out the way of making 

Paper with Rags. ] | 

‘Yn regard this Art is fo rarely well defcribed. 
“by one Fohn Ruellius, an expert Phyfictan, and 
“is commonly known to every one almoft, ef-. 
“pecially to thofe who have feen the Mills made 
for that purpofe: We fhall therefore forbear to) 
trouble the Reader with any thing more on the: 
Argument, only give us leave to add this one: 
“Thing, viz. 

That the ufe of Letters or Epiftles was utterly 
unknown to the Americans ; for when a Spaniard) 
gave a Letter to one of them to be convey'd to: 
fhis Friend, thefe miferable Wretches could not: 
imagine how a Paper chequer’d with black, and) 
white could fpeak. - pee 

A Spaniard {ent a Dozen of Jndian Rabits to: 
‘his Friend roafted (to prevent tainting) by an 

Indian, who, when he was fharp-fet, eat three 
of them on the Way. At his Return he deli- 
verd a Letter of Thanks for. nine Conies. “His 
~ Mafter having perusd the Paper, *accusd the 
- Indian for embexxling three. The Fellow deny'd 
it, and would have ftoutly born him: dows 
that 
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that he had carry’d the whole twelve, until his 
Matter had fhew’d him the Letter; at the Sight — 
of which, he ftood blufhing and finking, and 
confefsd the Truth, and advisd his ated 
nions to have a fpecial Care of twatling Pae 
pers. 


| Cra er. NIV. 
(i). Of Cyphers, Private Notes, er Cha- 
: raters of Letters. 


®] Take thefe Motes and ’Chara&ters now in 

ufe to be altogether new; and for amore . 
juft Difcourfe upon the Nature of them, I 
think it not improper-to reflect a little back- 
ward. : 

The Lacedamonians had a more abftrufe way 
ef writing than by Notes of Letters; and that 
Kind of Epittle they caH’d oxuria', 1) Scyralans, 
ie. a Staff that they ufed to write private Let- 
ters on, which was done after this manner, 
‘There were two round, long and fmooth Sticks 
ef an equal length and thicknefs; one of theie 
was given to the General when he went to War, 
and the other to the AZagiffrate that flayd at 
Home. When there was an occafion for fecret 
Communication, they wound once about this 
Sticka pretty {lender Membrane, but long enough 
for the vufineis, foas that the Edges of it-might 
feet and join; and athwart the Jundture of 
thofe Edges they wrote Letters from the top to 
the bottom. The written Membrane was roll’d 
of from the Stick, and fent to the Genera], 
who was privy to the writing, The rolling off 

2 ot 
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of the Membrane render’d the Letters maid 
and imperfect, and much difplacd both their 
Heads and Members into a great Confufton ; 
fo that if the Membrane had happen’d in the 

Enemy's Hand, they could have made nothing 

of it, being not able to gather any thing from 

the writing. But now the Party to whom it 

was fent, took and wrapt it about its Fellow- 

{tick, i.e. that which he had equal to the other 

in all refpects; fo that the Letters meeting to- 

gether as. they did in the former, did molt legi- 

bly reprefent a perfect Epifile. 

This kind of Adiffive the Roman General usd 
after the fame manner ; for he gave to the Se- 
mate a round polifh’d Stick, and kept another to 
himfelf juft like it, which he fwath’d (as it 
were) in a long Paper or Parchment, which 
when roll’d off from the Stick, he difpatch’d to 
the Senate, who winding it about theirs, did 
read it exactly. But this way of Epi/ olizing made 
ufe of no Notes, yet you fee there was a fecret; 
Combination or Compaét about the interrupting, 
the Pofition of Letters, fo as to render them, 
illegible to a third Perfon. | 

One 7yro,a Servant formerly of Cicero, invented, 
Notes, fo.as that one Letter fignify’d a Prapofition) 
or an Adverb, Atter him Perfannius, Philargius,, 
and Acilius,a Servant of AZecanas,by theAddition: 
of others,improv’d the Invention of Tyro ; (w) for: 
every particular Letter fignify'd a Word; as for: 
Example, &. P. {tood for Refpublica, (n) P. R. for! 
Populus Romanus, and fo of the reft; but thefe. 
are rather Abbreviations than Notes. 

(0) Cefar did fo alter and change the Proper 
ty of Letters, that every fourth one fignify’d. 
the firft: But Cp) dugufus put the fubsequent 

or 
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for the precedent, as B for A, and D for C, Gc... 
as Swetonias and Dio inform us. Thefe were 
No:es or Charaéters, in regard there were Let- 
ters, and thofe not under{tood.” ; 

Some found out the way of putting Numbers - 
for Letters, as the Figure of 1 for A, the Fi- 
gure of 2 for B. (g) Others have tranf{pos’d 
the Alphabet according to their Fanfy or Plea- 
fure. (r) And -a third fort have found new: 
Characters. Laftly, One of Srcfcia publifh’d in - 
Print a way of writing, which he thought im- 
pofible to be underftood, unlefs a Man had- 
had a Counter-Copy of it ; but he was deceivd,. 
for | have heard his writing #ariddled and ex- 
plain’d. 

And there are no Notes or Characters fo dif- 
ficult and obfcure, but are very intelligible to™ 
thofe who are vers’ and exercisd in this way 
~ of writing, of whom there are feveral- at Venice. 
And T hid at home in my Houfe a_learned 

young Gentleman, Jerome, the Son of Francis - 
Nani, anoble Venetian, who. was fo well skill’d 
in this Art, that he underftood all Characters 
that were brought to him, though never fo 
hard and abftrufe. : 

The COMMENTARY. 
(1) [Cypaers.] 

The Word Zifera, Zipbra, Siphra, or Cyphra, 
(for “tis written many Ways )is purely Arabick, 
but is not always in the fame Senfe. It feems 

“to be deriv’d trom the Hebrew:Word. Saphri, 
which (according to Schindler in his: Pentaglot) 
fignifies, 1. To number, and thus we underftand . 
by thefe Cyphers the nine numerary Figures, | 
Wid. 1, 2) 35 4, 5), %e. which are call'd Sara- 
Raa 7 cenical 
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cenical Cyphers ; or, 2. To mark or note, and 
then we mean by them any Chara@ers or Notes, 
the Indications or Signs of any Thing, Word, 
or Letter, which are call’d Fartive Lirerarum 
Note, i.e. Private Characters of Letters, found 
out on purpofe for the writing myftically and- 
obfcurely, and then they are Ay!l'd by Baptifa 
Porta and others, Ziphera. 

_, Others affirm the Word [Ziphera] to be de- 
rivd from the Arabick Zaphara, which figni- 
fies vacuum, inane, as it were a Mark of Nullity 
or nothing. And taken in this Senfe, Bap. Porta 
hath a Volume about them; Trithemius alfo 
hath a Treatife of Stenography, and that abfirufe 
enough, which among feveral others, Gufavus 
Silenivs undertook to interpret. Blaifus and 
Vigenerius have publifh’d fomewhat in Freach 
on this Subjcét. 

But now new Methods of writing things of 
moment in thefe Characters are daily found out 
and made ufeful, efpecially by the Secretaries of 
Princes, as oft as they have a mind to write ob- 
{curely, fo as not to be underftood by every 
Reader, 7 : 

_ -This Cryptick way of writing was frequent and 
€ominon in our Civil Wars, there being fcarce 
any Man of Eminency, but in the Communica- 
tion of Matters of moment, made ufe of thefe 
Cyphers, and veil’d his Senfe in thefe myftick- 
Characters, that it might not be underftood, in 
cafe it fell into the Enemy’s Hands. Many fuch 
Letters in the War time, were fent to the lear-_ 
ned Dr. Wallis, Proteflor of Mathematicks in. 
Oxjord, to be interpreted by him. They were 
wrapt up in feveral abftrufe and fecret Me- 
thods;. fo that fome were fo intricate, that he 

| almoft 
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almoft defpaird of ever unfolding them ; yet his 
indefatigable Indultry, attended with a Sagacity, _ 
and a dextrous Faculty that way, did at length 
unriddle them, There are fome choice Specimens 

of his excellent 4vack as to that Particular, to 

be feen in the publick Library of that famous 
Univerfity. | 

(hk) (1 take thefe Charatters or Notes to be new.) 

But in Submifion to our Author, we can 

eafily prove, and that by great Authorities, that 

Antiquity usd thefe fecret Characters or Notes- 
in writing; for not to infit onthe Egyptian. 
Hieroglyphicks, we are told by Ammianas Mar- 

cellinas, that that People were wont to write- 
fo, as that every Letter ftood for a Word, and 

every Word fignify'd a Sentence. This manner 

of writing was alfo in ufe among the Greeks, 

for we read that Homer's Iliads were fo curioully 

writ on a Parchment, that they were eafily 

crowded into the Womb of a Nu-fbell, and 

they muft needs be written in Mores and Cha- 

raéters, and thofe very little, and moft exqui- 

fitely fmall. Adyrmecides is faid to have written. 
an Elegiack Diftich in golden. Letters on the leaft 

of Seeds, that’s call’d Sefamus; and therefore 

tis conjectur’d ‘twas done by Characters, or thefe 

private Notes. The Ancients feldom usd whole 

Letters in writing, and therefore Galew mentions 
a Book éacpenuma rar, Of Adenecrates a Phyfician, 

~ which was written in entire Letters. They usd 

them in writing their Laws, Edicts and De- 

~ erees, as the only Book ot Valerias Probus will 

~ abundantly teftify, and alfoa Diltich in JZa- 

nilizs, in his Book of Aftronomy. } 
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Fic evians legum Tabalas, © cindita era. 
Noverit argue notis levibus pendentia verba. 

i, 
“ He knew the Laws, and ecret Bdias quotes 5 
“* And.alfo Words exprefs'd in private Notes. 


This compendious way of Writing was alfo 
in Ule among the Romans; for Dio tells us, 
thar Adecanas*was the Author of thefe Cyphers, 

whereby he wrote apace, and made them Pub- 
lick by his, Servant <Acilixs. This Way of Wri- 
ting was fo Familiar, that AZsrcellinns tells us, 
that even Girls wrote Letters in thefe hidden. 
Characters, | 

* Scriveners and Librarians ufed thefe Notes, in 
tranferibing the Books of the ancient Law- 
yers; but when the Knowledge of thefe Cy- 
phers, together with the Study of the Law, and 
other Learning began to be loft through the 
Tumult of War; fo that the Notes were as hard 
to be underftood, as the Things they expreffed, 
and becaufe many were deceiv'’d. by the too cu- 
tious, fubtil, and various Interpretations. of 
them, fo that great Obfcurity dit ati there- 
upon: I fay, tor thefe Reafons and Confide- 
rations, Fujfinian enaéted, that no Law-Books 
any more {hould be copied out in them, left 
by falfe Interpretations, and unskilful Explica- 
tions, the genuine Senfe of the Words fhould 
be perverted. For if Fufinian fhould fend to 
us the ancient Law-Bocks deform’d and corrup- 
ted and fligmatixd (as it were) with thefe 
Notes or Characters, who would be able to un- 
fold their Intricacies, or by explaining their 
Meaning, could filence and put an end to Ca- 
vils and Difputes, when Trebonian and himfelf 


were 
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were frequently gravel’d. in the unriddling of 
them. Sometimes he render'd them very il, 
giving them a Senfe quite different from: the 
true, and fometimes he took: 2Votes for lNio- Notes, 
and fometimes (onthe contrary) ZVo-2Nores for 
Notes, ca an 
(1) [The Lacedemonians #fed Scytala]. 

The Word fignifies a kind of private Epiftic, 
wherein were written myfterious Matters oF 
fecret Concerns ; a Staff whereon the Laceda- 
monians were wont to write their private Letters. - 
Tis defcrib’d fo by 4. °Gellivs in the 7th Chap- 
ter of his Artic, Noel, 2 
. (m) [Every particular Letter fignifies a Word ,&c. } 

Cicero is {uppofed by fome to have written a > 
Book like a Dictionary, wherein he prefix'd 
before every Word a feveral Note or Character, 
by which it was fignified. And there was fo » 
great-a Plenty of Notes and Words, that what- 
ever could be written in Latin, might alfo be -. 
exprefs'd in Cyphers or Characters. 

(2) (RS. lands for Res publica.) 

There were two Ways of this kind of Writing ° 
in Ufe among the Romans, the Foot-tteps where- 
of have atriv’d.to us, one by Notes, the other 
by Sigla, both which are ufed either for Expe- 
dition or Secrecy. They wrote per Sigla, when 
{o many Letters fignify’d fo many Words: 
Thus the Roman Names and their Prenomina 
were feldoin mentioned, but we read M.T. Ci- 
ceo for Marcus, Tullius, Cicero, D. for Decias, 
Cn. for Cneus, P. for Publivs; Q, for Quintus, | 
SP. D. for Salutem, Plurimam, Dicit, A. V.C.- 
for Anno Urbis Condita, M.S. Memoria facrudm, 
They were call’d Sigla q, Singule, becaute Singu- 
lis Literis toridem voces fignificabant, 1. e. by fo 

R 5 many 
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many Letters they fignified fo many Words, or © 
rather, becaufe they were Signula, Parva figna, 
ze. little Signs; for it is but a {mall Matter for 
# to be left out in Sigla, which isin Singula, 
in regard ‘tis a Letter next to g, for we fay Sin- 
gula, Sigillatim, Lingua, Ligula; Signum, Sivillum.. 

Befides thefe Sigla, the Romans had Notes or 
Characters; the Difference between them is this ;. 
Sigla were Abbreviations made by other foreign 
Characters, whence they were call’d Notarii by 
the Rowans, who wrote the Speeches of others 
in fhort Notes, as Stenographers among us, €x- 
gr. when Letters of the Alphabet are put for 
Numbers,-as C. for Centum, M. for Mille, this 
1s writing per Sigla:- But when other Chara- — 
cters are ufed to exprefs them, fuch as the Szra 
cenical Cyphers, 1,2, 3, 4, @c. This is writing 
by Notes. 

(0) [Cefar fo alter’d.and chang’d-the Property 

of Letters, 8zc.] mts 

As for Cefar’s Way. of writing his Letters to 
C. Oppidas and Balbus Cornelius, who mana ed his. 
Concerns in-his Abfence, there is an excellent 
Gommentary upon it in Probus the Gramma= 
ran. 

(p) [Auguiftus pat the Subfequent for the Antece~ 

| dent, as B.. for A. ec. | 

There is a Letter of his that goéth about, to 
this effect, written to his Son, viz. Becaufe 
many Things fall out which both of us are ob- 
lig’d as well to conceal as to write, let us there- 
fore contrive fuch Notes between us, that what- ° 
ever 18 written, it may be done fo, as that the 
Succeeding Letter may be put for the foregoing, 
3 ¢. B, for d, C, tor B, and Z. for double A. 
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(9) [Some have tranfpofed the Alpharet.] — - 
How can we otherwiie think, but this tran- 
{pofition of Letters (which Scaliger calls a Cheat 
anda Phrenzy) is a meer Vanity, and eafily to 
be underftood even by every Boy. For by ob- 
ferving the Force and Power of thofeChara- 
_@ters, which are often repeated, a Man may 
eafily difcern how little the changing them will 
conduce to the darkning of a Writing. For to 


fecure the fecret and hidden Senfe from being ~ 


difcoverd by the Inquifitive, it matters not .— 


whether a barbarous Character, or any other 
Figure is fet down or usd, provided it -be 


known what Language the Paper is written in, , 


and that the Interceptor underftands it. 


(r) [A third fort have found out new Charas - 


cers, &c.] . 
This is afcrib’d to Cicero: But now, who can 


be at the Pains, and not be quite tir’d to find . 


out as many Charadters as there are Things im. 


Ufe 2? And fuppofe he fhould, How ina few. « 


Days (not. to fay Hours) will he eafily forget: 
his Verbal Index ? 


To conclude this Chapter, thefe Cyphers were: ~ 


t~ 


invented for Swiftnefs in Writing as well as Se- - 


crecy,that the Hand may be.as nimble as, nay out=, — 


run, the Thowghts. 
Robertus ulturias hath fwet very much in thie 
occult Way of Writing, in the 17th Chaptex. 


of his 7th Book of the drt Afilicary. But Bap- . 
tifa Porta hath far out f{tript him as to diligence» - 
in the Point, in the 16th Book of his Natural. : 


q 


Magick, to which we thall refer the Reader ra-. - 


ther than tranfcribe what that Author hath... 


WILtten... 


: C HA i ig 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of Spectacles, 


M AN Y doubt whether the Ancients had 
- Spettacles or not, becaufe Pliny the moft 
diligent of all Writers, hath not fo much as 
one Word concerning them. 
_ But however, you will find them mention’d 
by Plautus, when he faith [(Vurum cedo, neceffe 
eft confpicilio uti] which cannot be underftood of 
any Thing elfe, but of thofe kind of Glafles 
which are call’d Spectacles, ? 
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“= Cf) ,Speciactes] 

- Confpicilia: Some fay, ’tis to be read. Confpicil- 
um; as Baculus, Bacillus; Furcula, Furcilla ; fo 
Speculum, Specillum. Though the Word [Con{pi- 
ciliwm] ufed here by our Author, doth com- 
monly denote a Place from whence we may fee 
or have a Profpeét of any Fhing, as in Plautus: 


me 


coat | 


his Medic. In_confpicilio adfervabam Pallium: yer 


here it fignifies an Inftrument which magnifies 
Objects and makes them bigger, _ 

In which Senfe that of Plautas is to be under- 
flood [ Vitrum cedo, @c.} {fo that ’tis probable 
from hence, that they were anciently in Ute, 
as it alfo may appear from Prolomy’s Glafs, (men- 
tioned by Baptifia Porta) by which he {aw Ships 
coming -600 Miles off, and whereby we might 
difcern our Friends for fome Miles, and read at 
a vaft Diftance the fimalleft Characters. I fup- 
pole Pancirollzs mentions thefe among new In- 

veutgons 


3 
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ventions, becaufe he doth not find them in Claf- 
fiek Authors. | se i | 


meet, 
e 


CHAP. XVL 
Of Saddles, Stirrups, ana Horfe fhoes. 
{€) Alt Men believe Saddles to be a modern 


Invention, or at leaft found out after 
the Roman Empire, in regard we cannot fee in 
any ancient Statues, that ever Horfes had any 
Saddles; no, nor in Brafs, nor in any embofsd 
Works of Metals or Stone. But though they 
were not fo very ancient, yet we find them in 
Ulfe in the Time of Confantine the Son of Con-~ 
flantine the Great, in the Year of our Lord 340. 
Por Zoenaras tells us, that Conffans in a Battle 
with his Brother Con/antine about the Divifion of 
the Empire, rufh’d into the middle of his Army, 
and ftruck and difinounted him from his Horie 
and Saddle. : : 

Theodofius Adagnus, who began to reign in the 
Year 382. makes mention alfo of Saddles ; for 
he forbids in a certain Law any Saddle, Bridle, 
and Portmanteau, to exceed fixty Pounds Weight 
in Gold, and that under this Penalty, that who-~ 
ever tranfgrefs'd in that Particular, thould have 
his Saddle cut in Pieces, and his Portmanteay | 
forfeiced. 

‘There is alfo mention made of Saddles ina 
Conititution of Leo the Emperor, who began 
to reign in the Year 472, in which Law he tor- 
bids the wearing of Margarites, Emeralds, and 
other Jewels in their Bridles, or Belts. 


Nicetas 
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Nicetas in the Life of Asdronicus Comnenus | 
fpeaks of one Theodorus, who alighted. from | 
the Saddle of his Horfe, which he calls ¢.0, | 
z.e. the Seat whereon he fat. And Zonaras u- 
feth the fame Word for a Saddle in the Life of | 
Conftantine Monomachus, fo that without all 
doubt a Saddle was no very ancient Inven- 
tion, 

Neither are we very certain when (#) Stirrups 
were firft brought into Ufe; but becaufe we 
find not the leaft Marks or Foot-{teps of them, 
either in Marbles or Brazen Statues, and their 
Name is not any where extant; it 1s therefore 
no Abfurdity to fay, they were invented after 
the Xoman Empire, fo that it was neceflary to 
invent a new Name for a new Thing, fuch,as 
Staphia, Stapes, Stapedes,ie. A Place to flay 
ones Feet on, or a Stay for the Feet. — 

There are fome who would have Horfes not 
to have been {hod formerly, becaufe Iron Shoes 
are not to be feen on their Statues. The Reafon 
of which, I ingenuoufly confefs, I do not — 
know: But I have read that Poppea, Nero's. 
Lady, fhod her delicate Steeds with Gold, and 
the reft with Silver. A Thing, I prefume, fhe 
had never thought of, much lefs practisd, had 
they-not before been wont to have been fhod. 

Nicetas tells us, towards the end of the Hi- 
tory, that the Latins demolith’d a moftexcellent . 
Statue of an Horte, confecrated to Fefus, the 
Son of JVeve, or as fome think to Bellerophon, . 
and that under the Iron broken off from its 
Feet, they found the Picture of a Man. And 
therefore I am apt to believe, that Horfes were... 
fhod formerly-with lron Shoes. 


Tie 
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(t) [All Aten look on Saddles to be a new Inven- 
_ ton, &zc.] ok, 

Pliny faith, that the Pelethronii, a People of 
Fhefaly, or the Lapithe found out Frenos and. 
Strata Equoram (i e. Harnefs for Horfes ) by 
which Word Stratum they underltood Ephippia, 
or Saddles for Horfes, but inconfiderately ; in re- 
gard by that Word, not fo mucha Saddle is. 
fignified, as any Thing elfe that is thrown upon 
an Horfe; for what ever they fpread over a 
Thing was called Stragulum, as the Coverlet of 
a Bed, and fo Stratum is an-Horfe-cloth, or a~ 
Covering for a Horfe. Becaufe, sieither Pliny, 
nor any other Author of Credit do mention 
thofe Ephippia , or SellasEquefires, we are apt to- 
think they were not in ufe among the ancient: 
Romans. | : 

Cafar {peaking of the Cuftoms of the ancient. 
Suevi, as different from the Romans, fays, they ufe. 
no Ephippia (by which mutt be meant, fomething, 
that aniwered our Saddles, though perhaps not. 
of the fame Shape and Form) andthat how few: 
foever they were, they would not fear to fight. 
with any Number of thofe that ufed them,. 
neque corum moribus turpins quidquam aut inertins 
babetur, quans ephippiis uti, ne quemvis numeruns- 
ephippiatorum equitum. quamvis pauci.adire undent,. 
De bello Gall. Lib. 4. Cap. 2. 

: (4) [ Stirrups. ]- 

Without doubt thoie Helps whereby-we mount: 
the Horfes, and into which we put our Feet for 
our more eafy and fafer Sitting, are but modern 
Inventions. It is evident from Marbles and Sta- 
tues, and Triumphal Arches-at Rome, that the. 

Ancients: 
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Ancients did not ufe them, neither doth any 
Name of them occur 1n any Greek or Latin Au- 
thor. They are commonly call’d Staffe, Staphia, 
Stapedes, a Stay for the Feet, Cel, Rhodiginus calls 
them Subfellares, becaufe they hung under the, 
Saddle, others call them Ferra Scanjilia. he | 

That the Ancients were wont to leap upon» 
their Horfes without the Help of Stirrups, Vir- 
gil thews in the 12th Book of his e4ncids, and: 
in other Places. 


Infranant alit currus, ac corpora faltu 
Suljiciunt in equos. ~~ 
bt. | 
‘ Some mount their Horfes, others {trait prepare 
* Their Chariots 


We find in fevera] Authors, that this leaping. 
on Horfeback was exactly required not only of 
Tyros, or new railed Soldicrs, but alfo by the 
Veterans, They had wooden Horles within 
Aeonts in Winter, and without in Summer. 

he Tyros at firtt vaulted upon them naked and 
unarmed, but upon their Improvement by Pra-_ 
CtIEE, they afterwards mounted them with their 
Weapons in their Hands. Nay, they were 
to cap up and down as well on the Left-Side as 
the Right, and that not without their drawa 
Swords; fo that by continual exercile, they 
could in a trice skip upon their Horfes with 
great Dexterity, even in the midft ot the Hurry 
and Tuimuilt of (ab as isevident from tes lil 
the 3d Book of the 2d Punick War. 

When Charlemain had made a certain Bicsbu« 
ter a Bifbop, aud fecing him fo nimble upon his 
Advancement, as to leap for Joy upon his Horfe 

at 
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ata Jump, without Bench or Foot-ftool, or any 
Thing to affift him, he call’d to him and faid: 
“ Tfee, Sir, you are Vigorous and Healthy, 
and by bouncing into your Saddle are a fpe- 
cial Horfeman, whofe Brisknefs and Altivity 
would be ferviceable in the Wars, and there- 
fore 1 defire you to leave your Flock, and to 
** follow the Army. | ; 

But becaufe this way of leaping on Horfe- 
back, was pretty difficult and troubiefome, efpe- 
cially to thofe that were infirm and weak, and 
had no Body to mount them: Therefore the 
Viocuri, i, e. the Overfeers (as we call them) of 
the High-Ways, did all along the Road place 
certain great Stones, from whence they might 
eafily beftride their Beafts. Plutarch tells us, 
that Caias Gracchus was not oply careful in 
paving the High-Ways, but mark’d out Miles 
by Stones and Pillars conveniently placed at a 
meafured Diftance, to help poor Travellers to 
mount their Palfrys, without that Inftrument 


NG for-that Purpofe ; for Stirvups were notin 
on! - 


ce 
ce 
ee 
€¢ 
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CHAP. XVIL 
Of Squaring the Circle. 


(7) Akifborle tells -us, that there” are many 
“+ Things knowable, which are not yet known, 
becaufe the Way or Manner of them is not un- 
derftood ; he gives us an Inftance of Squaring 
the Circle. (0) A Thing, which neither he him- 
{elf, nor any one elfe, even to this very Age, 
could ever do, till about thirty Years ago, when 
that Art was found out, big with fome won- 
| ; derful 
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derful and mighty Myftery. The Greeks call it 
a Terragonifiw, whichis the (7) Reduction of any 
other Figure to a Circle, which 1s done after 
this Manner. dx 3 ae 

Make a Cirgle 4. B. and let the Diameter of 
its Area be 4.C. and 14 Foot long, which Num- 
ber being trebled, produces. 42, to which if 
you add the 7th Part.of the Diameter, which 1s: 
two, there will arife.a4, for the Cireumference of 
a Circle is three Times and a 7th Part greater: 
than the Diameter. ahi f 

Now the Circumference and Diameter being 
Known, “tis eafy to find out the Axea ; for if | 
we divide the Diameter by half, i.e. by two, 
there will arife 7, and if we divide the Circum-. 
ference alfo by. 2, there will be produced 22,, 
which laft Number multiplied by 7, will give 
184, which according to Reafon in Mathe-. 
miaticks is the rea ot the Circle. 


The Account isthis : 


The wh jameter 1 I : 
oes psi oT 62). 5 ae, the Quotient’ 
ape while Circumference 44 22 iHieednoriene 


The two Quotients 22 and 7 multiplied toge- 
ther, conftitutethe 4rea of the 154---- thus: 
If 
Res 


emmer ete oe 


154 the 4rea of the Circle. 


Yr now remains that we find out a Square e- 
gual tothis, which is done after this Manner: 


The 
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The Diameter being divided (as before) into 
¥4 Parts, a Line is to be drawn from the eleventh 
Part tothe Circumference, from the Point D.to F. 
fo that it imikes a right dagle with the Disme- 
ter: And then a Line is to be drawn from the 
laft Part of the Diameter to. the fame Point F 
and there is made a Line C. F. and fo that 
Square will be equal to the Grele ; which that 
you may apprehend to be true, it will be necef- 
fary to meafure the Length of the Square it felf,. 
and therefore the Line C. D. is to be meafurd, 
which we faid was eleven Foot: That Number 
multiplied by eleven makes 121, and the Line 
D. F. isto be meafured and the Length of it 
you may thus apprehend. 2 
__A Line muft_ be drawn from the Point (the 
Centre of the Circle) to F. and there will be 
conftituted a Friangle D. E.F. TheLine E. FP, 
is equal to the half Diameter, which is 7 Foot, 
the whole being 14. That Number isto be mul* 
tiplied by 7, from whence will-arife 49, from 
which deduct 15, which is the multiplied Num- 
ber of the Line £. D. which is 4 Foot, which 
multiply’d make 16; take therefore 16 from 4g, 
and there remains 33, and there‘ore the Value of 
the Line D, F. will be 33; to which Number 
join the aforefaid 121, and the Produ& will be 
154. From whence ‘tis evident, that the Value 
of the Line F. doth conftitute a Square 54, 
which Number was the Area of the Circle. 


The -C:O. AL AL EN PAR S. 
(4) [Ariftotle tells us, there are many Things 
knowable that are not known. | 
He in{tanceth well in the Quadrature of a 
Circle, a Thing which fome fancy not as yet 
: known. 
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known, though perhaps not impoMible to be 
underfiood, We may well fay, that the great- 
eft Part of thofe Things we know, is not the - 
_Tyth of what we know not. And therefore 
Cufanys had a Copious Theme, when he wrote 
a Book of Learned Ignorance. 

(x) [A Thing which neither bimfelf nor any one 

elfe could ever do, 8cc. | 

Several great Wits and Mathematical Heads, 
have been deeply engag’d in this nice Specula- 
tion. Among the Ancients before .4ri/fotle’s 
Time, Antiphon and Eryfo, Hippocrates Chius and 
Enclid, Archimedes and Apollonius, Porus and 
others, almoft crack’d their Noddles in the 
perveltigation of this curious Theory. Among 
the Moderns, Boetins and Campanus, Cufanus and. 
Regiomontanus, Orontius,Fineus, and {everal others, 
have beat their Brains about this fubtil Inquiry.. 
If the laft of thefe could have performd as 
~ much as he promis d, he had purchafed.a Wreath 
of immortal Glory. He is ingenioufly confutéd. 
by Petr. Nonius and Bateon, whohave accurately. 
demonftrated his vain Attempts. as to that Par- 
ticular. | | 

Hippocrates, a Merchant of Chios, being taken 
by Pyrates, went on Purpofe to Athens to pro- 
fecute the Rogues, and during his ftay there, he 
fell acquainted with fome Philofophers, by 
whofe learned Converfe he fo improv d in Geo- 
metry, that he aim‘d at two Things in that No- 
ble Science, viz. the fquaring of the Circle, and. 
the Duplication of the Tube. As for the Quadra- 
ture he unhappily mifs’d it, but when he had. 
{quared a little Half Moon, he e1roneoufly ima- 
gined he had fquar'd a Circle by that. But the 
fore-mentiond Fohn Buteon hath fhewed in | 

: Y little 
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little Treatife the Miftakes of Hippocrates, and 
allo of all other Demonftrations ‘about this 
Matter. And Ramus in the 1{t Book of his 
Scholar. Mathemat. and inthe roth of his Geo- 
metry hath fomewhat extant upon this Subject. 

Boetius and Jamblicas, the onein his Comment 
on the Category of Relation, and the other in 
his Paraphrate of the Tex Predicaments, afhirm 
‘the Invention of the Tetragonifm we are {peak- 
ing .of, as Simplicias informs us in his Notes 
on the 1ft Book of Ariffor. Phyficks. And the 
fame Author teils us, that this Quadrature was 
found out by Sextus, Pythagoras, and <Archi- 
medes, by Apollonius and Nicomedes, by Cartes 
and others: But many deny that there was ever 
any fuch Thing, fo that the Point in Hand 
feems very uncertain. And really the fruttlefs 
Study of the acuteft Mathematicians in ail 
Ages engag’d in the Refearch of this notable 
Difficulty or perplex'd Abfurdity, hath driven the 
Learned into a fit of Defpair; fo that they 
are quite Hopelefs that ever Pofterity will be 
blefs'd with fo rare anJnvention. And yet fome 
think, that the Thing 1s poffidle and kuowable, 
though it is not as yet found out and difco- 
verd. 

All that we fhall add concerning this intri- 
cate and confounding Problem, in fhort is this: 
-That according to the Doétrine of Arifotle's 

School, which holds a Continunm to be infinitely 
divifible, the Thing is defperate and impoffible 
to be done, becaufe a {trait Line and a Circle 
can never be equal, as that Philofopber teacheth in 
the 7th Book of his Phyfcks: But upon the 
admiffion of the Corpufcular Hypothefis, holding 
all Things to be made and compoted of Atoms, 


and 


upon the Allowance of this modern Opinion, 
this Difficulty we are upon, feems not only fu- 
perable, but very feafible ; as Fohn Schuler, Pro- 
feflor at Breda, ingenioufly fhews in his Phy/olo- 

ical Exercitations, to which we refer the curious 
Keader, _ : | . 

(Cy) [Tis the Reduttion of any Figure to a Cir- 
cle, which is done thus. ] | 
_ The Knot and Difficulty of this Quettion, 
lies in the Proportion which the Diameter and 
Circumference have to each other. Pancirollus 
anduttrioufly explains it in this Chapter, where- 
in you have fet down the Demonftration at 
large. 

And indeed the exact Proportion betwixt thefe 
two, being the Ground of the Quadrature of a 
Circle, is a Matter which hath tet at Work the 
great Wits of the World, and yet notwithf{tand- 
ing their painful Difquifition, it lies {till in the 
Dark, and is not difcover’d ; infomuch, that 
Pitifeus and other eminent Mathematicians, 
might very well doubt whether it would ever 
come to light. | 

Aurantius Vinetus formerly, and Fofeph Scali- 
ger of late, wrote a Book, wherein he would 
prove and demonfirate, that he had found out 
the exact Proportion between the Diameter and 
Circumference. Lut he was imuch deceived, 
and therefore was confuted by the Profeflor at 


Heidelberg and by others, who prove it impof- _ 


ible that there {hould be am exact Proportion be- 
twixt them. | 

The Invention of this, would conduce much 
fo the clearing up of many Obfcurities and 
cloudy Places in driftorle ; and would be of in= 


4 : finite ~ 
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and Lines to confift of indivifible Points; I fay, © 
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finite Ufe in Mathematicks, in ArchiteCture, 
and in the meafuring of all round Bodies, as 
Globes, Veflels, @c. infomuch, that from the 
Sight either of their Bottom or Cover, a Man 
may foon under{tand the whole Method of fram- 
ang them from this Doétrine, that fhews the 
Proportion betwixt the Diameter and Circum- 
ference ; which teacheth us no more than this, 
(which indeed is the grand Query) how many 
Times a {trait Line drawn through the Centre 
“of a Circle, is contained in the Circumference ; 
‘or how much a Circular or Circumferential Line 
is greater than a {trait Line drawn through the 
Centre or Middle of a Circle. 


| Cm Ad. KVL 
Of Mural or Wall-Engines and Guns. 


(=) T HE Military Inftruments called Guns, 

: were found out by a German about the 
Year of our Lord 1378. They were fir{t ufed 
by (4) the Venetians in an Engagement with the 


Genoese at Foffa Clodia, which Place the -Genoefe 


had a Defign to reduce, and to bring under 
their Yoke without regard to any Conditions of 
Peace. But being ftrangly mawled, weaken’d 
and wortted by thefe War-like Engines, they 
were almoft all deftroy’d. ae 

(db) They were call’d Bombarde, from the bom- 
-bous kind of Noife they make; from hence was 
found out thofe Hand-Guns, which fir'd by a 
“Match or by the Knack of a Wheel- Lock, do 
‘hoot Bullets. Thefé are daily in Ule, and 
‘therefore ‘tis needle{s to infift any longer upon 


them > 


t 
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them, and alfo to fpeak about Gun-Powder 
made for that Purpofe. La rapt 

(c) The Latin Word [Selopas': is deriv’d from 
the Sound, which breaks out at the firing of 
them, according to that of Perjims, 


Nec Sclopo tumidas intendis rumpere buccas. 

.--- Nor doft thou ftrive to ftuft | 

" thy page Cheeks, to break them with 
a Puff. ? 


Which Verfe is to be underftood of that 
Sound which I mention’d, and not of the 
Noiie of Guns, which were not in being at that 
Time. 

The C O°PA7 ALENT A Ka, 


(x) [Guns were firjt invented by a German, &c. ] 

All Hifories do agree in this, that a German 
was Author of this Invention, but whether his 
Name be known, or whether he wasa Monk of 
Friburg, Confbantine Antklizen, oF Bertholdus 
Swartz, (as fome call him) a Monattick too, 1S 
not fo very certain. "Tis faid he wasa Chy- 
milt, who fometimes for Medicines kept Pow- 
der of Sulphur in a Mortar, which he covered 
with a Stone. Butit happened one Day as he was 
ftriking Fire, that a Spark accidentally falling 
into it, brake out into a Flame, and heav’d up 
the Stone. The Man being inftructed by this 
Contingency, and having made an Iron Pipe or 
Tube together with Powder, is faid to have in- 
vented this Engine ; $0 that Fortune made him 
the Author of that which he never dreai’d of ; 
jult as Diocles the Athenian was of Mufick, by 
Griking with his Stick fome earthen Veflels; fo 
true is that of Aratas (Tht Jupiter teacheth not 
| Min 
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Men alt Things at once] | There are many Things 
die concealed: which he will difcover to Po- 
fterity. Nature: hath a vat) Treafure . of 
Knowledge, whieh: cannot: be-exhaufted: invall 
Ages, ae 

tee afcribe the Inventionof Guns to.4r- 
chimedes, at the Siege of Syracufe by Afarcellus s 
either to defend the Liberty of the Citizens; or 
to defer and prorogue the: Deftruction of -his 
Country. We wonder why, they do nat com- 
mend as Founder of them Demetrius King, of 
Macedon, whofe ingenious Contrivance of Mi- 
litary Engines dubb'd him: tloxoowse: and 
whote elaborate Machine he’ batter’d the Cilicians 
with, was fo admired by Lyfimaches, that for 
that very Thing he ftyl'd him Divine Demee 
trius, : patel ick 
Some Writers of the Indian. Hiffory tell Liss 
that Guns as well as Printing were found out by 
the Chinefe many Ages ago. - They fay alfo, that 
they were in Ufe among the A4vors' long’ be- 
fore they were known in Germany: But hove 
is it poflible-or credible, that an Inftrument fo 
neceflary- for the befieged to repel the Attacks of 
their Enemies, fhould lie dormant {o- long ? 
Whereas, as foon as ever the Ufe of Guns was 
known to the Venetians, and Printing tothe Ro- 
mans, it was prefently communicated to other 

People, fo that now nothing is more common 
throughout the World. | 

But methinks they are very ridiculous, wlig 
make ‘Salmonens the Founder of this Art: of 
Gunnery from thofe Verfes of Virgil in his 6th 
ened. | i 


Beigl, ... &. — Crndged 
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-eueee= Crudcles dantem Salmonea penas 
Dum flammas Fovis, & fonitus imitatur Olympi : 
 Demens, qui ninbos, & non imitabile fulmen 
- pefEre & cornipedum cur fa fimulabat equoram, 
z. €. gt. 
~Sdtmonens, {uff ring cruel Pains, I found, 

For emulating Fove : The rattling Sound 
Of mimick Thunder, and the ghirt’ring Blaze 
Of pointed Light’nings, and their forky Rays: 

~-&mbitious Fool, with horny Hoofs to pafs 
 O’er hollow Arches of refounding Brafs; 
To rival Thunder in its rapid Courfe ; 
- And imitate inimitable Force. 


For ’tis clear and evident, from that {park of 
Poetry that Salmonews’s Machine was an harm- 
lefs Engine,nothing but a Scare-Crow to aftright 
and ftrike into a Panick Fear ; and therefore in 
no wife to be compared or equal'd to Thunder, 
except in 14s empty Notle and Fragor. : 
~ We may here (not umpertinently ). for the 
Diverfion of the Reader, draw a Parallel be- 
twixt Guns and Thunder, and compare them 
togeiher in {everal Refpects, but we pretend not 
to Exadtnefs.in, every Particular. | 

The Report of a Cannon 1s not only dike 
Thunder in Sound and Fire, in the Blow and 
Effects, but infinitely excels and goes beyond 
it. For Thunder fometimes is fo kind an Artil- 
lery, as to {pare Mens Lives; but thefe barba- 
xous Engines do always Sacrifice them to their 
horrid Cruelty, Thunder oftentimes with a 
cafual Stroke {trikes inanimate, Creatures, and 
feldom flaughters a rational Being; but Guns 
chiefly aim at Man’s Deftruction. 


3 ~ Befides, 
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Befides, many Remedies are prefcribed by 
vuthors againit Thunder ; as Caves in the Harth, 
nd Crowns of Laurel, the Skin of Sea-Calves, 
nd Eagles Feathers, all which are Proof again{t 
Jeaven’s Arfenal: But no Rampire or Bulwark 
s impregnable againft the Batteries of an Earth- 
y Magazine. If thofe vain Superftitions are 
refervatives again{t natural, yet they are no 
Palifmans again{t artificial Canons. The Noife 
f Bells can difperfe, rarity, and melt Casit 
were) the cloudy Barrels of thofe celeftial 
Miortar-Pieces: But what Violence (I wonder) 
-an break the Force of thefe terreftrial Granado’s? 
4 Peal of Thunder gives but a fingle Stroke, 
t picks and chofeth, as it were, and aims but 
it one Mark: But a Volley of Shot gives a nu- 
nerous Blow, it levels at many, and {fcatters 
fate. 
Thunder {ends its Harbingers, a Crack, and 
Lightning, the Fore-runners of its Mifchiefss 
3ut Guns give Fire and go off, at the fame. 
Inftant; they {mite and make a Noife, make a 
Noife and fmite, and will at the fame Time 
falute your Ear with a found, and your Back’ 
with a Bullet. ) solace hace 
“Laffty, there are fome cooler Climates and . 
seafons, as Northern Regions and Winter-Wea-. 
her, whofe too great Rigours extinguith the 
Heat ; and there are hotter Countries and Times, 
1s Egypt, and the Summer, whofe intenfe Heat. 
‘catters and melts all frigid Vapours; fo that 
there ts'no coltifion of Clouds, and confequent- 
ty no Thunder. ~ But now. thefe metaflick In- 
Mruments abound every where, and at all 
Fiines and Places can produce their difinal and. 
mifchievous Effects, And therefore feeing Guns 
| 2 do” 
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do not only imitate, but exceed all Thunder, | 
it is impoflible Salmoneus fhould be the Au- 
thor of them, in regard the Poet tells us, he did | 
counterfeit inimitable Thunder. | | 
But though Envy cannot rob the Germans of | 
this Invention, yet it damns the Author to the | 
-lowe(t Shades, _ A juft Doom pronounc‘d againft | 
a Fellow born only for the Deftruction of Man- 
Kind. Certainly, no Humane Wit, but fome 
malicious Fiend, muft fuggeft to Mortals fo fatal 
an Air. It had been no Matter, if (Perillas- 
like) he had handfell’d the Experiment of his: 
Ingenious Cruelty. 
But though nothing is more mifchievous than 
thofé pernicious Machines to a beleaguer’d For- 
trefs, yet what is more commodious to a Town 
befieg’d, whofe miffile Fire, or fiery Miffives 
beat off the Enemy from attacking their Works ? 
For indeed, what Civility hath Nature done at 
any Time to any Man, without. the unhappy 
Attendance of fome Difcourte/y ? Speak Fire and. 
Water! Ye great Prefervers of Humane Life, 
and ye moft barbarous Deftroyers of Mankind! 
But perhaps Heaven hath in Judgment inflicted 
the Cruelty of this Invention, on purpofe ta 
fright Men into Amity and Peace, and into an 
Abhorrence of the Tumult and Inhumanity. of: 


ar. | 
(a) (Firft nfed by the Venetians, 8zc.] 

About. the Year of our Lord 1380. in a 
Fight againft the Genoefe, wha perceiy'd the De- 
fruction made among their Troops, but faw. 
mot the Inftruments that causd it. And fince 
Wars are not wagd by Laws and Covenants 
ar civil Compadts, let every one endeavour, e 
the 
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ther by Strength or Policy, to kill his Enemy 
‘as well as he can. © + 7 
~ Some are of Opinion, that Stings, formerly 
usd, had greater Force, and did more Execu- 
tion than Guns; which, though they are very 
pernicious, yet Experience tells us, are not 
always victorious ; wherefore a certain Captain) 
told the Duke of Savoy: That he was wont to ufe 
his Mdusket for Shew, and not for Neceffity, and 
that after the firjt Attack of the Enemy they threw 
them away, and conquered with their Swords, which 
were moft fuccefsful, Henry \V. of France had - 
Experience of this in feveral Conflicts, whofe 
Blades were Jaden with frequent Triumphs. 
.... What faid the Laconian when wounded with 
.a Dart?: J am not, quoth he, concerned at my 
Death, but at my Fall by a Woand from .a feeble 
Archer. For ‘tis SatisfaGtion to the Vaneuith’d, 
to expire by the Hand of Heroick Valour; hence 
Plat OF Vig s eu 
eEnee magni dextracddis-as- | 
_“ °Tis by the Great eEneas’s Hand you fall. 
And becaufe the Lacedemonians were wont to 
Bropple with their Swords, twas not counted 
Bravery to kill a Man witha Dart; a Thing’ 
that may be done by the fillieft Woman. 
; | (6) [-Bombarda. ] | 
A Bombo, which fignifies an humming kind - 
of Noife, q. Bombixatio quadam ardens; a kind « 
of burning Bombization. he. 
, (c) [Sclopus, 8cc.] a 
There are feveral Sorts (you fee) of thefe 
Bombarda: Sclopeti are thofe Muskets which the 
Anfantry carry, called by fome Harque Buffes 
1e. Arcas Bafus, from Arcus a Bow, (whofe 
$3... Room 


/ 
; 
| 
| 
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Room it fupplies in a Battle ; for as Archers were: 
formerly in the Front, fo A4usketeers are now,)) 
and Bufo, which in ftalian fignifies a Hole, be- 
caufe the Fire enters through an Orifice into the 
Barrel of the Gun, and there kindling the 
Powder difchargeth the Bullet, | 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of Greek Fire, commonly call’d Wild- Fire. 


“| N the Reign of Conftantinus Pogonatus (i. e. of 

bearded Conffantine ) there was found out: 
(4) an Art to kindle Fire under Water, and 
this was call’d Greek Fire, becaufe the Inventor 
of it was Callinicus a Greek, in the Year of our 
Lord 680. (e) Con/fantine defended himfelf tn 
a Sea-Fight again{t the Saracens with this Fire, 
brought from Conffantinople, as Zonaras in his 


Life informs us. 
. Th. COMMENTARY. 


 (d) [An Art to kindle Fire under Water, &c.} 
Though “twas ufual with the Ancients to 
make Balls, which would be fired with Rain, 
and which being caft into Rivers, would burn 
and confume even Bridges and Navies ;° arid 
though they call’d thefe Greek Fire, and afcrib’d 
“the Invention to Adarcus Gracchas; yet that 
“which we properly call Greek Fire is of another 
Nature ; the Author of which was one Callinicus, 
who. flying from Heliopolis, taught it the Romana 
- Emperors, 


"Twas 
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_ “Twas done. after this manner’; they bal’d to= 
gether the Coals of Willow and Salt, Agna-vit & 
and Sulphur, Pitch and Frankincenie, Cam- 
phire, @c, Ad! which will burn under Water}, 
and. any of them will confume any Subftance ox 
Matter whatfoever. a OL. tio! 
. €e)y (Conftantine defended hinzfelf with it 
When a Navy of Saracens caine up to. Byzana 
tinm, and were repuls’d from thence, they wens 
to Cyxicum, where f{taying about the ipace of 
feven Years, they often engag’d at Byzantium, 
uatil Pire kindled under Water by the Art of 
Cailinicas, burntthe Ships of the Saracens, fothat 
great. Numbers being. flaughrter’d, the reft were 
forced tofly. And by this Device the Saracens 
(doubtlefs) fuffer’d a greater Lofs than the Peo- - 
ple of Syracufe, when Archimedes by his Burns _ 
ing Glaffes weaken’d their Strength by. fo great. 
a. Difappointment, 
_ Others have made ufe alfo: of this Greet Fire,. 
among whom, chiefly the Emperor -Leos for 
when the Eafern People came in an°hottile 
manner againit the City of Confantinople with a 
Fleet of 1800 Veflels, the Emperor directing his. 
Fire-(hips again{ft them, burnt them all with 
this-kind of Fire. 


4 ' 
te CHAP. XX, Lee 
Of Fults, Tournaments, or Tilting.. 


Poi or [4] Tournaments, thofe ludicrous Rec 
J prefentations of a eaieterpci War, were firit 
| | 4 itt: 


es 4 
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invented by ALanuel Comnenus, Emperor of Con- 
fantinople, as Nicetas informs us, who wrote ta | 
the Year 1214. Before his Time we do not 
find that that Exercife was in ule in the Roman 
Empire; which, as ‘tis a Tryal of Strength and 
Valour, fo itisa Sport full of Hazard and Dan- 
ger, in regard it hath been fatal to .feveral 
Perfons. The Fall of King Henry is very famous, 
and. well known in the World. | 
-oDmy, {elf have feen many who have been mu- 
tually the Death of each other; and therefore 
Gemes, the Brother of the Sultan Selimus, being 
ask’d by Pope Alexander, after much dry bafting, 
how he :lded .thefe fportive Velitacions, made 
_anfwer, «If this drubbing be th earneff (moft 
holy Father!) 1 1s too little, but if it is in’ze/f, 
itmay be too much.  - Mag ath oh 
Nicetas mentions in his third Book, that 

pompous Tournament exhibited by AZanuel Com- 
nenas tothe Latins at atioch; tor when thefe 
being about:to poflefsthe HolyLand;thew’d their 
Gallantry in’ Horfemanfhip, andat the Lance: 
Manvel, willing to let them fee that the Greeks 
were no \wayanferior , nor would-yield to the 
Latias, pitch'd upon'a Day for Fufing and Tilr- 
ing, but with blunt Spears ; and: therefore he 
appeard in his Imperial Robes, glorioufly at- 
tended with well-appointed Greeks, and dif- 
mounting a- Brace of Latins, he laid them flat 
on the Ground, AS ot 


_ The COMMENTARY, 
 ChY [ Tournaments.) 

A. very late Traveller tells us that he faw, at 
Bologne, formerly that Exercife of Fufting. and 
Zilsing, which is {till usd there in pene 

2 ime, 
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Time. He defcribes it thus. The Combatants 
being mounted on Horfeback, and arm’d Cap-a-pe, 
and adorn‘d with huge Plumes of Feathers and: 
‘Scarfs, with Lances in their Hands, run at one 
another a full Gallop, oneon one fide, and ano- 
ther on the other fide, of a low Rail; they aim 
at one particular Part (I think the Eye) and he 
that comes the neareft is the belt Fu/fer. 

_ This kind of Exercife was a perfe&t Image and 
Refemblance of a Duel, which way of contend- 
ing mu(t needs be the Invention of the Stygiaa 
Tyrant, who is ever embroiling the World in 
Wars. And therefore (doubtlefs) this manner 
of Digladiation was very ancient; {uch was the 
Skirmith we read of inthe Poet Horace, 


———— ——~ Quod incidit inter 
Hetlora Priamidem, animofuim ata; inter Achillem >. 
fra fuit capitalis, ut altima divideret Mors, 
Non aliam ob caufam, nifi quod virtus in utroque 
Summa {uit ------- == Mr 
" So valiant Hector, when he did engage 
“ Gaintt ftout Achilles, fach a deadly Rage 
" Did animate them both, that nothing cou'd 
** Satiate their Fury, but each other’s Blood ; 
“ And Death of one, merely ‘caufe both were 


‘ftout, | , 
_“ Conquer or dye both could, but ne‘er give out. 


Thus Scipio Africanus is highly celebrated: for 
killing a Barbarian in Spain ina fangle Combat. 
And whoever difcommended Alexander the 
reat, for rapping the Bréaft of Spithrobates, the 
overnour of Jona, with his Spear, when they 
were engaged in a Ducl? 

Sy Al 
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All Afonomachy 1s forbidden by the Bulls of che 
Popes, efpecially of Pope Wicholas, being a Temp- 
tation of Heaven, fince the innocent Party may, 
in the jufte(t Quarrel, be bafely murder’d, and | 
-the moft guilty Mifcreant may conquer in the! 
Encounter. And therefore what is a Duel, but” 
a furious Redrefs againftthe Laws of Nature, a 
brutal Rage, rather than a Fit of human Mad-_ 
wnnefs? But Frotho,a Danifh King, was of another. 
Mind, who publickly enaGted, that all Quarrels. 
and Difputes fhould be decided by the Sword; 
for he thought it more feemly for Men to try 
their Strength by mutual Blows, than to feold 
out the Difference in Billinfgate Words. 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of a Quintane. 


a a H E ufe of a (4) Oxintane is ancient enough, 

It was appointed for Evercife, and not 
for Sport. The Romans made in their Camps four 
Ways, refembling a Crofs, to thefe they fub- 
joind another, which, becaufe it was a fifth, was 
called Ovintana, as Vegetins informs us. In this 
Way they (0) faitned in the Earth a great Stake, 
{¢) about which the Soldiers exercisd,as if it had 
been a Man, And this Exercife they call’d [4d 
Palum.] But now our Countrymen have chang’d 
it from an Evvercife to a Matter of Pleafure , 
fixing a Stake in’ the Earth, and cloathing it 
like :a' Man, which {ill retains the Name of a 
Quintane, from Via Quintana, wherein the Sol- 
diexs were exercis d, ; Jaks 


The 
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(4) [ Oxintana,} oa 
So ftyl’d (it feems) from a Way of that Name.- 
*Tis call’d alfo Evercitatio ad Palum, and fome-. 
times Palariz, which Exercife anciently was a 
fencing at a Stake or Polt fix’d in the Ground,. 
but appearing above it the height ofa Man, fix. 
oot; (as Vegetius de{cribes it) at which they 
performd all the Points of the Fencer’s Art, as 
pn an Enemy,. by way of Preparation toa true 
ion. 
. (b) (Faffen'd a Stake in the Earth, &c.} 
That is, fo firmly, as not to fhake or totterj. 
and to be higher than a Man about fix Foot. 
The 7yre’s, or Frefh-water Soldiers, were wont 
nigh at hand, to make at this Polt with their: 
Clubs or Swords, as if it had been an Enemy ¢ 
but ata Difance they threw at it, and hit ity 
and all for a Readinefs and a greater Dexterity, 
in a real Battel. But they were very cautious: 
of expofing themielvesin attacking the Stake, 
and were as careful in avoiding.as in giving of: 
Blows. Every 7yro had a particular Stake, whiclr. 
he encounter'd as an Enemy, aiming fometimesat. 
the Head, and fometimes at the Face, @c. and raa- 
king Proffers to hit it fometimes on this fide,. 
and fometimes on that, g.d. Here I could have: 
jon, and there L could have you, with a great deal> 
of Facility, and with the turn of a Hand. 
Favenal alludes to this Exercife in his 6th Satyr. 


men ne= Aut quisnon vider valnera pali, 
Quem cavat affiduts {udibus feutogue lace/fir, 
<Atque omnes imples nAmeros 2 --wmnm i, &, 


* Whe: 
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“ Who knows and {ees not how with Spear 
and Shteld, tee s 


* The wounded Poft is charg’d by Maids at | 


oo (Arms, tee | 

© And rarely-well-train’d “Matrons, whofe — 
Alarms ------ : | 
(c) [About which the Soldiers exercis'd.] 

- Military Difcipline (like other Arts) 1s 1mpro- 
ved by Ufe, and lofeth its Vigour by nothing 
more than by Sloth and Luxury : Let Soldiers do 
any thing, rather than lie melting in Idlenefs 
and Pleafures; Valour will ruft, unlefs fur- 

- pith’d up with a brisk Adverfary, and Courage 
languith, unlefs quickned and reviv'd by harp 
Encounters. | 

Softnefs: and Eafe are the very Bane of Na- 
tions ; and therefore when {ome cry’d out, That 
the Roman Affairs were faje and happy, through 
the Fall and Reduttion of the Carthaginians and 
Grecians. Scipio Nafica made an{wer, We are 
now in the greate(t Feopardy and Danger, inregard 
me have no body either to fear or revere. twas a. 
deferv'd Encomiuny which e4milivs Probus gave 
of Iphicrates. viz. That no Man in Greece had 
an Army better difciplin'd than be had. And 
King Philip advane’d and ennobled (as it were) 
the Meannefs of 4Zzcedon into its Majefty and 
Grandeur, by no other Means than a frequent 
and diligent training of his Soldiers. 

The Romans had their Campi-Dottores, i.e, In- 
Arudtors of their Warriours in the Art of Fight- 
ing, teaching them how curioufly to make, and 
toavoid a Pafs, and how, either at Sharps oF 
Foins dextroufly to hit a Man. Thetr Tyros or 
Bloyices were train’d alfo in running and leap- 

a Ws 
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ing, and were not only fhewd and learn’d how 
to fhoot, but to manage a Horie, and to pafs_ 
Rivers, to {cale Walls, and to climb Works, . 
to keep their Ranks, and to wheel about, 
and to do many other Feats relating to War 
and Martial Affairs; and all this they acted (as 
we do at our Mufters) in counterfeit Skir- 
mifhes, and in the Shew of a Battel ; according 


to that of Virgil in the feventh Book of his 
eLnecids. sor ees ‘ 


Ante urbem Pueri primavo flore suventus, 
Exerceniur equis, domitantque in pulvere currus, 
Aut acres tendant arcus, ant lenta lacertis 

~ Spicula contorquent, curfugue itiugue tacefjant. 


1, @: 

weareeenn ‘“ Without the Gate, 
“© They fee the Boys and Latian Youth debate 
“© The Martial Prizes.on the dufty Plain ; 
Some drive the Cars, and fome the Courfers 


rein: , 
_“ Some bend the ftubbern Bow for Victory, 
“ And fome with Darts their active Sinews try, 


~The Soldiers alfo learn'd how to carry their 
Arms and Baggage in a March, to which Virgil 
alludes in the third Book of his Georgicks. 


Non fecus ac patriw acer Romanus in armis, 
Injuafto fab fafce viam cum carpit & hofkem 
Ante expettatum pofites flat in agmine caltris. 
1.6, 
* Thus, under heavy Arms, the Youth of Rome, 
“ Their long laborious Marches overcome; 
“ Chiearly their tedious Travels undergo, 
© And pitch their fudden Camp before the Foe. 
| iY 
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A Target and a Sword, a Bow and an Hel- 
met, arc no more Burden to a good Soldier than 
his Arms and Shoulders; for his Weapons are _ 
his Limbs, which he carries fo dextroufly, that 
upon an Occafion he can ule thenr as readily 
as he can his Joints. 


Oho Ao: ui OSG 
Of Mills. 
Cf Rocopius tells us that Belifarius , Fuffi- 
nian’s General, being befieg’d by the Gorhs 


at Kome, found out the way of grinding Corn 
by (d) Adills mov'd by Water. 


Pliny, in the tenth Chapter of his eighteenth — 


Book, makes mention of Wheels turn’d by the 
Current of Water; but I fuppofe that Ufe was 
difcontinu’d and laid afide, and afterward was 
reviv'd again by Belifarins, | 


The COMMENTARY. 
(ad) [Mills.} 

Afole, in Latin 4 molendo, from grinding, or 
(as fome think) 4 molliendo, from {foftning, be- 
caufe whatever is calt into ‘em is mollify'd by 
them. Thofe that are turn’d about with Wa- 
ter, are call’d Water-Mills, which, whether 
they were known to the old Romans or not, is a. 
Queftion. Some are of Opinion that they were 
not in ufe among the Ancients, becauie they 
barat their Grain, and pounded. it in Mortars; 
hence that of Virz in. the firft of his e£veids. 


earn £1 ite 


| 


' 
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eeenee nen ewes Frugelque receptas, 

Et torrere parant flammis, @ frangere faxo. 
** Some dry their Corn infected with the Brine, 
- ** Then pound with Pebbles,and prepare to dine. 


They firft dry’d their moift Corn, and then 
ealt it into a Mortar, and fo beat it; and they 
were call’d Pinfores formerly, who are now 
eall'd Piffores. So we find that Fove, a Pinfendo, 
was call’d Piffor ; for when the Gauls befice’d 
the Capitol, an Altar was erected to Fxpiter Pi- 
fior, becaufe he advisd the Roman Deities to 
make Breado: all they had, and tothrow it 
into the Enemy’s Camp; which whenit was 
done, the Siege was raisd, the Gauls utterly de- 
{pairing -of {tarving and fubduing the Romans 
by Want. Thus in hke manner thofe Feftival 
Holy-days, which were appointed for burning 
their Corn, were call’d Fornicalia, becaufe the 
Sacrifice was perform’d ad Fornieem, which was 
in the grinding or Bake-houfe. d 

Afterward Mills, or Verfatile, or Trufatile En- 
gines were found out, which were turn’d about 
either by Men or Beafts, but with very great 
Toit and Labour. | 

And hence it is that Pifrinum (a Pinfendo, 
from pounding, for before the ufe of Mil!s they 
pounded their Corn in Mortars, the Place where 
they did it betng call’d Piffrinam) is put fora 
Place of Work, a Little- Eafe, an Houfe of Cor- 
yeGtion or Bridewel; for criminal Servants were 
condemn d ad Pifrina, to the Mill-houfe, and 
were doom’d to the perpetual Servitude of turn- 

ing a Mill, 3 age : 

We 


S ee ea ad 
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We find alfo that after the manner of thofe | 
Fornicalia, certain Veffal Rites were inftituted, | 
which were folemnizd with Fealts ; at which 
Meat was fent by the Citizens to the Vefal Vir- 
gins, to be offer’d to the GoddefsVefa, and 
~crown’d Affes, carrying (as it were) Bracelets of 
Bread, were led about the City; nay, the very 
Mills were adorn’d with Flowers and Garlands, ~ 
and ftood {til]l. The reafon of which Ceremo- 
nies we find in Ovid to be, that having no Mills, 
they were wont to_burn their Corn in Ovens 
by the help of Vefa, i.e. Fire. And hence it is 
that Fire, or Domina Focorum, i.e. Vefla, were 
worfhipp’d by Bakers, and that Affes, which by 
reafon of Fire, or through the help of Vefa, 
were excusd from the 4@/s, and being at lei- 
fure, kept Holy-day. And the fame Author 
tells us, that the reafon why Afles were crown d, 
and had Collars of Bread about their Necks, 
was becaufe Vefa being rowzd from Sleep by 
the braying of Silenus’s Afs, ef{cap'd the Snares 
and Lult of Priapus. 

But notwithitanding all this, Procopias tells 
us that Mills were made at Rowe onthe Tyber to 
grind withal, becaufe (he faith) there was a 
great quantity of Water, which running into a 
Creek, rufh’d with Violence through the Cha- 
mel, wherefore the ancient Romans feemd to 
compafs the Hill Faviculas with a Wall, ‘to 
prevent a Paflage at the Mills for the Enemy ; 
fo that “tis probable from hence there.was he 
ufe of Water-mills, but 1t might be. laid afide 
(as Pancirollus faith) for a Time, and afterward 
be revivd and introduc’d again. 

The occafion of the Invention of AdZills, may 
be taken (I fuppofe) from thefe sataral a 

WAIC 
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which every one carries in his Mouth; for who 
is not dextrous at the bruifing of a Cruft by 
vertue of his Grinders, untefs {ome toothlefs old 
Grandame, who being fore’'d to make J4ill-/fones 
of her Gums, can only mumble the Gri# of a 
little foft Pudding. Some body (doubtiefs) ob- 
ferving the Attrition of his Teeth, laid one rough 
Stone upon another, which rubbing together, 
erufh’d the Graininto Duft and Powder, 
1 


CHAP. XkXIIL 
Of Hawking. 


THey were wont formerly to go a Fowling 
with Nets, and not with rapacious Animals, 
fuch as Hawks, Falcons, and the like; a Thing 
which - was altogether unknown to the An- 
cients, as Fovies Blondinas writes in the fecond 
Book of his Hiftory of Adufcovy. Frederick Bar- 
barof[z, when he befieg’d Rome, is thought to 
haveinvented this way of Hawking, which as 
ap moft profitable, fo “tis alfo now moft in 
“dye. 


Th COMMENTARY. 

Hawking was utterly w#known to the Ancients, 
being very rarely, if ever, mention’d by any an- 
cient-Author. But here we muft underftand 
very. hoary Antiquity, otherwife we find in Hi- 
ftory, and it appears by Fulixs Firmicus, Book 5.. 
Chap, 2. that it was known 1200 Years fince, 
where mention is made of Breeders and Feeders 
of Hawks, of Falconers and Falcons, and other 
Fowling Birds. nae eg 


There 
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There have been many who have written on | 
this Art, as Frederick, the fecond, Emperor’ of | 
Germany, the Son of Heary, and Nephew to Fre- 
derick Barbarojfa, hath written two Book of Fal-~ 
conry, fingular Monuments of his excellent Lear- 
ning. They were publith’d at Assbarg, from 
His own .Manufcript, and were kept in the Li- 
brary there ; from whence Foachim, Camerarius, 
a Phyfician, took it and printed it at Norimberg, 
together” with Albertus Aéagnus’s Treatife of 
Hawks and Falcons, which he annex'd to it. 

Badeus alfo hath written a large Difcourfe of 
Hunting and Hawking, part whereof is annex’d 
tothe latter end ‘of Hen.Effienne’s French and La- 
tin Dictionary ; in, Italian, Oliva ; in Englith, 
Markham, Latham and Turbevil, whom Mr. Ray 
hath epitomiz’d. | : ome ‘ 


CHAP). XXIV; 
Of Woven Silks, or Silken Webs. 


(e) Suk was formerly brought from the People 
* call’d Seres, whofe Countryis now nam’d 
China. Procopius tells us, that in the Reign of 
Fuftinian, about the Year of our Lord 550, ({) 
certain Monks brought Silk-werms from. Cov- 
flantinople, and from thence began the Art of | 
making thofe Webs in Exrope. | 
About 50 Years ago, there was fuch Plenty 
of them in the /enetian Territory, that they got 
yearly by them §90000 Crowns, and my Coun- 
try (which is Rhexz0) 100000, and Sicily a great | 
deal more; fo that, in a word, this Art or Ma- - 
mufacture, was the only Nerve and Sinew (as it | 
were) of the Merchants Gain, and the ga | 
up= | 
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Support. to thofe that were Operators and 
‘wrought in it, ? 
There are Silks made naw a days altogether 
unknown to the Ancients, fuch as Ungulata, 
which becaufe invented at Damafcus, are call’d 
Damajcena, _Damasks ; Holoferica villofa, Vel- 
vet, fo called from its Roughnef§ like Hairs, 
which the Latins call Villi; Rafa, femirafa, 
perhips. Sattin; Ormefiaa, from @rmus, an fle 
in the Perfian Gulph, and feveral other Sorts, a 
Catalogue whereof would perhaps feem te- 
dious. | 
~ [ fuppofe moft of thefe were unknown to the 
‘Ancients, and for want o: Silk-worms were not 
“made by them. Lampridins tells us, that dlex- - 
‘ander Severus never wore anyGarment of Velvet, 
“which we now fee daily tatter’d into Jags, even 
by the meaner fort. And Vopifeus writes, that 
“Aurelian had never any Veltment of clean Silk, 
neither would he fuffer any Man to wear them, 
“or to have them in their Wardrobes. Nay, when 
his Wife ask’d him leave to wear'a Gown of 
Purple Silk, ‘he made her this Anfwer, That he 
“would never fuffer Thread to be weigh’d againit 
Gold for at that time a Pound of Silk was re= 
pay d again in a Pound of that Metal. 


The COM MENTARY 


Ce) [Silk was brought from China.] 
Becaufe they were famous for kembing filken — 
Fleeces made of Leaves by Worms, according to 
that of Virgil in the fecond Book of his Georg, 


Quid nemora cAEthiopum molli canentia lana, 
Vekeraque ut foliis depeltant tenuia Seres, i. A 


“The 
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ie The green Egypian Thorn, for Med’cine good, 

_, With Erhiop s hoary Trees and woollyWood, 
. Let others tell ; and how the Seres {pin 
~ Their fleecy Forefts ina {lender Twine. 


1.e.By the working of Silk-Worms. In Taprobane,. 
Silk made by Worms is gather'd from Trees; but 
‘In China’tis go plentiful, that Silksare as com- | 
mon there, as the cheapeft kind of Linen is | 
‘here among us. 

Silken Garments, now call’d Serice,. from the | 
People Seres, were formerly call’d Atedice ; be- 
cause (I prefume) they were brought from the 
Medes and Perfians, until the Emperor fires | 
fent an Embaflador to the King of e&rhiopia to 
amft him againft the Perfians, to the end that 
the e£thiopians might enrich themfelves by traf- 
ete in Indian Silk, and by fending it to) 
Kome, As | 

Cf) [Certain Monks. brought Silk-Worms to Cone : 
, ftantinople.}- Page 

_So that then there was great Increafe of this | 
Commodity in Ezrope, after that thefe Perfous | 
‘had brought a Seminary to Byzantium, and de- 
clar'd its Original, how thete Worms proceed- 
Af little Eggs, and are nourifh’d by Mulberry. 

eafs, | 

[Aof of thefe kinds of Silks. were unknown to the 
= Ancients for want of Silk-worms. | ] 
Galen {peaks of the Rarity of Silk inhis Time, , 
‘how it. was only to be found at Rome, and that: 
enly among the rich, and the betterSort. This} 
Scarcity is afcribd to the Want of Mulberry-- 
Trees, which. is the ufual Food. that that Jace’ 
feeds on. — | 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. Xxv. 
Of Botargo azd Caviare. 


T remains now that we fay fomewhat of fome 

Things relating to eating and the Palate, and 
to oppofe thofe Liquids of Botargo and Caviare, 
to the Garum and Aduria of the Ancients, which, 
though unworthy the Cognizance of your Gra-. 
vity and Highnefs, yet it may not be 1mproper, 
for the Advancement-of our Knowledge, to. 
confider a littleas well as the former. 

Botargo is made of the Eggs of the Fith Cepha- 
las (which the Latins call AdZugil, i. e.a Mullet). 
mingled with Salt, and the Blood of the fame 
Fifth. Tis call’d_ corruptly by the Moderns, 
Botarcha, q.d. dordgixe, that is, Ova. falisa, 
falted Eggs, They are in fo great Efteem, that 
a Pair of them was fold at Venice for four 
Crowns. ; 

In the next place after thefe, Caviare is the 
Chief or Principal of all Salts or Pickles, It is 
made of the Eggs of Sturgeon, about the Shore 
of the Eaxine Sea, which being well beaten and 
condens'‘d together, are pickled and barrell’d up. 
in Casks or Hogfheads, A 

The Palpa allo of Sturgeon it felf are pickled, 
of which is made a kind of Fleth call’d Spina, 
or Dorfum, of the Fen Adeotis. ‘Tis call'd now. 
a days Zabach, 3 | 
They us‘d alfo to pickle a Fith call’d Morona, 
of which now we have noknowledge, but its 
Ficth is brought from the Danifh. Ocean. There 


are 


are brought alfo other Salt Fith (call'd Herrings 3 


i 
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which are hardned and dry’d by the Sunin Vor- | 
way and Sweden; as alfo the Pifhes call’d AZar- 
daci, which for Hardnefs may be compar’d te | 


Wood. I fuppofe none of thete Fithes were in 
ufe among the Ancients. 
The COM MUENTARY. 
[The Garum and Muria of the Ancients.] 


if Curiofity defires any further Acquaintance. 
with thefe kind of Viands, whofe Succeffors 


are Botargo and Caviare, he may contult the 


roth Chapter of the third Book of Langius’s’ 


Epifles, and alfo Diofcorides, who mentions {e- 
veral forts of it, and tells us how to make it, in 


the thirty firft Chapter of his fecond Book De 


Re Medica. — : 
Garum was made of the Intrails of a certain. 


kind of Fith, chiefly of Mackarel, after this 
manner: The Bowels of this Fith, after they 


were {prinkled with Salt and their own Blood, 
were put up into an earthen Vefiel, where they 
lay wafting and corrupting for the moft part 
about two Months; then an Hole being made 
in the bottom of the Veffe!; they diftiiVd that 
Liquor into. another Pot fet underneath to 1¢- 
ceive it. : 
And this Juice was of fo great a value, that 
none other Liquids, except perfum'd Ointments, 
were more highly efteem’d. Hence “twas digni- 
fy'd with a proud Title, and call'd Garum So- 
ciorum, becaute not allow’d to be tran{ported to 
any but the Allies of the Romans. For Apicius 
 @hat Virtuofo in Luxury) faith that Barbels 
were molt exquifite Delicacies, being kill’d in 

Sociorum Garo. 
As 
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As Garum was a Liquor made of corrupted 
Mackarel, {0 Muria was made of putrify’d 
Tunny. This was the Difh of the Poor, and 
that of the £ich, arid therefore "twas call’d proad 
and precious. 


The A UTHOR’s Conclufion. 


"T Hefe are (Molt Serene Prince!) the Things 

- and the Arts, the Manners and Cuftoms, 
which I thought good totreatof ; by fhewing 
Your Highnefs, how that fome Things formerly 

ave been on the Stage, and have difappear’d +. 
and how that others, invifidle and behind the - 
Curtain, have expos’d chemlelves to publick View. 
Some have vanith'd and withdrawn from the 
World, and others have {prung up afreth. in 
their room ; that from hence we may ice the 
Myefiy of Nature, and the many excellent Ar- 
ana aud choice Secrets that are treafur'd in her 
Bofom. : 

 Thoie of lefs Moment I have defignedly omite 
ted, as unworthy your Cognizance. If] have 
not pleasd your Excellency with thefe, yer I 
hope you: will accept the Sincerity of my Heart, 
and my Readinets to ferve you. To whofe 
Honour and Dignity, I devote my felf with 
the profoundett Reverewce and moft humble Sub-= 
wiffion, - ; | | 7 


« 
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AD DEN DA to the Account of ihe 
Invention of PRINTING. | 


'T HE following Account is taken out of 
Cornelius a Beaghem’s Incunabula Typographia, 
a Catalogue of all the printed Books in every 
Language, from the firft Invention of Printing, , 
to the Year 1500. Out of which we have fe-. 
leéted every firft Book which we find printed 
at Abberville, Aloft, Antwerp, and other Places, , 
which we have difpofed in an Alphabetical Or, 
der, that the curious Reader may foon fatisfie: 
himéelf in this Point of Antiquity, and feehow 
quickly it {pread throughout Europe. We have | 
given all that we could find printed in that. 
Time at Wefminfter and Oxon, as more nearly’ 
concerning our felves. And think fit to tran-: 
fcribe Beughem’s entire Account of the old Edi=: 
tions of the Holy Scriptures, which we prefent 
by it felf, and in the firft Place as he hath 


done. 


Bible in Hebrew, Fol. & 4to. molt correct, 1494. 
a---= Latin, — Mentx 1450.) 
e---> Faujius and ia i Edition at Mente, , 
as Salmur affirms in his Notes upon Pancirollas 3. 
but Sawbert fays, he could never fee it, =. 14.59 
St. Ferom’s Latin Bible. Fol, 2 Vol. Afentz 1462., 


enees Vulgar Latin, Rentling 1469. . 
_ete- Vulgar Latin, Noriberg 1476, 


---o- Same again, Ibid. 1477». 
| Latiot 
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__ Several Editions of St. Ferom’s and Vulgar 
Latin Bibles at Ausburg, 1466. Venice, 1476. 
Noriberg, 1479, & 1484. Bafil, 1485, 1487, 
1491, 1495, oe 
ee With Lyra’s Commentary, Rome, 1472, 
~ Vol. Gillon, 1478, 1480, 7 Vol. Fol, with 
Peter Mollenbeck's Table, at Bafl 1498. : 
----- In Dutch, at Delf, 1477. Fol. at Gonde, 
1479. Fol. ; Poe 
“eee In Gertsan with wooden Cuts, Noriberg, 
1483. | 
Es In German, tranflated from the Vulgar 
Latin, Ausburg 1494. Mee 
I have feen this laft Date Written 1449. but 
I look upon it to bea Miftake. Thefe are all 
the Editions of the Bible I have ever {een. 


A. 


Bbeville in Picardy. Abbeville 1486..S. Au= 
- guftin. de Civitate Dei; Gallice, Fol. > 
Oudenard, Aldenardz 1480. Sermones Her- 
mani de Petrain Orationem Dominicam. 

Aloft in Flanders. Alofti 1487. D. Chry(ofto- 
mus, De Providentia. De dignitate humane 
Originis. Lat. 

Amberg in Bavaria. Amberge 1471. M. T. 
Ciceronis Orationes omnes, Fol. | 
-_ Antwerp. Antverpiz 1487. Fr, Philephi 
Epiltole, 4to.- ~~ 

Aquila in the Kingdom of Naples. Aquilx 1482, 
gem Lives in Italian, by ]. B. Jaconellus, 

ol. as : 

Rimini, 4 City in the Papacy. Avimini 486. R, 

Jofeph Albos Arbor Plantata, Heb. 4to. 


(Vol. 2] T Ausburg 
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| 
Ausburg. Augufte Vind. 1471. J. Boccatii 
Hiftoriz de claris mulieribus, Germanic. 


B. 


_ Banberg in Franconia iz Germany. Bamberge 
1499. Breviarium Romanum. | | 
Barcelona. Barcellone i494. Confobat. de 
martyrio. ae ee 
Bolduc in Brabant. Pofcaducis 1487. XX. Pre- 
‘cepta elegantiarum Grammaticalium, 
Bafil. Bafilee 1475. R.Carocholus de Licio, 
Sermones Quadragefimales. { 
Bergamo ia Italy. Bergami 1498. -Chirurgiz 
Scriptores varii, {c. Guido, Brunus, é&c. Fol. 
Bolen in Picardy.. Boloniz 1473. Le Epiftole, 
‘Lettioni & Evangelit de tutto lanno. 4 
Bologna ia the Papacy. Bononiz 1471. R. Oba- 
dia Sephorno, Lux populorum. 
_ Brefle in the Common-wealth of Venice. Brixtz 
1482. Gerard. Odo in Ethicam Ariftotelis. 
Bruges in Flanders. Brugis 1476. Boccace, La 
Ruine des Noblés Hommes & Femmes. _ 
Bruffels. Bruxellis 1478. gid. Carlerti Spor-. 
ta Fragmentorum, Fol. 2 Vol. 


C, 


; Colle. . Colle 1471. Oppiani Halieuticon, 
at. 
Cologn. Coloniz 1471. Rudolphi Agricolz 
Lucubrationes quedam, 4to. 
Cremona in Milan. .Cremonz 1497. Sylve- 
fier Prieras. Compendium feu Additiones in Jo- 
annem Capreolum. | 


Cofenza 
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. Cofenza ia the Kingdom of Naples. Cufen- 
tix 1478. Difcours de la Grandeur de Dieu, 
410, :, D 


~ Deventre iz Over-Yflel, Daventrig 1457. Hi- 
ftoria de B. Virginis Marie Aflumptione, gto. 
Delfin Holland. Delphis 1480. Sanét: Bers 
nardi Poftiliz majores, Fol. 


Erfurt ia upper Saxony. Erfurti 1482. Luterus; 
De Anima... > ‘a 
_ Effling. in the Circle of Suabia in Germany. 
Eflinge 1475. Petrus Niger. Traétatus de Judzo- - 
rum perfidia; 

Eychitad: © Eyfediit 1488. Obfequiale five 
Benedittionale Ey {tetenfe, ae ae 


Ferrara ia the Papacy. Ferrarie 1474, Bonus 
Accurfius. Animadverfiones in Ceafaris Com- 
mentaria, gto. a 
Florence. Florentiz 1477. Alphonfi Queftie- 
nes in Ariftotelis libros de Anima, 

Friburg ia Suabia in Germany.Friburgiz 1494 | 
Aug. de Civ. Det cum Comment. Tho, Valois, 
& N. Trivet. Fol. 


G. : 
Caeta in Italy. -Gaete 1488, §, Gregarii Dias ; 


Jogi, cum vita ejus, Italice. 


ae =. Ghent 
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Ghent ia Flanders... Gandavi 1483. Guillermi, 
 Rhetorier Divina; ato, sae 

Geneva. Geneve 1482. Le Livre d Olivier de” 
~Caftille & Artus d’Algarlee, Fol. “| 

Genoa. “Genue 1471. Virgilu Atneides | 
‘Profa Italica, 4to. | p 
| 


_ 


Gentiz 1480. Johannes Annius de faturis — 
Triumphis contra Saracenos. ~ <- 


Goude in Holland.’ Goudz 1480. Gerard de’ 
‘Leeu. Gefta Romanorum moralizata. | 


H. 


Wagenau on the mpper Rhine. Hagenox 1489. 
Mists de Gurlandria Cornutus, five difticha. 
dhexametra moralia. pe 
Hamburgh. Hamburgi1491. Laudes Mariz 
Virginis, Fol. maj. . as | 
Harlem 1441. Spiegel onfer behoudeniffe. Do- 
matus Gram. 1440. a | 
Haffelt. Haffeleti 1481. Recollectorium ex 
geftis Romanorum, Fol. 4 
Heidelberg. Heidelberger 1480. Jodocus Gal- | 


lus. Opufculum, ‘nofce teipfum inicriptum, 


Sevil. Hifpali 1491. Alphonfi Toftati O- 
pera. : : | 


Ingolftadt in lewer Bavaria. Ingolftadii 1492 
Porphyru Hfagoge. ° 7 a 


L. 


Leipfick. Lipfie 1474. Balthafar de Lipfia, 
€onclufiones.39 contra J. Huis, De Sacramento: 


Lovais 
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Lovain. Lovanit 1474. Petrus de Crefcentits, 
De Agricultura, Fol. : 

London 1431.Joan. Valdefius fuper Pfalter1um.: 

Lubeck iz Holitein. Lubece 1475. Chreni- 
con. &c. Tit. Rudimentorum Novitiorum. 
_Lyons.. Lugduni. 1477. Vine. Ferrari. Ser- 
mones de Sanétis, Gallice, Fol. | 


M.z. 


Mantua. Mantue 1473. Pet. de Abano. Tra-- 
Gatus de venenis, .4to. pie oe 

Memmingen in Suabia. Memmingz 1484.: 
Antonini. Archiep. Confefhionale. 

Meatz,, Moguntiz 1459. Durandi Rationale 
Divinorum Officiorum. 3 

Mellines in Sicily. Meffine 1486. Hiftoria 
przliorum Alexandri Magni, Fol. 

Milan, Mediolani 1469. Aratoris Cardina- 
nalis Sacra Poefis, Fol. 

Mirandola-ia Italy. Mirandule 1496. D. 
Cypriani Carmen de Ligno Crucis. 
~ Modena. Mutine 7487. Caflandre Venete 
eratio pro Betrutio Lamberto. : 


N. 


Naples. Neapoli 1472. Andr. deIfernia Com- 
mentarit f{uper Conf{tituttones Siciliz, Fol. - 
‘Norimberg iz Franconia. Norimberge 1470. - 
Rob. Carocholus De Licio, De hominis Formas 
tione. 
O. 


Oxford. Oxoniz 1479. gidius de Roma; | 
De peccato Originals, qto. , 
? T 3 A; r. 
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blemata Ariotelis. | , 
Pavia in the Datchy of Milan. Papix 1473. 
Paris de Puteo, De Syndicatu. : 
Paris. / ¥463. L’Art de Rhetorique pour faire: 
Hymnes, &c. Fol. ciate 
Parma. Parme 470. Plin. Hiftoria Naturalis,, 


Padua. Patavii 1492. Pet, de Abano in Pro-. 


ol. 
Pefcia. Pifcia 1489. p. 20. Laurent. de Ro=: 
dulphis, Repetitiones & Difputationes Juris. . 


Ratisbon. Ratisbonz 1471. Servii Comment. 
an Virgilium,. Fol, | | 
Reggio in the Kingdom of Naples. Regii Le- 
pidi 1481. Properti: Elegiarum Lib. PV. 

* Reutlingen iz Suabia. Reutlinge 1473. Pet. 
Comeftor. Hiitorie Sacre libri 16. aj. Hiltoria 
Scholaftica, Fol. : 

Roan in Normandy 1488. Le Roman du 
Roy Artus, Fol. 

Rome. Rome'1467. Joan. de turre cremata, 
Meditationes in figuras Rome in. Templo B. 
Marig de Minerva, Fol. 

_Roftoch in lower Saxony. Roftochii 1476. La- 
ctantii Opera, | 


Ss. 


Siena in Tufcany. Senis 1489. Claufule 
Epittole Ciceronis, | ae 


Spire | 
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Spire on the upper Rhine. Spire 1471. D.Cy- 
priani Epiftole, Fol. 
Strasburgh. Argent 1465. Hugo de S, Vi- 
Gore, De Sacramentis, Fol. 
Swoll in Over-Yflel. Swollz 1479. s. Bona- 
venture Sermones de Sanctis, Fol. 


Soubige. Sublaci 1465. TaGantii Divinaram | 
: erence Libri Vil. Fol. | 


T. 


Trevifo in Italy. Tarvifii 1467. Fra: Colum- 
a fab: nomine Polyphil, Pipa ceemeinta, 

re) 

Salonichi iz. Macedonia. Thefhilonice 1493. 
_R. If, Abarbane! Comm. in Prophetas priores, 
cil. Jofuah, 8c. Heb. Fol. 

Toledo. Toleti 1436. Confutatorium Erro- 
rum contra Claves Ecclefiz editorum. 

Tubingen ia Suabia.. Yubinge 149 4. Conta: 
dus Summerhart, De Meffia. 


v. 


St. Albans. Villa S. Albant 14$0. Laur. 
Guil.de $aona, Rhetorica. 
Venice. Venetia 1465. Joan. de Karthan, 
Fafciculus Medicina. 
Verona, Veronz 1468. Plinii Hiftoria Natu- 
' ralis, Fol. 
| Vienna. Vienne 1461. Oratio Panegyrica 
Theodofio Imp. dicta, 4rto. 
Vicenza in the Common-wealth of Venice: Vie. 
eentiz 1476. Omnibonus Leonicenus. Comm... 
gn Cic, de Oratore, Fol. 


ee a — Uln 
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Ulm in Suabia. Ulme 1443. Chronicon U- 
miverfale, Germanice, Fol. | 

Utrecht, Ultrajecti 1473. Hiftoria Schola- 
ftica de vita Chrifti & Apoftolorum, Fol. 


Weftminiter, 1480. AZirrour_or Image of the 
World, — . 
Nic. Upton’s Book of Heraldry, Anno 1496. 
Virgil's A:neids ont of French into Englith, 
1490. 
* Direftions for keeping the Feafs of the whole 
Tear, 1483. ay 
Hiftory of England and Ireland, 1480. 
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1G WEE SOs: 


THE 
Pp R EF A C E 
TO THE ® 
APPENDIX. 
uh 


CARLES Bag Bt ip an 


HE ingenious Author of the foregoing 
Work lived'in an Age which afford- - 
ed him a double Profpeét ; the One backward, 
when Ignorance and Darknefs overwhelmed. 
all Nations, and Learning was ‘at fo. low an 
_ Ebb, that fearce fo much as the Knowledge 
of the Latin Tongue was any where to be - 
found-: The Other forward, when Learning — 
began to revive, and Arts and Sciences to be 
enquired after. The Times of Ignorance he » 
| bath fully defcribed, and fhewed in many In- 
| flances the Loffes fuftained by it ; but Learning . 
Ls a 
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and Knowledge were in Embryo only in his 
ime, and fo he could give us but tittle or 
no Account of any Improvements made in it. 
Had he lived to fee the great Progrefs in 
Letters and Arts made in thefe later Times, 
no doubt he would have been as copious in 
defcribing the Reftoration of them, as he has 
been in veprefenting the. Lofs. .To repair 
therefore this Defeét in Pancirollus, and give 
this Age the juft Eucomium of their Ingenuity 
and Diligence, the Reader is here prefented 
with a fhort Specimen of Things invented, 
and improved in thefe later Ages, added by 
way of Appendix; which, as it will in-fome 


meafure compleat the Author’s Defign, fo wil 
(tis hoped) be profitable and grateful ta. 


him. 

Note, thefe Extraths are truly taken from 
Bp. Sprat’s Hiftory of the Royal Society, 
_ which is made ufe of throughout ; The Ho- 
nourable Efg; Boyle's Pieces: The Philofo- 
Tranfactions ; the Memoirs of the 
rench Royal Academy, @c. 
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AN 


APPENDIX 


PANCIROLLUS: 


Containing a fhort Attempt to make - 
good his third Propfal in his Pre- 
face. | 

VIZ. 


A Colle@ion of fome Modern Arts, and new 
Inventions, recommended to the World in » 
thefe later Ages. : 


| TF according to Pancirollus’s Defign, we would * 
make a juft Eftimate of our Loffes, as he hag 

_ reprefented them in the foregoing Books, in or-_ 
der to compare them with modern Inventions, 
_ and judge whether we are Gainers or Lofers in 
_ the Main, it will be requifite to lay afide in the 

firft place, fuch a Fondnefs for Antiquity, as ta ~ 
prefer a thing of little or no value, becaufe ’tis 
ancient, before a thing of true worth, becaufe 
‘tis modern; a brafs Coin of Ocho ox Vitellins, 
eon | . before 
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‘before a modern one of equal Bulk, though of- 
the beft Gold. And in the next place we muft | 


- 
k, ' 


| 


confider, what Things were invented and ufed. 


by the Ancients in their Heathen State, to adorn. 


their Idol-worfhip, uphold: their grofs Super- 


- ftitions, or to manifeft a Grandeur, more than. 
human, as they fuppofe, and how unbecoming. 
moft of thefe Arts had been to the. fame. Places, 
and in the fame Perfons, after. they.were con-~ 


verted to the Chriftian Faith, when there was _ 


a Neceffity almoft, that many of thefe Arts. 
fhould be abolifhed, as miniftring to, Idolatry,- 


Vanity.or Pride. Let thefe Pofulara be granted, 


and then the Queftion will be reducd into a. 


{malt Compafs, whether-of thofe Arts and Sci- 


ences, which are neceflary to the Welfare and: 


Conveniency of human Life, greater Improve- 
ments were made by the Ancients than Moderns, 


and fo our Lofs, by. the Carelefnefs or Igno- 
rance of Pofterity is irrecoverable ; or whether. 
the Ancients had. more Arts, or better ways of 
managing them, or had a deeper Knowledge of - 
Things neceffary for the Support of Man’s Life, | 
or the Benefit of Society,: than the Moderns — 
have, of which the greater Part are. loft, which. 
may, without great Difficulty, be clearly refol-_ 
ved; and fhall be endeavour'd under thefe ge- 


neral Heads. | 


I. Of Arts. and Sciences, and the whole State, 


of Learning. 
Il. Of Mechanical Arts and Trades. . 
Ill. Of the Arts and Engines of War. 


Of every one of thefe, it muft not be expec- — | 


ted that all the Improvements of the Moderns 
, can 
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‘can. be. particularly. mentioned and compared”. 


with the Inventions. or. Improvements of -the. 
Ancients: It wall. be.fuffictent to point at the. 
Chief of them, and thew briefly on which: Side 


the Balance.turns, without any. Partiality. to, 
either. : 


I. Of Arts, and Sciences, and the whole State. 


of Learning. And here it muft be granted, by 
-all equal Judges, that fince the late Invention 
‘of Printing has been communicated..to the 


World, the Moderns hive: been put. into a 


much. better and eafier.way of attaining the. 


Knowledge of all Arts and Sciences. than the 
Ancients had. Books of all forts have been. 
made more plentiful-and cheap; the Writings. 
of the Ancients have been brought out of their 
Cloifters and Retirements, and the Prefs has ra- 
ther wanted worthy Writers to cominend to. the. 
World, than Authors the Prefs to publith their 
Works. Libraries are infinitely increafed, and 
though that of Prolomy Philadelphus in Egypt, 
and others at Conjffantinople and Rome, are much 
celebrated by Lovers of Antiquity, yet 1t is mo- 
rally impofible they fhou!d equal the Modern 
Libraries of the Vatican at Rome, Adedicean at. 
Florence, Venetian at St. A4ark’s, the Bodleian at 
Oxford, and other Libraries in great Multitudes 
in Colleges, Monaftertes, Churches, Kings and 
Noblemens Palaces, and with private Men ;- 
and that chiefly, becaufe many of the moft cele- 


- brated Writers were not in Being, and if. they 


had been, the Treafures of the greatelt Princes 


could not have paid Tranicribers,. if. enough of 

them could have been tound.. 
And if the Moderns have fo.much Advantage 
ef the Ancients,as.to the Means and. Inftru- 
| ments. 
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ments of Learning, why fhould it be fuppofed — 
that they come fhort of them in the Knowledge 

of Arts and Sciences? Do they) want an equal» 
Capacity, as if, like Man, the older the World 

grows, the more it inclines to Stupidity and 

Dotage ? No, there was indeed an Age or two, 

when Men feemed altogether to degenerate into 

Sloth and Lazinefs, and fo of courte into Igno- 

rance; but after the darkeft Night, many times 

coines a bright and glorious Day: So after thefe 

Times of Ignorance, rofe a Generation of Men - 
of vigorous, inquifitive and fubtil Spirits, who, 
afham’d of the Sottifhnefs of Prieftsand Monks 
(the Men that alone profefled the Knowledge of 
Letters) fet themfelves to recover the loft Arts, 
and in a few Years, not only brought in an 
earne(t Emulation of under{tanding the learned 
Languages, and fetched the ancient Authors out. 
of the dufty Cells, to which for fome Ages they 
had been chained as Prifoners in a Jayl, but 
printing them as correct as they could, caus‘d 
them to be difperfed through all Parts of 
the civilizd World; and fo were the Inftru- 
ments, not only of a Reformation of Religion, 
but of communicating all ufeful Knowledge to 
all Perfons and Places. 

Near a whole Century was fpent in this _ 
Work, and ’twas thought a fufficient Employ- 
ment for the moft laborious and ingenious, to 
inform themfelves in the Writings of the An- 
cients, and fee how far they had gone in the 
Knowledge of Nature and Art, and communi- 
cate their Sentiments, by Sy{tems, Abridgments, 
and Tranflations to fuch, as were to be trained 
up in Learning in the Schools or Univerfities. 


But all thefe Studies and Searches, did only ferve 
| | to. 
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to quicken Mens Appetites the more after 
Knowledge. They found the Philofophy of the 
Ancients wrapped up in dark and obf{cure 
Terms, ‘clogged with many ftrained Princi- 
ples and Maxims, and tyd up to many te- 
dious Diftinétions and Rules, which rather bur 
thened than mftructed the Mind, and feem’d 
 devifed on purpofe to conceal Ignorance by 
certain ftrange Amufements. It feem’d to theie 
wife and ingenious Perions, a thing very dil- 
agreeable to the human Soul to be confined in 
its Thoughts to the Didtates of the moft learned, 
and follow Errors, thoughin good Company; — 
whereupon, making ufe of what the Ancients 
had well invented and carried on, they en- 
deavoured to bring it to a Perfection,and wherein 
they had erred, to rectify and amend it, and 
of what they were wholly ignorant, to bring 
it into the Light, that the World might not 
want any ufeful Arts or Sciences. Hence it is, 
that within the Compafs of lefs than a Century 
laft paft, fuch wonderful Improvements have 
been made in moft of them, that the Ancients 
can hardly be thought to have underftood much 
- more than fome Principles or Elements of thei. 

It would take up many large Volumes to 
‘enlarge particularly upon the great Improve- 
ments which have been made in every Art 
by the Learned, in our own and the neighbou- 
ring Nations, who, having for fome Years patt 
united themfelves in a Body (call’d a Royal 
 Society,'becaufe much approved of, and e(ta- 
blifh’d by a fpecial Grant of King Charles II.) 
and divided their Inquiries according to the 
Genius of every particular Man, have brought 
in fuch large Additions of all true and experi- 
| | mental 
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mental Knowledge from all Parts of the World, 


that Men may feem to have pleafed themfelves | 
in a learned Ignorance in former Ages,rather than. 


to have attained any true and thorough Know- 
ledge of Things, as may be made evident by 
~ many fpecial Inftances, but muft be contracted, 
that they may not become tedious to the Rea- 
der, And, 


1. Logick, or the Art of Reafoning, which, 


ofall Arts, is one of the moft ufeful and_ne- 
ceflary, becaufe of that frequent Occafion there 


is of communicating Mens Thoughts, Opinions — 


and Defigns- one to another, either for their 


Inftruction, Converfion or Direction 1n all Af- 


fairs.of Life, is mightily improved. We are: 


taught in a clear diftinét Method by the old: 


Logicians,- not how to reduce Words or Things 
to certain Heads, as the Genus, or Differentia, 


the feveral Predicaments, @c. but to form. in. 


our Minds, firft, juft Ideas of Things, by con- 
fidering them.in their own Natures, and in 
the feveral Relations to other Beings; and ha- 
ving e(tablif{h’d a juft Diftin@ion of them in 
our Minds, connect them fo fuitably with one 
another, as to produce certain and. infallible 
Confequences and Conclufions. This. way of 
reafoning, renders all Arguments certain and 
demonttrative ; for there is no Sophi{m or Fal- 
lacy in Difcourfe (though our ancient Logt- 


cians reckon up many) but in connecting. 


Things,. either not rightly under{tood, ot..ufed 


in fome difagreeable Senfe or Refpect, and fo. 


making four Terms in the Syllogifm. This — 


Art of Thinking, is the higheft Improvement 
ef the human Underftanding, and 1s juftly 
attributed to Modern Invention. . 


Oe Mas _ 
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2. Mathematicks hath almoft arrived at a 
full Perfection; by the Study and Induftry of 
the learned Men of thefe later Ages. Arithme- 
tick can now teach us, not only to fum up, 
divide, multiply, and abftract from whole 
Numbers, but collect together the minutelt 
Parts and Fractions, into one plain Total. 
Aftronomy, through thofe Optick Glaffes , 
which are not only the Invention, but rare 
Improvements of the ingenious of this prefent 
Age, is now become an eafy and familiar Sci- 
ence, a great Number of Stars being by Tele- 
feopes fitft difcoverd, and now continually 
vifible, to the great Advantages of Navigation, 
which has received a like Benefit by the Geo- 
—‘metrick Skill of the Mathematically Learned, 

who have fo exactly difcovered all the Degrees 
of Latitude, that Sailors can, without much 
Difficulty tell,in the broadeft part of the Ocean,, 
whereabouts they are, at what Diftances from 
Shore, ‘and from what Country. Scarcely any. 
thing in this Nature has been able to pofe 
them, but the Longitude of the Globe, which 
now feems to be neara Difcovery, becaufe a 
large Reward is promifed to the Author of it;. 
which fhews, that it was rather kept. fecret,, 
than not known, and only wanted an Encou- 
ragement to bring it abroad ; all which, Antt- 
quity had little or no Skill in.” : 

3. Phyficks, or Natural Philofophy, by which. 
the Nature of created Beings are made manifelt.’ 
to us for our Ufe or Avoidance, is another Sci-. 
ence, which of late has received mighty Im- 
provements, by modern Obfervations and Ex- 
periments : Antiquity had their Syftems. of 
Natural Philofophy, as they call’d them,, but. 

made 
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made-up of fame few Definitions, groundlets — 
Suppofitions, idle Quettions, obfcure Terms, — 
and empty Difputations. They looked only | 
upon the Surface of Things, and never divd 

into the inward.Receffes of Nature, where the - 
Properties and Virtues of every Creature lie, 

but concealed their [gnorance under the Names 

of occult Qualities, Privations, Entelechia, and 

the like Terms, which pafled for good Philofo- 

phy with their credulous Scholars. But the | 
learned Men of our Age will take nothing up- 

on Truft, but bringing toa {trict Examination 

the Form, Figure, and Qualities of every the 

Imalleft Animals, as Mites, Ants, Cc. lay open 

to our view the beautiful Bofom of Nature, 

and prefent to our Eyes the plain Motions and 

Operations of Things, if not for our own Ufe 

and Fenefit (as in moft Things it has happen’d) 

yet for the Advancement of God’s Glory, in fo 

wifely forming the fimalle(ft Creatures. And 

how many of thefe bave our fagacious Searchers 

found out, which all the Ancients, though in 

their Generation wife, did know nothing of, is 

impoffible to name? 

4. Medicks, or the Art of Medicines, under 
which we may comprehend all the Methods of 
healing, whether. by preparing Medicines, or 
applying them, as Chirurgery, Chymiftry, or 
Medicks, all thefe are very much improved, 
by the Induftry and Experience of the learned 
of our later Times. What Multitudes of Drugs . 
of very excelleut Ufe are tetched from all Parts - 
of the World,.and united in the Apothecaries . 
and Drugegilts Shops, for the more fpeedy and 
certain Prefervation and Recovery of the Health 
of human Bodies? No one Country bears all 

Things 
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Things necefftry for Medicine, more thin fort 
the Food of its Inhabitants, we muft fetch them 
— from-others; and fuch is the Induftry of thefe 
daft Ages, that as many Things in our own 
Country are better known than formerly, fo 
we have learned where the AZareria Afedica may 
be fupply’d to us trom all Parres. The Anato- 
my of Man’s Body is fully difcovered, by fre+ 
quent DifleCtions, the Nature and°Ute of all 
the Nerves, Tendons, Glands and Bones, ts at. 
large explained ; the Circulation of the Blood 
fo curioufly obferved, that our Phy ficians know 
‘how many times it moves round the Body in 
‘twenty four Hours, Wonderful almoft are 
many. Operations in Chirurgery, never expe- 
“rienced by theAncients; as cutting of the Stone, 
“with little or no Lofs of Blood, anda very © 
{mall Danger of Life, breaking of diftorted Limbs 
and Bones,and placing them in their right Form, 
‘and that with: fo much Art, as to be as ufeful 
“as in their natural Pofition, and without any 
“Deforinity to the Patient: Nuy; in Cafes of 
dangerous Quinfeys, making an Aperture in 
the Oefophagus, or Wind-pipe, that the Patient 
may draw his Breath that way, while his Throat 
is cured, and fo life may be preferved. The 
 Chyimift. by his Fires hath found out a way 
to extract Medicines of extraordinary Force and 
Ufe, from Bones, Stones, Horns, Poifons, Mi- 
nerals, dead Pleth, anda thoufand other Things, 
not more to the Admiration, than Benefit of 
“others. Thefe Arts, though practis'd moft of 
them in fome degrees by the Ancients, yet’ far 
| fhort of the Improvements made by the Moderns, 
who are daily trying new Experiments, and 
| | inaking 
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making more profitable Additions:to their fe- 

veral Arts. 7 
5. Geography, or a Defcription of the feve- 
ral Nations and Countries of the World, has 
alfo been much. improved. by the Navigations 
of the Proteftants, and Miffionaries of Popilh. 
Countries. The greatelt part of the new habi- 
table World, was altogether. unknown to An- 
tiquity. The Roman Arms, which were thought 
to have brought all Nations under their Do-- 
minion, never reached many flourifhing King- 
doms, with which now are great Seats of Traf- 
fick and Merchandize, and. of which we have. 
_very ufeful Accounts, of their.Laws, Mannets, , 
Produdts, Religion’ and Cuftoms,, to the no - 
{mall Advancement of the Wealth-and.Happi- 
nefs of the trading Nations of Europe. Thus 
China, Fapan, many Parts of the Eaf Indies, 
the Spice-Iflands, the whole Continent of Ame- 
“Yica, with, the appendant Ifles, from. whence 
_yearly are fetched {uch vaft Quantities of Gold, 
- Silver, Silks, Spices, and many other rich Com- 
medities,. were. unknown altogether. to the 
Ancients; but are now fo well. known to our. 
Age, thatin them we have eftablifhed Facto- 
ries, and a continual Trafhck.to their Ports, as 
if they, were our own native Countries, conti- 
nually importing into: them: what. they need, 
out of our. Plenty ; and..again,, bringing from 
them what our native Soil does not at all, or at 
leaft not-foplentifully produce. There is {carce 
any Nation, but by this Means the Inquifitive 
have had:.an Opportunity to fearch mto_ their 
~ Cuftoms, Laws, Religion, Animals, Fruits and 
Manufictures, and fingle out what might be 
of Bencht to themfelyes and Countrymen; as 
. may 
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may appear from a Collection of Voyages and 
Travels not long {ince printed, which are great — 
Advantages not enjoy’d by the former Ages, 
and mil be accounted the Happinefs of the 
prefent. — 2 
~ Moft eather Arts and Sciences have in thefe 
_dater Ages been looked into by the ingenious,’ - 
with equal Application, and received by them 
no fmall Additions and Improvements, as Mue 
fick, Writing, @c. But I thall conclude this 
general Head with fuch Improvements, as have 
been made in thefe later Times in that Art of 
Laer 77 
| 6. Chriftian Theology, or the Knowledge of 
Divine Things, derived to us by the true Un- 
derftanding ef the Holy Scriptures. The moft 
ancient Fathers of the Chriftian Church, be« 
ing plain, well-meaning Men, and living un- 
der perfecuting Governours, had no Leifure 
to enquire into the Myftical Doétrines of Chri- 
ftianity, but thinking it fufficient to believe in 
one God, and one Lord Jefus Chrift, and one 
Spirit, were not farther follicitous about the 
Articles of Faith, than to bring forth good 
Works, and in the daily Exercife of an humble 
Devotion, expect the Crown of Martyrdom. 
_ When the Church was fettled in Peace under 
Conffantine the Great and his Succeflors, many 
Philofophers being converted to Chriftianity, 
great Differences of Opinion arofe, and many 
knotty Queftions were {tarted about the eternal 
Generation of the Son of God, the Proceffion 
‘of the Spirit from the Father and Son, the U- - 
nion of the two Natures in the Perfon of Chrift, 
Freedom of Will, Predeftination, and man 
other difficult Points, both Parties alledging 


the 
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the Scripture in their own Defence. TheSchool- | 


Divinity, which fucceeded, did not much help 
to put an end to thefe Difputes, but by its 


| 
. 
} 
j 
{ 


many nice Diftinétions and Pofitions, enabled 


the contending Parties to go on eternally in 
their Debates, all endeavouring rather. to make 


the Scripture {peak what they-pleafed, than hear: 


it {peak the Truth. Thelearned Men of thefe 


later Ages have taken a quite @ifferent Me-. 


thod of knowing the Chriftian Doctrine, which 
is, by enquiring into the true Method, of in- 
terpreting of the Scraptures of the New Tefta- 
nent, not according to the Ufage of the Na- 


tive Greeks, but Hellenif's, who being: Jews by — 


Birth, but ufing the Language of the Greeds, 
gaye it fucha Turn according to the Hebrew 
Idioin, that it became of a quite different Sig- 
nification, and fo they gained a clear Senfe of 
inany Places, before obfcure; and then para- 
phrafing the whole Text with eafy and plain 
Words, made the Doctrine of the New Tefta- 
ment very obvious and intelligible, and freed 
it from many of the harfh and corrupt Glofles 
of the Ancients. and Schoolmen. So that Divi- 
nity is now become alimolt a clear different Sct- 
ence, a familiar Inftruction in Matters of Faith 
and Manners, readily apprehended by docible 
and unprejudiced Minds, obliging. us not to 
pry nicely into the Nature of the Divine Per- 
fons; but, contenting our felves with what 1s 
revealed, beltow all our Time and Labour in 
framing our felves to fuch a chearful Qbe- 
dience, as may prove our Faith rather found 

than curious. i 
2. The Mechanical Arts, tho’ by former Ages 
efteemed below the Regard of the pane, 
ave 
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have net been contemned by the inquifitive of 
the later Ages. They have had a more fe-. 
tious Regard to the common Good, than to 
Juffer their Minds to be’ always hovering aloft 
In Speculation; and as they have endeavoured 
_ by all Means to make the liberal Sciences more 
practical, fo they have not difdain’d to look 
into our Manufactures, Country-Bufinefs, and 
common Shop-Trades, that finding them any 
ways detective, they may make fuch Additions 
and Improvements, as might render them more 
-eafy and gainful, not to themfelves, but to 
the feveral Artificers, And though thefe At- 
tempts met at firft with no finall Difcourage- 
ments, even from the Mechanicks themfelves,. 
whofe Good alone was intended, yet when 
they faw their Labours anfwered by Succefg, 
they have valued their own Arts the more, © 
becaufe of the Improvements which have been 
made by thefe ingenious Inquirers. It would 
be endlefs to enumerate all the Particulars in 
this kind, and thew almoft in all Trades, what 
wonderful Improvements have been made by 
their Means alone, either in difcovering new 
Things, altogether unknown before, or devi- 
fing fuch Tools and Inftruments, Methods and 
ngines, as have made the Work more curious, 
and of much quicker Difpatch. I thal] inftance 
in fome of the Principal only, and thall not 
allow my felfin them to mention all Particu- | 
tars, leaft 1 become voluminous. I {hall begin 
with, i 
___1. Agriculture, or, as we ufually call it, 
Tillage, Husbandry, or Country-Bufinefs, in- 
cluding uuder this Name, Gardening, in all 
its various Parts, as the moft ingenious of all 
I 
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amanual Arts, and the moft becoming Men of 
all States and Conditions, becaufe “twas the Em- 
ployment to which God at firt created us ; 
and, if we confult our Inclinations, moft Men 
will find themfelves naturally addiéted to. The 
Romans of old had reduced this Knowledge t6 
fomething of an Art, as we may judge from _ 
the Treatifes of Varro and Columella about Huf- 
‘bandry; but how infinitely fhort they come 
of our modern Improvements, will be eafy to 
judge, if we take notice of the Particulars fol- 
lowing. ee tal ae eS ? 
Tt is one of the firit things te be known if 
Husbandry, of what Nature the Soil is which 
Men are about to cultivate, fow or plant. 
The Ignorance of this Point has occafion’d the 
Jo{s of much Colt, Labour and Time, both in 
digging, ploughing and manuring. To inftruct 
our Husbandmen and Gardeners in this Point, 
the Learned in thefe later Ages, have made a 
particular Inquiry into the feveral forts of 
Earthe, Compofts and Dungs, and defcribing 
their Natures, have given fuch Directions to 
know them by their Colours, Contexture, Brit- 
tlene{s or Clamminefs, and how to apply them 
accordingly, that were they diligently attended 
te, they would make a mighty Addition to 
our Plenty in general, and prevent many @) 
- the Misfortunes of particular Men, who are 
ruined by this Art merely for want of Skill. 
No Land could be barren, if the various kinds 
of Compofts and Earths were well underftood, 
and rightly apply’d; nor could any Man fow 
in vain, if to his well-manured and cultivated 
Earth, he knew what Seed were moft proper 
for a Production, which cannot well be mifta- 
: 4. ken, 
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ken, ifthe Nature of the Soil and Seeds be well 
kiiown, as by their Defcriptions they eafily 


may. +2ie He get Oe 
. aaa becatife the next Requifite to Fertility; 
after the Earth is well prepared, is found and 
‘good Seed, and Prefervation of it}: when it is 
committed to the Earth: Thefe judicious Inqui- 
rers have found out Ways to impregnate Seeds, 
_by fteeping them in rich and fat Liquors, which 
‘will make them fructify and flourifh in barren 
Soils ; and to free them from Smut, Worms, 
and the like, by liming them, and. other 
ss which are great Improvements in ‘this 
Art: ® i 
__ But above all other Parts of Husbandry, Gar- 
dening hath in this later Age received the 
greate(t Improvement, as may eafily be conjece 
tured from the great Rents given for Land pro- 
per for fuch Tillage, near Cities and Market- 
Towns, from twelve to twenty four Pounds 
per Acre, which could not be afforded, were 
not the Product of the Ground almoft incredi- 
‘ble, to anfwer their Labour and Charge of 
Seeds, Stocks, @c. with fo large a Rent. And 
indeed nothing but the Exquifitenefs of Art and 
~Management could produce fo great an Effect. 
All forts of Trees, Standards, and for Walls, of 
the beft kinds, both Englith and Foreign; all 
forts of Herbs, as well for Phyfick, as the 
Kitchen and Table; all forts of Roots’ and 
Flowers, Muskmelons, Exotick Plants,-and Pe. 
Yennial Greens. are here produced, and that in | 
{uch Multitudes, that all Charges are abundant- 
ly anfwer'd, and the Artifts many times en- 
os by the plentiful Fruits of a few Acres of 
and. | - 
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* Farther Attempts and Improvements are made, 
“and daily carrying on. by tranfplanting out ef) 
~one Land into another of the fame Situation, 
in ‘refpect to the Heavens, which have redoun- 
‘ded already to the-great Advantage of the Un- 
-dertakers and Adventurers; as, the Oranges of 
China have of date been brought over!into Porta- 

_gal, and have thriven fo wonderfully there, 
that by their Tranf{portation into our own, 
and other Nations, they have brought a cen- 
“fiderable Gain tothat Kingdom. Nor has the 
Removal of Vines from the Banks «of the Rhine 
“into the Ganaries, wanted its defired Succéts, 
for they have there yielded a far more delicate 
dice than in their native Soil; by hich 
“Means, the Rocks and Sun-burnt A thes of thofe 
_ Jflands, are now become one of the ‘richef 
“Spots of Ground in the World. Andwhy.may 
motother as profitable Expersinents of the tike 
“Nature be made, by conveying the Ea/ern Spi- 
ces, and: other ufefal Vegetables into our Wefern 
‘Plantations in America? For it can hardly “be 
4magined why they fhould ‘not thrive as well 
‘in the Wef.as Eaf Indies; and why the Soil 
fhould not be asduitable for them where ‘the 
Sun fets, as where if rifes, feerng both Parts 
smay lie under the fame Influence of that and 

‘the-other Celeftial Bodies. | 
And much eafier may it be ‘effected to re- 
move the profitable Productions of one Coun- 
try into another of near Situation, as Flax inte 
-dreland, where are many vaft Tratts ‘of Ground, 
now only poflefs'd by wild Beafts, or Tories ;-or 
from ‘one part of the fame Country-into ‘ano- 
other, as the Kentifb Cherries, and Hereford/hire' 
‘Apples into all Parts of England, that by prac- 
, fing 
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filing the fame fort of Tillage in the whole 
Nation, all Parts may be equally enriched. Ie . 
As very evident, that our Gardens andOrchards 
are ftored with many-delicious-Fruits, as Apri- 
Cocks, Peaches, Pears, @c. from our Neigbours 
the French, and, no doubt, but the prying pe 
fearching Genius of fuch as enjoy the Gain and 
Pleafure-of this Art, will make new Improve- 
| Ments.daily,by inoculating, grafting, and fearches 
out of Curtofities:of all kinds. ‘ 
Brom the Surface of -the Earth:have thefe in- 
genious Perfons defcended into the Bowels of 
| dt, and made many new and profitable Difco- 
veries, not only for the Bencht of Husband- 
men, but the Advantage of other Arts; for by 
a new kind of Augur to bore the Ground. with, 
they have found out divers forts of Earth, fome 
of them proper to.mend and_reftore , barren and 
ftony Land, naturally unfit for tilling, or worn 
out with Jong cropping ; by which Means the 
Grounds diftant from Market-Towns, .where 
Dung cannot be bad, may be repaired and 
| made fruitful with-Clays, Marls, Looms, and 
other Earths, more fuitable for Grafs and’ Corn 
than the Dung-of Animals :. others “proper . for 
AKrtificers,.as Potters, Pipe, makers, Founders, @c. 
One fort of late has been found:out, .»whiek 
ath, made Wares .of many ferts, not much. in- 
feriour to.PRercclain, .er China-W ares, -{o much 
adinired and fought for by our Ladies and 
Gentry. : 
_. By the Confideration. of :the divers forts of 
‘Earihs, they. have ‘been lead to. take a View 
of divers kinds of Mines, .and the Workmen 
in -them, .as°Coal-Mines, L-ead.and TinsMiness 
and shere they have by theic:Experimenis, pro- 
: U2 duced 
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produced divers ufeful Inventions, as about re- 
fining Tin and Lead-Oar more eafily. and exact- 
dy ; hardening Steel fo as to-cut Porphyry with 
- it; and again, foftening it fo much, as to make 
it more cafy than ufual to‘be wrought. on ;_ 1m- 
. pregnating Lead: Oar with Metal after it has been 
_ freed from Drofs ; ~making* Quick-filver ; diftil- 
ling of Coal ; extracting a much greater Quantity 
. of Silver out of the Lead-Oar than 1s commonly 
. done s ; reducing *“Litharges’ into Lead feveral 
‘ Ways ;- changing Gold into Silver. @c. And 
becaufe: our *Workmen in Mines fuffer ~ma- 
ny’ Inconveniences from Damps arifing in their 
Mines, carried many Furlongs under Ground, 
they: have found out Ways of recovering them 
-from the Fatal Effects of thofe dangerous Va- 
, pours. | 
“Here it will not be impertinent ro mention 
the Art of drawing Salt-Petre out of the Earth, 
a modern Invention certainly, altogether un- 
‘known tothe Ancients; for though (as Pliny in 
his Nat. Hift. 1. 31.¢. 10. relates) they had fuch 
Minerals as they called Nitrum @& Apronitrum, 
they had no Skill at all to refine them from the 
‘Earth, and common Salt ‘mingled with it, nor 
from that: foul O1l, which always accompanies 
it in great Abundance. But our Moderns have 
not only found out the Places where it grows in 
great Plenty, as in fome Stables, Pigeon-houfes, 
Cellars, @c. which the Artificers can eafily 
-difcern by the bitter Tafte of the Earth, but to) 
refine it from all its Faculency and Oil, by’ 
which it becomes ufeful for many Things, but: 
efpecially for that wonderful Thing called Gun- 
‘powder, the Invention of which 1s afcribed by 
the Germans to Conftantine Autlitzer, or Berthold 
3 _ Schwert% 


“| 
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Schwerta: a. Monk of Fribarg, ‘who taught the 
v eave! the Ufe of it about the Year of Chrift 
1380. . 2 : ee eee 
With the Obfervation of Earth, they have — 
joined the. particular Confideration of. fome exe. 
traordinary Stones, ..as: of Diamonds,: how to 
increafe the Luftre ; the Bozonian Stone ; the Jn-. 
dian Stone. at Fetipoca near Agra, which may 
be cleft like Fir-Wood, as i bad a Grain. 
The People make but a Mark upon the Stone, 
and then with a Wedge and wooden Hammer, 
—¢leave it to what thicknefs they pleafe, and 
pave.their Houfes with it in Pieces about a 
Foot. {quare,:. But becaufe, the Loadi{tone is 
above all others the moft ufeful.in Navigation, | 
which is now grown the common Bufinefs of 
all. the richeft Nations of the World, they have 
beftowed much Pains to find out the Nature of 
it, that that Art may arrive at the greater Cer- 
tainty. And to this End, they have examined 
into the Strength of feveral Sorts of Loadttones, 
fome-of them Engli/h, and tried, what Weight 
they would bear ; confidered the Variation of 
the Loadf{tone in two Eaf- India Voyages, and, 
Other Places; and to prevent the like Accidents 
for the future, have made many magnetical Ex- 
periments, as about the belt Form of Capping 
them; of the, molt convenient Shapes of the 
Needles,’ their feveral Lengths and Bignefles ; 
the various Ways of touching Needles on the 
Load{tone, and making the fame Pole of the 
Loadftone both to attraét.and chate the fame 
End of thé Needle without touching it; the 
Variation at London; the aagnetical attractive 
Power at feveral Diftances, and through feve- 
ral. Medium: .as Water, Air, Wood, Lead, 
,oomeer? | | 3 S.one 
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Stone, Gc. which have had fuch an Efe as 


was defired for the general Benefit of Naviga- 
tion, 

In the Veins ef the Earth, they obferved the 
Paflages: of Springs, which are the Originals of 
Rivers, Lakes, Meers, and Ponds, and from 
thence were invited to confider their feveral Na- 


tures, and’ by their Experizients have found — 


then’ of divers Qualities fitted: for feverak 
Ufes’; as fome of an oleaginons and: bitumi- 


mous Nature; others petritying, others’ medici-. 


nal ; fome fit, others altogether-unfit to be ufed’ 
1m brewing Beer or Ale. They have difcovered a 
Spring in Lancafbire, which will prefently catclr 
Bire on the approach of any Flame: And being’ 
employed on this Subjet, they have’made many 
curious Experiments and Obfervations about 


Water in'general ; as of the’ rifing’ and’ difap=- 


pearing of Springs of artificial Springs; of the — 


Water-blafts of Tivoly ; of the fhining, of Dew: 


ina Common of Lancafhire; of the comparative 


Weight of the Sea-Water in ‘feveral. Climates 


and ir feveral Seafons ; of thePreflure of Waters 


at the feveral Depths under its Surface; of the 


Gravity of falt Water‘and frefl; of the different’ _ 


propagaring Sounds under the Water; of the’ 


réfdtance of Waters to Bodies of various Fi- 


sures, as they are moved on its Surface, and its 
- Several Degrees of Force, that Veflels for Sailing” 
may be made of the beft Form for lafting and: 


Expedition ; the Expanfion and Condenfation of — 
Water by Heat and Cold, and feveral Ways. of — 


Preflures ; the Torrecellian Experiment tried: 
with Water; the different Weight and Reffa- 
ction of warm Water and cold; of the living 
of fome Fithes, and the dying of others in the 


Water — 
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Water, after the Preffure of the Air is taken 
away in a rarifying Engine; of raifing Water 
above its Standard by Suétion, with many. fact 
ufeful Experiments. 

2. Handicraft Employments, notwithftand- 
ing they have been molt of them. ufed many 
Aces, yet have received moft of them many~ 
improvements from the Experiments of thefe 
Jearned Inquirers:; Jt was the Fault of the 
Ancients, that they made all their Natural Pht- 
lofophy utterly ulelefs: in refpect of the good» 
of Mankind, referving it for the Retirements. 
of their wife Men, without-any Help or Benefit 
defigned for the Vulgar, either in City or 
Country. But our Modern experimental Phi- 
Jofophers. are now refolved to bring Learning| 
dewn- again: into Mens Sight and Practife, and- 
put it inte a Condition of ftanding out again{t: 
the Invafions of Time and Barbarifin, by efta- 
blithing it upon fuch. a, Foundation, as that: 
Mén mult lofe their Lives and Hands, before » 
they can be made to forget, or willing to part 
with fuch Pieafures and Conventences of Life... 
What they have done in this kind, may be re 
duced to thefe two Heads: : 


1, What Arts being of old very imperfee, . 
they. have almoft: brought to the highelt- 
Pitch-of Perfection... | 


2. What Arts they have-much helped by ins - 
venting new Inftruments for the better ang - 
more {peedy working, and accurate pers 
forming. | 


_ y As to the Arts, which Antiquity indeed - 
had fome Knowledge of but have been.derived 
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down to us very imperfe&. Thefe the Learned: 


Sa eee 


of thefe liter Ages, have by their Experiments | 
brought to almolt the higheft Perfection. We. | 


may inftance in a few; as 1, The applying of 
the Motion .of Pendulums to Clocks and 
Watches, by which the Meafures of Time are. 
brought almoft to an exact Regulation. The 
Honour and Reputation of this ufeful Inven- 


tion, mult be attributed to Flagenius, a learned 


Gentleman of the Low Countreys, who has be- 
{towed his Pains on many Parts of the Specula- 
tive and Practical Mathematicks with wonderful 
- Succefs: But as the Beginnings of all Arts are 
a little rude and unpolithed, till the little Jogs 
are rubbed off by Experience and Time, fo this 
worthy Gentleman would not venture it into 
the World, till he had received the Confirma- 
tion and Approbation of our Royal Society, who 


having made divers Trials, from which he made - 


feveral Alterations and Amendments, brought 
it to an admirable Perfection : Eor they firft tried 
the Motion of Pendulous Bodies of . various 
Shapes, and contrived the be(t Figure (as near 
as they could) of a Pendulum for Motion, de- 
termined the length of Pendulums, and found 
out the Velocity of Motion propagated by a ve- 


ty long extended Wire, which they did not fo 


much for the Ufe of Clocks, as in Order to the 
explaining the Motion. of ‘the Planets, They 


‘made alfo farther Trials of the circular and cam- 
plicated Motions of Pendulums, to explain the — 
Hypothefis of the Moon’s moving about the © 


Farth, and compared the Motions of a Circular _ 


Pendulum, with the Motion of a ftreight one, 


by which Means the Motions of Clocks and 


Watches are brought to almoft an unerring Ex: — 


actne{s 
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actnefs, of which the Benefits are almoft infinite. 
2. the Excellency of our Optick Glafles. 
The Englifh of late: Years, have gotten an Art 
of making Glafs finer than that of Venice. This 
Invention was at firftbrought into our Coun- 
try, by the Care and Expence of the late Duke 
of Buckingham, and has. mightily been advanced 
by the Induttry of the Learned, who have 
found out Inftruments for grinding thefe Optick 
Glafles,. in sthe exacteft Manner poffible, and 
adapting them to-the Sight. Many are the ex- 
cellent Fruits of their Labour in this Kind, for. ~ 
they have invented’ double Telefcopes, and feve- - 
ral fingle ones, but of divers Lengths, from fix <~ 
to fixty Fodt long, with a convenient Apparatus 
for the managing of them, and feveral Contri- 
vances in them, for. meaturing Diameters,-and. : 
Parts of the Planets; and for finding thetrue : 
Pofition and Diftance of the {mall Fixed Stars = 
and Sutellites.. By help of thefe Inftrumentsit < | 
is, that Aftronomy is come to a great Perfection,. 
-and many Things ctherwile indifcernible inthe < 
Heaven, are come to the Knowledge of the - 
—eurious: Inquirer; as about Satara; 1s Propor- » . 
tion, andthe Shadow of its: Ring; the Phafes 
of Fupiter, its Spors, Verticity, and Satellites ; 
Spots in the .Lady: of Adars, and. its whirling® » 
about its own Centre; and the Ecliptes of the . 
Sun and Moon, molt of them ndaver before taken 
Notice: of by any of our Aftronomers. “So cons; | 
-fiderable an Invention is. to be obferved from fo» .. 
mean a Matter. And as by Glafles, Things di-: 
ftant are made evident to. our Sight, fo alfo = . 
many Things that are prefent.and near us, but » 
through their Smaltnefs efcape our Eyes, are by. 7 
another Sort of Gluffes, called Microfcopes, made = 
U 5 : plain 7) 
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plain té our Obfervation. Before this Inven- 
tion, the chief help that was given to the Ey es 
by Glafles, was only to ftrencthen the dim 
Sight of old Age; but now by Means of this: 
excellent Inftrument, we have a far greater 
Number of different Things revealed to us, 
than were contained in the vifble Univerfe be- 
fore, and we by the Ufe of them feem to be in 
anew World at Home. Thus in two moft nfe- 
ful, though mean Arts (as they are efteem’d) 
Ae the Learned of thefe Days rt; them- 

TVeS. 

2 And in all the other Arts they have con= 
tributed fo much, that they may. be effeemed: 
fo fmall Benefactors to them; in advancing their: 
Perfection, and inventing Inmfruments for the 
More eafy and exact working of them, It 
would be too tedious a Work to. give a full 
Catalogue of them all, and thercfore the moi¥ 
w@feful thail only be here mention’d, viz. Aw 
Hoop of the fixed Stars in the Zodtack, for the: 
fpeedy finding of the Impofition in the Eclip- 
tick, and fot the knowing the Extent of Con- 
| Mellations. A great many new Ways of making: | 
4nftruments for keepmg Time very exactly, both 
with Pendulums and without them, whereby 
the Intervals of Time may be meaiured both at 
Land and Sea. An Univerfal Standard or Mea- 
fure of Magnitudes, by the help of a Pendulum 
mever before attempted. Several Sorts of Inftru= _ 
ments for the comprefling and rarifying the Air 5 
as allo a Wheel-Barometer, and other Inftru- 
ments for finding the Preflure of the Aw, and. 
Serving to fore-fhew the Changes of Weather. - 
An exact Pair of Scales for trying a great Num= 
ber of Magnetical Experiments, and finding - 

molt. 
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imoft exact Gravity of feveral kinds of Bodies.” 
An Inftrument for meafuring the Swiftnefs and 
Strength of the Wind. An Inftrument for raifing. 
a- continual Stream of Water, by turning round. . 
a moveable Valve within the hollow of a clofe — 
Cylindrical: Barrel. Several kinds of Thermo- — 
meters for difcovering the Heat or Cold of the - 
Au. Aa Inf{trument for planting of Corn. Di- — | 
vers forts of Hygrofcopes made with feveral - 
Subftances, for difcovering the Drynefs and : 
Moifture of the Air. Several kinds of Ways - 
to examine the Goodnefs and Badnefs of Water. - 
Several kinds of Otacoufticons, or Inffruments - 
to improve the Senfe of Hearing.. Divers Models. - 
of Chariots, and’ other [nftruments for progref- 
five Motion. A Chariot way-wifer meafuring * 
exactly the Length of the Way of the Chariot - 
or Coach, to which it is applied. An Inftru- 
ment fer making Screws with great difpatch. . 
& Way of preferving the moft exact Impreffion, - 
ef any Seal, Medal, or Sculpture, and that im = 
_ @ Metal harder than Silver. Many more they ~ 
Rave invented, which are omitted, becaufe thefe - 
are fufficient to thew, that there 13 fcarcely any - 
Art or Trade, how mean foever, but they have ~ 
made fome confiderable Additions to it for the 
common Good. And now having confidered the - 
Improvements they have made 1n our Arts and » 
Trades by Land, I fhall proceed to-our Mari- 
time Affairs, and fee if they have vouchiafed. - 
that hazardous Employment any Affiftance ,, . 
hog fhall be ry next Head of Mechanical’ - 
rts.. ! 
4. Building of Ships, and the whole Art of © 
Navigation, with the various Trade and Employ- 
ments bufied-abour the fring out ofa Ship isa ? 
: of: 
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for Merchandize or War, Fifhing oy Sailing, or 
any other Bufinefs or Work at Sea, have all 
been particularly confidered in thefe later Ages 
by the Learned, and by their Induftry. and Ex- 
periments much improved. Antiquity gives us 
an Account of Ships, and Sea-fights, Merchan- 
dizes and Piracies, as if Navagation had come 
to fome Perfection in thofe Ages, when the 
Phenicians and Tyrians. were great merchandiz- 
ing Cities, and. Yerxes’s Eleet maintain’d a Sea- 


Fight with the Grecians: But alas! their Ships. 


were little better than large flat-bottom’d Boats, 


and their Voyages little more than creeping by 
Iflands adjoining. They knew nothing of the 
Great Sea: Hercules’s Pillars, now called the 
Straights, was with them the End of the World, 
and. all their Sail waswithin the. Adriatich, Ar- 
ehipelago, and Adediterranean Seas..>. -Tis not 
much. above a Century fince the Portagneze, 
who firft. 2dvcntured into the Great Sea, and 
difcovered inaiy Countries in Africa and the 
Eajft-Indies, yet bad neither Skill. nor Courage to, 
venture into the wide Ocean, but profecuted all 
their Trade.by Coalting.. Ships of great. Bur- 
then, and the Mariners Compats, by which, 
Sailing in the main Ocean beeime feafible and. 
Safe, are the Invention of a late Pofterity, and 
have within.a few Years been much improved, 
by. the Inquiries of Sagacious Men ; for they. 
have employed. much Time. ip. examining the 
Fabrick of. Ships, and have tied what Figures 
of fwimming Bodies are fittett for Expedition, 
and lealt apt to be overturn’d, that they might 
make a true Theory of the Forms of Ships.and 
Boats forall Uies. They have inquired inte the 

| | Nature 


the Shores from one City to another, or to fome 
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Nature of their Sails, and other Parts of a Ship, 


to find in what Fathion their Sails ought to 
be made molt conveniently ; the Shapes of Keels ; 


the Sorts of Timber fittelt to build them with; 


and have bufied themfelves in planting Firs for. 


Matts, and in bettering Pitch, and Tar, and 
Tackling, for which they doubtlefs deferve, 
and have the Thanks of all our Merchants, -Ma- 
the Benefit of their Labours. : | 

- Befides, the many ufeful Experiments about 
the Loadftone (above-mentioned) they have in- 
vented divers other Inftruments for the Benefit 
of Navigation, viz. Three feveral.Quadrants 
made after three new Contrivances, which, tho’ 
they are not above eighteen Tuches in the Diaet 
meter, and fo are cafily manageable im any Place 
by Land or Sea, yet are far more exact than the. 
belt that. have been hitherto uled, -either: for 


fiers of Ships, Mariners, and Sailors, who reap. 


_ Altronomical Oblervations,. or taking Angles 


at. Land. Another Infirument for taking Augl g. 


by Reflection, by which Means the: Eye-at the . 


fame Time fees the two Objects, both-as touch- 


: 


ing in the {ame Point, though diftant almoft to» 
aSemicircle, which is of great: Uie for making! 


exact Oblervations at Sea A new kind of Back-- 
| flaft. for taking of the Sun’s -Adiitude by the’ 


“that though the Shadow be at three Poot diz 


Shadow and Horizon, which is fo contrived,’ 


flance, or as much more as is defired, yer there 


| 


dhall not be the leaft Penumbra, and the Shr 
dow inay be dittinguithed to the fourth Part of. 
a Minute. Several kinds of Levels for finding: 
the true Horizon, when by one, not above a Foot 
long, the Horizontal Line may be found with- 


our 
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eut the Error of many Seconds ; all which ar¢ 
ef great Ute to Sailors, : 
Other new Inventions they have, which, 
though of no great Benefit is: Navagation,. yet. 
may be of Advantage to Merchants and Travel= 
Fers, viz. Anew Inf{trument for fetching up any 
Subftance from the Bottom of the Sea, whether 
Sand, Shells, Clay, Stones, Minerals, or Metals. 
A new Bucket for examining and: fetching up- 
whatever Water is found at the Bettom of the 
Sea, or at any Depth, and for bringing it up: 
without mixing with the other Water of the 
Sea, through whichit paffes. Two new Ways of 
founding: the Deptt: of the Sea without a Line,, 
for examining the greateft’ Depth ot the Sea in. 
thofe Parts that are remote from Land ; with 
many other Experiments both uleful and ea- — 


RrOUS. 

The: Pearl-Fifhing about the Ifland of Ceilon 
in the Ea/f-Jndics, 1s a late though very gainful: 
Sea-Trade. The Manner of itis this: Ata fet 
time of the Year the Divers come with their 
Boats, bringing with-them a certain Quantity 
ef {quare Stones in every Boat, upon which 
they go down into the bottomo: the Sea, ha- 
ving given a Token to their Companions, when. — 
they think it Time to be hauled up. Each Stone — 
paysa Tribute to the Company. Before they go: 
down, they provide againft the Danger, by 
making their Wills; and taking leave of their 
Briends, and: then faltning the Stones to their 
Feet, go down to the Bottom of the Sea naked, 
without any Artifice. The Oyfters or Shell-fith: — 
which they bring up, they do not open, but — 
lay them on Heaps or in Holes by the Sides of © 
the Shore. When the Diving Time ts wa 

re 
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the’ Merchants come and buy thefe Heaps, ac- 
cording as they can agree, not knowing whe- 
ther they {hall get any Thing or no. ’Tis very: 
probable, this Frade might be more gainful and 
fefs hazardous, if tt were rana ged with more 
Art (for it does not appear, that’ thefe Divers: 
are any other, than. fuch as: Poverty or Cove- 
teoulnefs has made defperate): and therefore the 
Learned: have invented feveral: Infttuments: to. 


render their Diving: more fafe, and: for alonger 


Fume, via. A: Bel}, wherein a Man inay conti-~ 
nue at a confiderable Depth under Water’, 
for half an Hour without the feat Inconve- 
mence. Aw Inftrumene wherein: the Diver may 
continue lone under Water, and walk to and 
fro, and make ute of his Strength and Limbs, 
almol as freely as im the Aix, A new Sort of 
Spectacles, whereby a: Diver may fee any Thing: 
diftinétly under Water. A new Way of convey- 
ing the Air under Water, to any Depth for the 
Ute_of Divers} which hnventions, were they. 
put in Pradtife, would doubtlefs‘conduce muelz: 
to the Profit and: Safety of thefe beld Adven- 
turers. Thus have I given an Epitome of fome- 
of our Modern Improvements in Arts and: 
‘Sciences, which being butia few of mnany, fuel. 
as defire a fuller Knowledge of them, may have 
recourle to: our Philofiphical Franfittions, {evera¥ 
ingenious Pieces: of the Learned Mr, Boyle, and: 
others or the Royal Society, which keeping a Cor- 
re{pondence with mot of the Learned in- al 
Parts of the World, will fully inferm the €u- 
rious and Inquifitive, hew much all Arts have 
beets of late wonderfully improved, and broughr 
to a Perfection far greater, than they were jn. 
fosmer Ages. There is yet one kind more, that 
) | ought 
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paght not to be,omitted though it be but 


riefly touched on ; and that ts, ° i 
3. The Arts and Engines of War, which 
though it be to be wifhed there never had been 
eccafion for, efpecially among Chriftians, ‘to 
whofe peaceable Frofeffion Wars are as greata. 
Difgrace, perhaps as. Vice; yet fince the fame 
Engines and Inftruments of War, which ferve 
to carry on the Défigns of Uiurpation, Tyranny, 
and Ambition, are as ufeful for the Detence of 
Innocency, Property and juft Dominion, there 
ean be no good’ Reafon given, why they may 
not come under our Confideration, as well as 
any other Things. Indeed, the Art of Fighting 
was fo much. practifed and ftudied by the An-) 
cients, from Nimrod down as far as Augujtas 
Cefar ;*when.to mike Room for the Prince of 
Peace, Swords were turned into Plow-Shares, :and 
Spears into. Pruning-Hooks » that tis’ a Wonder, 
any little St¥atagem, Fortification, or Weapon 
of War, could have efcaped thew Knowledge,’ . 
efpecially the Greeks and Romans, who were: 
very curious ‘in the difcipline of War, yet in’ 
all thefe the greate(t Changes and Improvements: — 
have been made by modern’ Difcoveries, as a 
few Inftances may. clearly evince. . And, » 

1. As to the Weapons or Inftruments of War,, 
if thofe mutt be counted the moft excellent 
and ufeful, which make the greate{t Def{truction,. 
of Enemies, never any Thing came near the»: 
modern Inveation of Guns and Gunpowder,; 
of which we never find’ fo much as the leaft 
mention in Antiquity, nor can the Ufe of them: . 
be araced higher than the Battle of Foffa Claudia; 
wilerein the Venetians by the Help of thefe, then. 
unknown Engmes of War, obsained a notable — 
Victory 
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Victory over the Genvefes, 4, D. 1380. Divine 
Providence may feem to have given Birth to this. 
terrible Tnvention, that fuch unquiet Spirits as 
ftir up Wars, may fee the Plathes of his Anger 
flying in their Faces, and roaring in their Ears, 
that all Men may grow more peaceable, when 
they fee their Ruin almolt unavoidable by War, 
bota by Sea and Land. .This Device was de-: . 
ftructive enough at firlt, but has. been’ made 
much more fo by the great Improvements made 
in preparing the Gunpowder with the beft Ma- 
tertals, viz. Salt-petre and Brimftone refined, 
and the Charcoal of Withy or Alder, and in 
the exacteft. Proportion, zz. fix or eight Parts 
Of Petre, and one apeice of the other two, and 
by the Rules of managing the-Guns, made with 
the fineft Art and Form, for which we have fe- 
_veral Inftruments or Engines: As 1. For the 
finding the Force of Gunpowder, by Weights, 
Springs, Sliding, @c, 2. For receiving and pre- 
_ ferving the Force of Gunpowder, foas to make 
it applicable for. the performing any Motion de- 
fired. 3. For the examining the ° Recoiling, 
true Carriage, and divers other Properties of 
Guns. .4. For trying the Swiftnefs of Bodies 
{hot out ofa Gun: Which Rules being obferved 
in. the feveral Sorts of Guns, as Canon, More | 
tars, Cc, loaded.atter feveral Forms, have. ren- 
‘dred them the mott ferviceable Engines of War, 
which were ever found out. Orher, Inventions 
of this kind tlicre are; but not to be reckoned 
with this, and fo fhall be fuperfeded to avoid 
—tedioufnefs. * Di roike | 
> 2. Nor are thefe later Ages arrived at lels 
Perfection, as to Fortifications. The Ancients 
contented themfelves with little more ia a 
| da Le: 
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bare Wall about their Towns and Cities:. 
that being: fufficient to defend them again(t the 
Offenfive Weapons then in Wfe; but fince the 
Sieges of Fowns have been managed with Ca- 
non, again{t’ whofe forcible Affaults fingle 
Walls are of little ufe, the Fortifications of 
Places have been mightily augmented and alter 
ed into Curtains, Baflions, Half Moons, Rave- 
hins, Horn-werks, Tenails, Counter-guards,. 
Ditches, and many: other Out-works, to render 
them as impregmablé as: may be, though nothing 
at la{t proves fo {trong-as:to withftand the-Bat- 
terres. The Difficulty of taking them with the 
great Lofs of Mens Lives and expenfe of Time 
and: Treafure , net the impofibility, are-the-on- 
ty Difeouragment of attacking them; and in 
this 1¢ 1s, that fuch fortified Places inu lt depend 
for Security. 7 

3. As for Stratagems of War, they- depend fo- 
much upon Time and Place, the Bravery and. 
Ingenuity of Generals and Commanders, thet: 
wecan have no better Reafon to think oursin. 
thefe later Ages have- excelled the Ancients, than- 
by the Difficulty of thofe Actions, which- 
have been always attended with Succefs, And. 
of this we have had fo great an Example in. 
a General of our own that as confider- 
ing the Enemy, netther Cafar nor Alexander- 
made greater Conquefts, fo by the Bravery: of 
the Attempts, and the Succefs attending, we. 
muft judge that never defigns were better laid. 
nor better feconded with Courage and Con- 
du, which will be his more lafting. Statue; . 
than any of Stone or. Brafs. ; 


Thus. 


Think wewly found ont. at 


Fhus have we a-fhort Account of the Jin- 
provements made by the Moderns in moft Arts 
and Sciences, and many new Inventions fuper- 
added. Whether we are yet Eofers, by the 
want of what the Ancients enjoy’d more than: 
we have added or found out, let the equal 
Reader judge. Jf we have Reafon to lament the 
Lofs of fome Things never to be recovered, 
‘we have Hopes, that ag many Things of great 
Ufe have been lately invented, fo if this inqui- 
‘fitive Genius remains in the Men of this Age, 
as we have no Reafon to fear but it will, we 
may not doubt, bur in fome few Years 
our Lofles may be wholy recovered. Many 
Things are yet in Embryo, and daily Experiments 
are making almoft in every Art. The moftin- 
genious Heads are at Work to coimpleat every’ - 
Thing, that can be fuppofed defeGtive in ail 
Fhings ufeful, though they are not yet brought 
to light, till them Benefit can.-be made more: 
certain. Let the Curtous. and’ fuch as are defi= 
rous to know: the Pragrefs: of fiuct Endeavours. 
look into the Philofophieal Tranfattions, and other 
Treatifes of the Rayal. Sociery, im England, and 
Royal. Academy. in. Paris, and they wall find the 
Learned of this: Age,. as:diligent tovretrieve the 
Lofs, as our Anceftors. were carelefs. in: the Ule 
of the Arts and: Sciences: They are making 
Frials in the Fire and: Flame; im the Air, and. 
Water, Mines: and’ Metals, Stones and V egeta= 
bles, Beafts and Innfects,. Heat and Cold, Rarity: 
and Denfity, Preflure and Levity, Fluidity and 
Firmnefs, Light and Sounds, Tafte and Smell, 
Colours, Motion, and all Things, that can be 
any Ways ferviceable to the Good and Were | 
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ef Man. And no Doubt, but God: will-fo 
blefs their Innocent» and Pious Endeavours, ia 
full of Charity and Goodnefs, that they fhall, 
not fil to produce fuch Effects of their Dihi- 
gence and Charsge, as fhall make their Memo- 
Ties precious.to.a. late Pofterity, avd if not. 
wholly recover our*Lofles, .yct make them.in< 
coufiderable, «Amen... oe 
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